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Charles Frohman: 


Appreciation 

By yames M. Barrie 

r l 1 1C man who never broke his word. There was 
a jirc'at, cU'al more to him, btit every one in any 
land who has had dealings with Charles Frohman 
will sign that. 

[ would rather say a word of the qualities that to his 
friends were his great adornment than about his colossal 
enlerpri.nes or tfu! ('iicrgy with which he heaved them 
into being: his energy that was like a force of nature, 
so that if he had ever “retired” from the work he loved 
(a thing incredible) eompanies might have been formed, 
in the land so .skilful at turning energy to practical ac- 
count, for exploiting the vitality of this Niagara of a 
man. 'Phey could have lit a city with it. 

He lovecl his schemes. They were a succession of 
many cxitored romances to him, and were issued to the 
world not withotit the uei-ornpaniment of the drum, 
but you would never find him saying anything of him- 
self. He puslied them in front of him, always taking 
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Can- that thfV wiTf l'j>; mif.sijh in !!!•!!• hitu. Whrii 
tht'V wt'Vr abif In al.ir.ii alnan hi- -mO)*' na* ui thr tlark 
(i» havt' a Itiiik at ihi'iis, ;uai I'a n ;! ,• ! 

Ihisuim ravr11i'>l, I havi- tU'V> ; knnwa .U!\ i>!H‘ mnrt' 
ttiudeut ;ui<l tm nac ijuilt' * * ' a.y M.iav at fitts have 
playftl fur him f>*r yi'ai' ' iui'! lu vi t .',’>4a a, 1 m him, have 
jH'fhapn Sffii liini >iart t-a,* a M'I- •■.ft ' they 

Were appii 'at'a’a;;. 'I’lify aaiv n*i! haVf lajuuii that it 
waa ahevr :.nvM*-: , hut it wa-., I u him nnU-retl 

out of hi:; own thfati-r hy ^uhm iuiaii , uiii, th.i jujt 
kiunv him, aiici !u‘ went ■ - ’a"', auay "i men, 
these; they knmv their Im-im-.- s." w . . a!! hi. 

Afterward he was shy <>f ifinj; hatk U- l thrv should 
ai>oh»gii^.e. 

At one. time he hml several theater:, la-re auii was 
renting others, the while lu* hml I kis<iw unt !tow many 
in Americii; he was not always susi- linw many himswlf. 
Latterly the great ifu-pi t:*-. ■•! at lunne left hitn lU) 
time to k«>k after mm’e tlian tnu- m lamdoti But ottly 
one anywhere sicemed a little ah .md to hun He ome 
contemplated having a few theater;, m Bari But on dis- 
covering that French law forhids your having, inort* titan 
one he gave up the scheme in da; -u » 

A sense of humor sat with him through every vieissi- 
tude like a faithful consort. 

“How is it going?" a French author cabled to hitn on 
the first night of a new phiy. 

“It has gone," he genially cabled hack. 

Of a Scotch jrlay of my own that hi* was alxnti to 
produce in New York, I asked him what the Si'oti-h 
would be like. 

“You wouldn’t know it was Scotch," he replied. “Intt 
the American public will know," 
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lie was very dojijged. I had only one quarrel with 
him, but it lasted all the sixteen years I knew him. He 
wanted me to be a playwright and I wanted to be a 
novtdist. All t.hose years I ft)ught him on that. He 
always won, but not becau.se of his dogg(‘dne.ss ; only 
because he was so lovable that one had to do as he 
wanted, lie also threatened, if I stopped, to reproduce 
the old plays and print my name in large electric letters 
over the entrance of the theater. 

VERY distinguished actress under his management 

wanted to produce a play of mine of which he had 
no high opinion. He was in despair, as he had something 
much better for her. She was obdurate. He came to 
me for help, said nothing could move her unless I could. 
Would not I tell her what a bad play it was and how 
poor her part was and how much better the other parts 
were and how absolutely it fell to pieces after the first 
act? Of course I did as I was bid, and I argued with the 
woman for hours, and fitially got her round, the while 
he sat i-ros;; li'ggcd, after his fashion, on a deep chair 
and implored me with his eyes to do my worst. It 
happened long ago, and 1 was so obsessed with the desire 
to plea.se him that the humor of the situation strikes me 
only now. 

For money he did not care at all; it was to him but 
pieces of paper with which he could make practical the 
ent.crpri.scs that teemed in his brain. They were all 
enterprises of the theater. Having once seen a theater, 
he never afterward saw anything else except sites for 
theaters. 'I'liis passion began when he was a poor boy 
staring wistfully at portals out of which he was kept by 
the want of a few pence. I think when he first saw a 
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(lunitlT lu' h;:- h.ni^l In . h'*.ir*, .iiiil ■ - 

lu' wasi tnii* to lu . Sir..! Imvo. !«• lit*- wA jt vva^; mill 

the KaitK' treat to htitt t'’ j',” tn. he -'hi thiilln! when 
the h;iml struck ut>, a ; it tUa* I- v h,.i>i hi;, hand. 

TN a sense he ha>! 5*.<« ah"U’ :he t'seater, knew 

^ its taw’drines;; as. he kiievv ilie u.ii’ . oti lu:, siaj^es (he 
is said to have kiumri every une *. n>- wisild w.iU h the 

lierfonuaisv «»( a l*liy iti %.ijne ' s ot whieli he tlid 
ne)t know a vvosd and at tie- ee.d 1< II v ni tvot uniy the 
whole story, hut what the ehai.e tei . h.id him ;.ayinj; to 
one another; indeed, he e*'uld li-.u.tllv t« !l what was to 
happen in any aet as souii as he ..iw the , • • .;:-s-!a.-iit of 
the furniture. Hut tiiir. ihd nut nrake luiu hlayf a 
strange word, indeeil, to apj»ly to une whu ;:«'eiiu‘d to 
be bom afresh eaeh tnortiijn; It w.e; )j«<! so inueh that 
all the world was a stage to hint a-, th.ii lie. '.tape was a 
world, a world of the "artistie '. r ■ ■ : “ that is 

to say, a very childish worhl of whit h h** wa . > • e ’’ ‘n.ddy 
the stern but usually iadn';;--:;' father. 

His innunierahle ettsup.une . were as ehihlren to him; 
he chided them as ehiltlreii, .s(«>ihe'l f heun f ■’ .■■iv them, 
and certainly love<l them a;: ehihiret!. He exulted in 
those who became groat tuunes in that worM attd gave 
them beautiful toys to play willi; Injt. >',sea! as wa*s 
their devotion to him, it is n«n they who will mi;W him 
most, but rather the fur gn*aier nundwr v%ho never 
"made a hit," but set o(T like the rest i«» do it and fell 
by the way. He was of so ; vrap.-d;- *•. a nature, he 
understood so well the dismalncss to them of being 
"failures," that he sjiw them as ehihlreji with their 
knuckles to their eyes, and then ho sjti hark cross- 
legged on his dhiair with his knuddes, as it were, to his 
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eyes, and lift; liad lost its flavor for him until he invented 
a sclieitio for giving them another chance. 

^UTHORS of to-day sometiines discuss with one an- 
other what great writer of the joast they would like 
most to siK'iul an t'venitig with if the shades were 
willing to rc-s[»oiul, and I believe (and hope) that the 
choice most oft.en falls on Johnson or Charles Lamb. 
Lamb was fond of the theater, and I think, of all those 
connected with it that I have known, Mr. Prohman is 
the one with whom he wotild most have liked to spend 
an evenitig. Not l)erause of Mr. Prohman’s ability, 
though he had the liiggi^st, brain I have met with on the 
stage, but bec'ause of his humor and charity and gentle 
chivalry and his most romantic mind. One can con- 
ceive him as often, sitting at case, far back in his chair, 
cross U'ggcd, occasionally ringing for another ice, for 
he was so partial to sweets that he could never get them 
sweet enough, an<l .sometimes he mixed two in the hope 
that this would make them sweeter. 

I hear him telliT^g stories of the stage as only he could 
tell thetn, rising tiow and roaming the floor as he shows 
how the lady of the play receives the declaration, and 
j)c;rhaps forgetting that you arc the author of the play 
and telling you the whole story of it with superb gCvSture 
and gleaming eyes. Then back again cross-legged to the 
chair. What an essay Elia might have made of that 
night, none of it about the stories told, all about the 
man in tin; chair, the humorous, gentle, roughly educated, 
very fine American gentleman in the chair! 

J. M. Barrie. 


Ia)Ni>on, 1915. 
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A CHILD AMID THE THEATER 

>^NT5 (‘vriiirij*, toward the dose of the 'sixties, a 
f y plump, roiA- chockod lad in his eighth year stood 
euthralled in the gallery of the old Niblo's Garden 
down on lowtT llroadway in New York. Far below him 
on the stage “The Blade Crook’’ — the extravaganza that 
held all New York —unfolded itsdf in fascinating glitter 
and feminine, loveliness. Deaf to his brother’s en- 
treaties to k*ave, and risking a parental scolding and 
worse, the l)oy remained transfixed until the final cur- 
tain. Wluni he reached home he was not in the least 
disturbed by the uproar his absence had caused. Quite 
the contrary. Iii.s face beamed, his eyes shone. All he 
coidd say was ; 

“I have .seen a play. It’s wonderful!’’ 

The l)oy was Charles Frohman, and such was his first 
actual experience in the theater — the institution that he 
was to dominate in later years with far-flung authority. 


To write of the beginnings of his life is to become al- 
most immediately the historian of some phase of amuse- 



iiK'iit. lie iMiiu' f;->ni a ’a: wh-tMi the luvf of 

niiuiit’ art \v;f. a-- inn.itr a - thr .!« : }:<■ S"!' • ir.liaiam-e. 

Ahcnit 111:; iiaratu \va-. !h«- ' <*1 a ii'tiuuuv as 

tfiuirr as any hr >!i •rli) .r.! !u ili-hyistr.! a’a>Ia'iu r;; ia the 
Work! Ilf uiakr hrljrvr. Hs. Hrnjy I'n'finiaii, 

was liuth it!fali:;t asui ilfisnurr, Hnj-n nu !!»• 
CDuntrysiili* that fni iji k". !h,r tuwji i.t I i.inur’.taiit in 
('jiTinany, lit' }*,*'»*w 'Jl' aniiii an a'j<;i!r. ;,s!!nn uf tiu* host 
in (icrman litfraiur*'. Hr wa ; a iuiMv int ami iiaayina- 
tivo hoy will* I 'l a i' • ri'aiiitij; 5 '*ay to jmrinj; aver 
tiresome SfluKil linuk*.. 

One day he went for a walk in tlie wimi! ; He passed 
a younj* girl of rare and . • i lii-.uity 'I'heir eyes 
met; they pauseti :i ine ■ 'dav drawn to each 

other. Tht'n they went their separate way.. He in- 
quired her name ami ftmml that she wa Barl>aru Strauss 
and lived not far away. He .-.aujdit an intniduetiun, 
but before it could he i :-.;:;! ' ahenit he left home to 
make his fortune in tlie New World. 

He was eighteen when he '< • ; t •! down the idling- 
plank of a steamer in New York in j.s,is He had mas- 
tered no trade; he was pm. ; williinit friends, so 
he took to the task which many <>f his • • ts 

had found profitable. He invested hi.s moiles.t financial 
nest-egg in a supply of dry rockIs and notions and, .shouh 
dering a pack, starttxl up the Hud am Vfdley to |>eddk* 
his wares. 

Henry Prohman had a m.-iitnetie and f;e.einat ing |»er- 
sonality. A ready story was always on his a smile 
shone constantly on his face. It was said of liim that 
he could hypnotize the most unri '.pon ;i\f housewife into 
buying articles she never needed. Up imtl down the high ' 
ways he trudged, unmindful of wind, rain, or hard:’, hip. 


A CHILD AMID THE THEATER 

New York was liis lu'adqiiarters. There was his home 
and there he n'jjU'nished his sLooks. He made friends 
quiekly. With them he ofUm went to the German 
thc'ater. On one of these, occasions he heard of a 
family named Strauss that had just arrived from Ger- 
many. d'liey liad been shiinvreeked near the Azores, 
had endured many trials, and had lost everything but 
their lives. 

“Have they a daughter named Barbara?” asked 
Prohman. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

Ilt'nry Prohman’s heart gave a leap. There came 
hack to his mind the picture of that day in the German 
woods. 

‘‘Where do they come from?" he continued, eagerly. 

On being told that it was Darmstadt, he cried, “I must 
meet her.” 

He gave his friend no peace until that end had been 
brought about. He found her the same lovely girl who 
had thrilled him at first sight; he wooed her with ardor 
and they were l)etrothcd. 

He now yearned for a stable busincs.s that would enable 
him to marry. Meanwhile his affairs had grown. The 
peddler’s pack expanded to the proportion of a wagon- 
load. Then, as always, the great West held a lure for 
the youthful. In some indescribable way he got the 
idea that Kentucky was the Promised Land of business. 
Telling his fianc6e that he would send for her as soon as 
he had settled somewhere, he set out. 

But Kentucky did not prove to be the golden country. 
He was advised to go to Ohio, and it was while driving 
across the country with his line of goods that he came 
upon Sandusky. The little town on the shores of a smil- 

3 
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iuj'; laki' *' ^ *" ■ -••'’'k'l him 

of She tin!::*- . ■ ;• - .. .in4 h«' K-ni.iUSf.i ?hrrr 

lh‘ !'■»'.!!!>! hins i'h' al itn. r 5n ,» ■ ■ I'hert* 

w:i:» a < irj sr.u'a ' iu ■.f.itiv wit anti 

fur.aa.'.ar, jti.umtT m.nlr hira rtrl.'-inu- ... 'I'he 

road !«'4 i? ' rharm, la- !tuiu-<l i.,;' au ■ 'la.tSii.u 

that was - ' llavui;; j's, u'.i a -i- 

(if t taali’:, h»' i- a.dih hrd a an.dl fai "nry which 
\va:‘. ,'.Ufrcs,;}!}l from fhc -Jai! 

'r!ii::fai-! a. ^. ius-d. hi • !!(*\! a> t wa in ,< n«l ti i Xrw York 
for Miss Strait: :'., who siitu d latn at oia c. and thcv were 
Tiuirricd. These were the forehear • of t 'haih* . I'o htHan 
the eKuhi-r.ird. o-^ - v , ,,, ■ j,jj, f.iiher; the 

serene, peiitle e<.. . and ' : ' led wotuatt who 

w^as to have such :i alrmn' ittlhienee in tlu* ' ; of his 

chttraeler. 

The Frohniaiis settled in a little frame hou>;e on 
Lawrence Street that sIihkI ajiait Ifm the du'-ty road. 
It did not even have a pimeh. f - > • . * --s a;, it was, 

it became, a center of urtistie life in ■ !■: 

Henry Krohtnan had ahvay;; asjiired to he ati actor. 
One. of the first thinj'S he did after ' "'a . in ‘‘.aidu l y 
Wi'us to orKuniste an atssiienr theatrical • , a;., com- 

posed entirely of iKH>ple of (iernuin hirth or deia-ent. 
The performances were j^iven it> the Turner Hall, in the 
German tongue, on a makeshift siatp* with i’opi- vi v d 
scenery, Frohmnn iH'came the .lii > hnae in the 
production of Schiller’s and other elassie fhn iun jdays, 
comic as well as tragic. 

Nor was he half-hearted in his histrionie work. One 
night he died so realistically on the stage that his elde.st 
son, who sat in the audience, liecame so terrified t hat he 
screamed out in terror, and would not ta; paeifted until 

4 
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his parent appearcul sinilitigly before tlie curtain and as- 
sured him. that he was still very much alive. 

Frolunan’s business prospered. lie began to build up 
trade in llie adjoining country. With a load of samples 
strapped behind his Intggy, he traveled about. He 
usually took one of his older sons along. While he drove, 
the boy often hehl a prompt-book and the father would 
rehearse Ills parts. Out across tliose quiet Ohio fields 
would com('. the thrilling words of “The Robbers,” 
‘‘Ingomar,” ‘‘Love and Intrigue,” or any of the many 
plays that the amateur company performed in Sandusky. 

He even mixed the drama with business. Frequently 
after selling a bill of goods he would be requested by a 
customer, who knew of his ability, to recite or declaim a 
speech from one of the well-known German plays. 

It was on his return from one of these expeditions that 
Henry Frohman was greeted with the tidings that a 
third son had come to bear his name. When he entered 
that little frame house the infantile Charles had made his 
first entrance on the stage of life. It was June 17, i860, 
a time fateful in the Iiistory of the country, for already 
the storm-domls of the Civil War were brooding. It was 
pregnant with meaning for the American theater, too, 
because this lusty baby was to become its Napoleon. 

Almost before Charles was able to walk his wise and 
far-seeing mother, with a pride and responsibility that 
maintained the liest traditions of the mothers in Israel, 
licgan to realize the restrictions and limitations of the 
Sandusky life. 

‘‘These boys of ours,” she said to the husband, ‘‘have 
no future here. They must be educated in New York. 
Their careers lie there.” 


5 



S1 1'l 'U;.' '.villril and ;.ln' thf two oUUt sons, 

one at a time, tm to the jtri'a! city to he eihn atiHl and 
make tlu'ir way. 'The ehU-.-t. !>a!ne1, went tin;!, soon 
folltiweti by (iustavi*. It: t. atnl !aij;i'h‘ diie to her 
insistent uryjnj;. the rejjiaintlef of the tatnily, which 
included th<' yotithfti! (’hade., iiaekeii up their Ih-Iouj'. 
ings :md, with tlte po i.-eed of the .sale oj flu- i i)'ar factory, 
sttirted on their tweiitftil jounu'y to Xew \’ork. 

They first settled in »»tu‘ of die urie.iua! tenement 
houites of Nt‘W York, on Street, ■.e.h: enueiitly 

moving tt» Eighth Street and Avetme D. Before long 
they moved over to 'I’hird Street, while thc-ir f<»urlh 
residence was almost within tlie .sha«low of some of the 
best-known city theaters. 

Henry Prohman had, as was later i in his .son 

Charles, a peculiar disreganl of inoiu-y value;; ('.eucjons 
to a fault, his resources were eom.t.mlly ;tt the e;dl of the 
needy. His first business venture in N"«'w York a small 
soap factory on East Broai \ failed, hater he be- 
came part owner of a di:.!isl' ry near flohoki-ti. which 
was destroyi'd by fire. With the iii.ual h'rohmau fin.aneiul 
heedlessncss, he had failed to renew all his inr.uranee 
policies, and the re.sult was that h«' was left with hut a 
small siiiplus. Adversity, however, .‘teemed to trickle 
from him like water. Serene and nsiliug, he emerged 
from his misfortune. 

The only liusiness he knew was the cigar business. 
With the assistanee of a few frientls lie was able tf: start 
a retail cigar-store at what was then 70H Iboatiway. 
It was below Eighth StrcHtt and, whether by .u i idtuit 
or design, was located in the very lieart t>f the famous 
theatrical district which gave the American idage stmic 
of its greatest traditions. 


6 
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To the north, and facing on Union Square, was the 
Rialto of the day, hedged in by the old Academy of 
Music and the Union Square Theater. Down Broad- 
way, and connueneing at 'rhirtcenth Street with Wal- 
lack’s Theater, was a suc.'ces.sion of more or less historic 
playhouses. At lilighth Street was the Old New York 
'I'heat.er; a few doors away was Lina Edwins’s; almost 
Hanking the cigar-store and ranging toward the south 
were t lie Olympic, Niblo’s Garden, and the San Francisco 
Minstrel Hall. Farther down was the Broadway 
Theater, while over on the Bowery Tony Pastor held 
forth. 

d'hus the little store stood in an atmosphere that 
thought, breathed, and talked of the theater. It became 
the rcndc'zvous of the well-known theatrical figures of 
the period. 'Fhe influence of the jjlayhouscs extended 
even to thc> shop next door, which happened to be the 
original book-store founded by August Brentano. It 
was the only <'h'a.ring-ho«sc in New York for foreign 
theatrical papers, and to it came Augustin Daly, William 
Winter, Nyrn Crinkle, and all the other important man- 
agers and critics to get the news of the foreign stage. 

It was amid an environment touching the theater 
at every point that Charles Frohman’s boyhood was 
spent. He was an impulsive, erratic, restless child. 
His mother had great difficulty in keeping him at 
school. His whole instinct was for action. 

Gust.;iv(\ who had dabbled in the theatrical business 
almost before he was in his teens, naturally became his 
mentor. To Charles, Gustave was invested with a rare 
fascination because he had begun to sell books of the 
opera in the old Academy of Music on Fourteenth 
Street, the forerunner of the gilded Metropolitan Opera 

7 



House. Every night the duilthj’ (’liarUr. :;aw him 
forth with a mysterious huiuik'. and return with money 
jingling in his pocket, (hie nigjit, just heiore t'mstavc 
started out, the lad said to him: 

"Gus, how can J make iiKniey like you 

“I’ll .show you sonic night if you eaii slip away from 
mother," was tlie brother’s reply. 

Unrest immediately filled the heart t>f t’iiarle::. Gus- 
tave had no peace until he mad(* goi,d his pi.-mi e. A 
week later he stole away after supjier with his little 
brother. They walked to tlu* Aeadeiny, where the old 
Italian opera, “The Masked Hall," was beiuj; .sung. 
With wondering ey<‘s juul lieaiitig heart Gharles saw 
Gustavo hawk his books in the lobby, and .aetually sell 
a few. Prom the inside eaine ilie strain:', of musie, and 
through the dcnir a glinijise of a fa.- hionable audiiuiee. 
But it was a forbidden land th.-it he couUl not enter. 

Fearful of the maternal ;;colding that he knew was in 
store, Gustave hurried his brolluT liume, i-vi*u indulging 
in the unwonted luxury of riding tni the street i-ar, where 
he found a five-dollar bill. 'Phe mother was up and 
awake, and immediately began to ujibraid him for 
taking out his baby brother at night, v li.-o-tip. .n Gust;ive 
quieted the outburst by permit! iu;- Charier, to hand over 
the five-dollar bill as a peace ntTei iag. 

Prom that hour life had a new ler.tniii;; for Charles 
Frohman. He had stion his brother earn money in the 
theater; he wanted to go and do likewise, 'riie opjK)!-- 
tunity was denied, and he ehufinl under t in? restraitit. 

In the afternoon, when he was llintugh with tlu* seluKil 
that he hated, the boy went down to his father's store 
and took his turn behind the counter. Irk:i»>me as was 
this work, it was not without a thrilling compeusatkHi, 
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because into the shop came many of the theatrical per- 
sonagc;s of tJie time to buy their cigars. They included 
Tony ]’a.stor, whose name was then a household word, 
McKee Rankin, J. K. Mortimer, a popular Augustin 
Daly leading man, and the comedians and character 
ut'tors of the near-by theaters. 

Here the magnetic personality of the boy asserted 
itself. Jlis ready smile and his quick tongue made him 
a favorite with tire customers. More than one actor, 
on entering the shop, asked the question: “Where is 
Charley? I want him to wait on me.” 

In (,hose days much of the theatrical advertising was 
done V)y postei's di.splaycd in shop-windows. To get 
the.se poster.s in the most consi)icuous places passes were 
given to Ihc shopkeepers, a custom which still holds. 
The Frohman store had a large window, and it was con- 
stantly |)lastored with play-bills, which meant that the 
family was abundantly .supplitvl with free admission to 
most of t.he theaters in the district. The whole family 
shared in this dispensation, none more so than Henry 
Frohman himself, who could now gratify his desire for 
contact with the theater and its people to an almost 
imlimitcd extent. His greatest delight was to distribute 
these passe.s among his boys. They were offered as 
rewards for good conduct. Charles frequently accom- 
panied his father to matin6es at Tony Pastor’s and the 
other tlieatens. Pastor and the elder Frohman were 
great pjils. 'Ihey called each other by their first names, 
jind the faitious old music-hall iJfoprietor was a frequent 
visitor at the .shop. 

But Charles became quite discriminating. Every 
Saturday night he went down to the old Theatre Comique, 
where Ilarrigon and Hart were serving their apprentice- 
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ship for the career which niailc them the innr.t famous 
Irish team of their time. 'I'lie uest moniine. at hreak- 
fast he kept the family roaritiK with lau;;h!er with his 
imitations of what he hud seen and heard, t'aciimsiy 
enough, Tony Hart later became the tir;.t star to be 
presented by C'iuarles I'rohman. 

All the while tlu- boy’s burn;:;;’, de..ir<’ wa;; to earn 
money in the theater. He n.agged at (be tave to j;ive 
him a chanee. One day Omstave ;:aw some haiulstsme 
souvenir books of “The Black t'rook,” which was tlum 
having its sensatioal run at Nil )Io‘s tlarden. He found 
that he could buy them for thirty thr<‘c cents, by the 
half-dozen, so he made a .small invi-stment, hoping to 
sell them for fifty cents in the lohliy of the theater. 'I'hat 
evening he .showed his new pun-!:.’i e;; to (’h;irh‘s. 

Immediately the boy’s eyes :.ii.it’.!' d. “Let me .see if 
I can sell one of them!” 

“All right," replied Gustave; “I will f.ike you tiown 
to Niblo’s to-night and give you a ehaiu e.” 

The boy could .scarcely ('at hi;; :.ui»per, :.o eager was 
he to bo off. Promptly at seven o’clock the two lads 
(Charles was only eight) took tlieir :;taud in the lobby, 
but despite their eager cries each was able to sell only 
a single copy. Gustave eon.sok'd liimself with the fact 
that the price was too high, whik' t'harle;;, with an 
optimism that never forsook him, answered. “VVell, we 
have each sold one, anyhow, and that is; r-omriliing.’’ 

Charles’s profit on this venture w'as prc. p t I v seventeen 
cents, which may be regarded as the first money lie ever 
earned out of the theater. 

But this night promi:;ed a .sensation even .j'.re.ifei-. 
As the crowd in the lobby thinned, the .strain:; of the 
overture crashed out. Through the open door the little 
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boy saw the curtain rise on a scene that to him repre- 
sented tlie j^litter and the Rlory of fairyland. Beautiful 
ladies danced find sang and the light fla.shed on brilliant 
costumes. With their unsold books in their hands, the 
two l)oys gazcxl wistfully inside. Charles, always the 
ag^grc'ssor, fixc'd the doorkeeper with one of his winning 
smiles, and the doorkeeper succumbed. “You boys can 
slip in," he said, “but you’ve got to go up in the bal- 
coity.’’ Ui) they rushed, and there Charles stood de- 
lighted, his eyes .sparkling and his whole face transfigured. 

During the middle of the second act Gustave tugged 
at his sleeve, saying: “We’ll have to go now. You 
follow me down.” 

With this he disappeared and hurried home. When 
he arrived he found the home in an uproar because 
C'harles had not come back. Gustave ran to the theater, 
but t.lu' play was over, the crowd had dispersed, and the 
building was dt'serted. With beating heart and fearful 
of disaster to his charge, he ru.shed back to see Charles, 
all animation and e.\citcment, in the midst of the family 
group, reg<'iling them with the story of his first play. He 
luid remaiiu'd to the end. 

'Phat thrilling night at “The Black Crook,” his daily 
cont.act with the actors who came into the store, his 
fre(pient visits to the adjoining playhouses, fed the fire 
of his theatrical interest. The theater got into his very 
blcKxl. 

A great event was impending. Almost within stone’s- 
tlirow of the little cigar-store where he sold stogies to 
'Pony Pastor was the Old New York Theater, which, after 
the fashion of that time, had undergone the evolution of 
many names, beginning with the Athenaeum, and con- 
tinuing until it had come under the eontrol of the three 
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ftimtnis Wiim'l! i.i.tiT;., wlut tiu'kcil tlu-ir luutu* ti) it. 
Shortly al'liT t!u- Nrw Vvar t»l' iht'y '•.h;, i >! tlu' 
»'xl ravaj’.an.::! “'Phi' Kirld of tlu' C'lotii ot C'.o|il,“ in 
whifh two of tlu'tu, Sttjihii* aiui Jaiu-, tina lhcr with 
I’aulitU' iMarkham. oiu* of thr olaasio hcaiuio:; of thr 
timt', ai>iH'a!vil. ('harU's h;ui wiisu-:.: cti jiart of tliis 
oxlnivaj’auaa ono aftenioon. It kituilnl Iii;; iiuanorirs 
of “'PIk' Hhu’k t'rook," for it waa full of r.parklo aiul oolor. 
C'hark'a and (Instuvo hatl niado tho uoqnaittt.itu'o of 
Owen, llu' doofkci pt'!'. ( )iu' afternoon they wallo'il ovi*r 

to tlic theater and stood in tlie lobby H t-: iuj; to a re 
hcarsal. 

Owen, who knew the hoy;;' inteui.e love of tht* tlieiiter, 
spoke uj), saying: “We need an extra page to-night. 
How would you like to go oti?" 

Both yming.ster.s stood e\j» rf;!n' . 'Phey lovi'd each 
other dearly, yet. here wav. one moment when* st'lf- 
interest must prevail. Oharh*;; (ixi*d the d. ■* -per with 
his hypnolie smile, and lu* was eho.sen. Ahuoat without 
hearing the injunction to report at .■■.even o'ehiek, (.'harh‘.s 
ran back to the .slon*, well nigh linvithle.s;; with e.xpi'e 
tancy over the coming event. With that family feeling 
which has marked the h'rohmans Ihrouejiout their whole 
life, GuvStave hurried down town to notify their eldest 
brother to be on hand for the grand oeeusion. 

Charles ate no supper, and was at tiie st age door long 
before seven. Rigged up in a faded eostume, lu* carried 
a banner during the perfom\attct^. His two elder 
brothers sat in the gallery. All they saw in the (*ntire 
brilliant spectacle was the little Charle.s and hi.s faded 
flag. 

Charles got twenty five cents for his evi*nin?t‘ ; work, 
and brought it home bubbling with pride. To his great 
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consternation he received a rebuke from his mother and 
the strong injunction never to appear on the stage again. 

This was Charles Prohman’s first and only appearance 
on any stage. In the years to come, although he con- 
trolled and directed hundreds of productions, gave em- 
ployment to thousands of actors in this country, England, 
and Prance, and ruled the destinies of scores of theaters, 
he never api)eared in a single jjerformance. Nor had 
he a desire to appear. 

It will be recalled that in one way or another a great 
many pass(is for the theater found their way into the 
hands of t,hc elder Frohman, who, in his great generosity 
of heart, frequently took many of the neighboring chil- 
dren along. Ho was the type of man who loves to be- 
stow pleasure. But this made no difference with Charles. 
He was usually able to wring an extra pass from the bill- 
poster or some of the actors who frcqiicnted the store. 
Hence canie about his first contract, and in this fashion: 
At that tinxc Gustave Prohman was a famous cyclist. 
He was the first man to keep a wheel stationary, and he 
won prizes for doing so. He had purchased his bicycle 
with savings out of the theatrical earnings, and his 
bicycle and his riding became a source of great envy to 
Charles, who asked him one night if he would teach him 
how to ride. 

“Yes," replied Gustave, “I’ll teach you if you will 
make a contract with me to provide five dollars’ w'orth 
of passes in return.” 

“Good!” .said Charles, and the deal was closed- 

Gustave kept his word, and down in Washington 
Place, in front of the residence of old Commodore 
Vanderbilt, Charles learned to ride. He kept his part 
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of the contract, ton, ami <lclivi‘rcil live tinllat' ;' wortii <if 
passes ahead of schedule liiue. 

One of tiustav«‘’s eyeliiiv', cMC j,,;:;;, .u wa,, the smi of 
George VaiukudiofT, tlu' fainnti;-, n-adi-r. Tlinuiu.h iiiin 
he met the father, wlin <'nj;ay,ed hitii to (mat lii:; ['laeurds 
for his series of hainres on Oiekeri:;, ('harles ai'cnin- 
panied Gustave' on Ihesi' t u: , ;ind got his first 

contact with theatrical advert isinj*,. iMciitmiuIv he held 
the ladder whiU' Gustave cliinhed uji !■< han;,'. a i-'a.-ani. 
Charles often einiiliocd hi:; art.-; to induce an oluhirate 
shopkeeper to jicnnit a placard in hi-, window. Tliese 
cards were not as attrai-tivi- a-; tho.c oi the regular 
theaters and it took mneli pej-Mia ion to s.eeuri' their 
display. Cliarli'S .soiuef iine:; sat in the hos ofliee of 
Association Ilali, wlicre ilie X'atidenhoif Iccture.s were 
given and when^ Gustave sold ticket-,. It was iiere that 
Charles got Ids intruduetion to tin- tiiiauee of the theater. 

These days in tlie early ’seventies were ;;e'i;rc (jucand 
carefree for Chtirles. I'lu' hoy was. jtnwvinj; np it» an at- 
mosphere that, uneonsr'ionsly, was .!i,.pin; lus whole 
future life. In tlie afternoon lie continued his service 
behind the counter, hearing theaetor.-; tell sttirie iof their 
triumphs and hardshijis. Often he slipped tu'.'cl dtM>r to 
Brentano’s, where he was a weleome vi.- itor and where 
he pored over the illustrations in the theatrieal Gunial:;. 

Life at the store was nut. without incident. Among 
those who came in to Iniy cigars wen* the ( Uiy hr,. t lit-; ;, 
famous minstrels of tlieir tiint'. They weri* piarticular 
chums of Gustave, and they likt'wi.si' hi'eame grt*at ad- 
mirers of the little Charles. At the hoys’ retpiest tliey 
would step into the little reception room l*ehind the store 
and practise their latest stejis to a small hut appo -eiative 
audience. This was CharU‘.s Prohman’s first contact 
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with minstrelsy, in which he was to have such an active 
part later on. 

Strangely enough, music and moving color always 
fascinated Charles Frohman. At that time, for it was 
scarcely more than a decade after the Civil War, there 
were many parades in New York, and all of them passed 
the little Broadway cigar-store. To get a better view, 
Charles frequently climbed up on the roof and there 
beheld the Tnarching hosts with all their tumult and 
blare. Here it was, as he often later admitted, that he 
got his first impressions of street-display and brass-band 
elTects that he used to such good advantage. 

A picturc'sepre friciidship of those early days was with 
the clock - painter Washbuni, perhaps the foremost 
worker of that kind in this country. He painted the 
faces of all the (blocks that hung in front of the jewel- 
ers’ shops in the big city. He always painted the time 
at 8. 1 7 >2 o'clock, and it became the precedent which 
most clock-painters have followed ever since. 

Charles watclied Washburn at work. One reason for 
his inten'st was that it dealt with gilt. The old painter 
took such a fancy to the lad that he wanted him to 
bcconie his apprentice and succeed him as the first clock- 
face painter of his time. But this work seemed too slow 
for the future magnate. 

Now came the first business contact of a Frohman 
with the theater, and here one encounters an example 
of that team-work among the Frohman brothers by 
which one of them invariably assisted another whenever 
opl)ortunit.y arose. Frequently they created this oppor- 
tunity themselves. To Gustave came the distinction of 
being the first in the business, and also the privilege of 
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bringing into it both of his brotluTs. Having liovorc.] 
so faithfolly and iitTsistciiiiy about tho cdgo;: of tiifatri- 
cals, Gnstavo now lundt'd insiih*. 

It was at the time of the high t hie of minstrelsy in this 
country — 1K70 to iSSo. Hozens t>f ininstnd iKmiiauies., 
ranging from bands of roid negroes rei'niite<l iti the South 
to aggregations of wliite men who blaekiMl their faces, 
traveled about the eouirtry. The minstre! was file direct 
jrroduct of the slave-time r.inger and taUiTtainer. His 
fame was recogni'/sal the worUl ttver. 'I'he best uudienees 
at homo, and royalty abroad, paid tribute t(> his talents. 
Out of the minstrel ranks of those days <-H;r';yd some 
of the best known (»f our modern stars men like li'raneis 
Wilson, Nat OwKlwin, f ienry 15 , I )ixey, \h .0! ioi> ry and 
Stone, William H. Crane, aiul seores of othm ::. 

One of the most famous organi.-aticti of the time was 
Charles Callender’s Original C-'iirida Mim.li-eis. hailing 
from Macon, Georg;ia, eompor.t'd entirely of !u-s;roe;; and 
headed by the famous Billy Kersamis. Ahead of this 
show was a mulatto advance agent , Cliarles Hicks. He 
did very well in the North, Imt whim he got down vSmilh 
he faced the inevitable prejudice iigaiiist doing business 
with a negro. Callender needed some om* to succeed 
him, A man whom Gustave Frolunais had once be- 
friended, knowing of his intenjic* ili'sirc ti> enter the 
profession, recommended liim for the ju. iti. si, ;md he 
got it. 

All was excitement in the Prohman fmnily. At last 
the fortunes of one mcmlxT were dt-njuf-ly * luonu'ttfd 
to the theater, and although it was a negro minstri’l 
show, it meant a definite eoniu‘etii>n with public en- 
tertainment. 

No one, not even Gustavi* liiinralf, felt the entliuaiasm 
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so keenly as ditl litUo Charles, then twelve years old. He 
l>u7.%e<l alxnit the fortunate brother. 

‘ ‘ 1 )o you tliink you can get me a job as programmer with 
your show?” he asked. 

“ No, ” answerc'd the new advance-agent. ‘ ‘ Don’t start 
in the bvtsiness until you can be. an agent or manager,” 

On August 2, US72, Gustave Prohman started to Buf- 
falo to go ahead of t.hc Ctillender Minstrels. Charles fol- 
lowed his brother’s (-areer with eager interest, and he 
longed for the time when he would have some connection 
with the business that held such thrall for him. 

Life now laggCHl more than ever for Charles. He 
chafed at the service in the store; he detested school; 
his one great desire was to earn money and share in the 
supl^ort. of the family. His father urged him to prepare 
for the law. 

“No,” he said, “I won’t be a lawyer. I want to deal 
with lots of people.” 

Charles freciiu'utly referred to Tony Pastor. “He’s 
a big man,” ho would often .say. ‘‘I would like to do 
what he is doing.” 

A seething l)\it unformed asi'iiration seemed to stir his 
youthful breast. Once he heard his eldest brother recite 
some stanzas of Alexander Pope, in which the following 
line occurs: 

The whole, the houmlless continent is ours. 

Thi.s line imjiressed the lad immensely. It became 
his fuvorit.e tnotto; he wrote it in his sister’s autograph- 
album; be si)t)uted it on every occasion; it is still to be 
found in his first scrap-book framed in round, boyish 
hand. 

Now the singular thing about this sentiment is that 
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he never cinoled it eorreflly. Ii war. a lit*- Itiny failing, 
Ilis version ■' and it was stranj'.ely i r-yl'r'ir i it hir.coming 
career - was : 

The iviwli'-thf hoHitdh-ss f, it ill is mine. 

Meanwhile, Daniel h'mhnian hati ynne from Tlu 
Tribune t.u work in the olliee of / he Xew \ \>ik Graphic, 
down in Park Place lusar ('hnreli Stri'ct. I he (triiphic 
was the aristoerat of new-iiaiier-'. the !ir ;i illustrated 
daily ev('r imhlished ;!n\ Is 'r'e. With the us.ual hunily 
team-work, Daniel got ('h.arle:; a po .itinit with liiia in 
187.]. He was jait in the ein tilat imi dep.-titinetit at a 
salary of ten dollars a week. his. first rejjul.ar wage. It 
wtis a position willi which i>er;'.onahty had mneh to do, 
for one of the Ix'y's chief tai-ks. was. to s.i-!ee! ;i high tyjH' 
of newsboy etinipped to .sell a five emt daily. His 
genial manner won the Ixiys to him .and they heeanie his 
loyal co-worken;. 

With amazing facility he masteretl his. ta>.k. Among 
other things, he had to count m v. j .ip'-:' . It was licfore 
the day of the machine emnnenttor, and the work had 
to be done by liand. ('h.-irles tieveloped :;uch e.Ktraor- 
dinary swiftness that patrtms in the oflice oft mi stopjHtd 
to watch him. In throwing {laper; over the counter it 
was necessary to Ije aeeurate and it;-. and liere came 
the first manifestation of his liogged detennimation. He 
never lost his cunning in eonnling paper;;, aiul > nnei imes, 
when he was rich and famous, he would t.aki* a bundle 
of newspapers, to help a n<*wshoy in the .street, and run 
through them with all his old skill aiul speed. 

Though his fingers were in the new. p.-iper,.. his heart 
yearned for the theater. This amlrilion was lietcjiieued 
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by the fact that his brother Daniel, having heeded the 
lure of Gustave, joined the Callender Minstrels as 
advance-agent, while Custave remained back with the 
show. Slowly hut surely the theater was annexing the 
Frohman boys. In the summer of 1874 Charles was 
drawn into its cliarmed circle, and in a picturesque 
fashion. 

It was the ctxstom for minstrel companies and other 
theatrical combinat.ions to rent theaters outright during 
the dull sinmm'r months. The playhouses were glad to 
get tin; I'cntal, and tlu' (irganixations coiild remain intact 
during whal. would otherwi.str l)e a period of disorganiza- 
t;ion and loss. ('iust,ave, t,hei-efore, took Hooley’s 
''I'hcater in Brooklyn for summer minstrel headquarters, 
and on a nunnorable morning in July Charles was 
electrified to receive l.he following letter from him: 

Wm am bcfiin your iheairical career in the 
box-office of Hoolcy's I'hcatcr in Brooklyn. Take 
a Jerry and look at the theater. Jlooley is going 
to rent it to u.s- for the summer'. Your work will 
begin as ticket-seller. You will have to sell ay, 

50, and 75 cent tickets, and they will all be hard 
tickets, that is, no reserved scats. Get some 
pasteboard slips or a pack of cards and practise 
handling them. Your success will lie in the 
swiftness with which you can hand them out. 
With these rehearsals you will be able to do your 
work well and look like a professional. 

Charles immediately bought a pack of the thickest 
])laying-cards he could find and began to practise with 
them. Soon he liecame an expert shuffler. Often he 
used his father’s cigar counter for a make-believe box- 
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office sill, ;iik1 at'ross it he liaiuleti <'ut ihe ! to 

iinatt'iiiary i)atronH. A doxeii iiiiif . hi' uent oecr to 
Brooklyn and with eajter eN.i>e.i.nu'v a! the old 

theater, dt'Stined, by retisuu n! h;-; a:.;;i niai ion witli it, 
to be a historic landmark in the aitna!:; of American 

{imUvSenienl. 

He wrote* ( Insttive almost immediat elv : 

I U'ill hr tvthly whiH thr iiii:r 

That threat moment arrive<! the tin.! Miitnl.ay in 
Augnst, 1H74. ('harles tonld seareely contain his Im- 
■|)atience. So well had the pulilicity work for the* per- 
formance been done by the new advance ayent that 
when the boy (he was just fonrieetii raised the window 
of the box-otfiee :it. sevi'n oh'lnek there uas a ktuj; line 
waiting to buy tickets. 'I'lu* final word i*f in'miciion 
from (lustave w:is: 

“Remember, Charley, jam inn '.l lie e.irt-fu!, bi*eause 
you will be personally n-sp..?: .dh- for any shortage in 
cash when you balanta* up." 

The house was suhl out. When (hwt.-ive .-ts.ked him, 
after the count-np, if he w;is short, the t'.-pa-r f.-teed lad 
replied: 

“I am not short — T am fifty cents over!'' 

“Then you can keep that tis a rew.ard for your gtxKl 
work,” said Gu.stavt*. 

Callender was on hand tlu* o „ ..:,.. ; tdght. lie 
watched the boy In the hox-olfiee witli ;tn . mt! s-d uiid 
lively interest. When Charh's Itad linishei! selling 
tickets, Callender stepped ti}) to him with a smile on Ids 
face and said: 

“Young fellow, I like your ItKiks attd your ways. 
You and I will be doing Imsiness. some day.'*’ 
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Durins.T this ('iiKaKoniotit, and with the customary 
spirit, of fainily I'o-opt'ration, Gustave said to Charles: 

“You can j'ive your sister Rachel all the pennies that 
come in at t.he Wednesda,y inat.inec.” At this engage- 
ment very lit t le was (.'xpeeted in the way of receipts at a 
midwc-c'k matinee. 

But Gust ave did not reekon with Charles. With an 
almost ui\ea.nny st'ii.se of exirloitation which afterward 
enabled him t.o :it. tract millions of theater-goers, the boy 
kept the lirass hand playing outside the theater half an 
hour longt'r than usual. This drew many children just 
home from school, and t.hc'y jiaid their way in pennies. 
The rec'cipts, therefore', were un('X]KX‘tedly large. When 
sister Rac-lu'l e'anu'. ovt'r that diiy her beaming brother 
filled ht'T liag with eojipers. 

The sunnnc'f of 1X7.1 was a strenuous one for Charles 
Prohman. By day he worked in The (iraphic office, 
only get.t.ing off for t lie mat.inees; at night he was in the 
box-ofliec' at Ilooley’s in Brooklyn, his smiling face beam- 
ing like a moon through the, window. He was in his 
element, at last and luipremely ha])])y. When the season 
ended the C'alk'nder Minst.rels re.sumed their tour on the 
road and C'harles went back to the routine of The 
Graphic undist.urbed by the thrill of the theater. 

He was develupiii;’; rapidly. Daily he became more 
eflicient. 'The following year he was put in charge of 
a branch office ('stablishcd by The Graphic in Phila- 
deliihia. Now came his second Inisincss contact with 
the theati'r. (kil lender’s Minstrels played an engage- 
ment at Wood’s Museum, and Daniel came on ahead to 
bill the show. Charles immediately offered his services. 
His advice ubr>ut the location of favorite “stands” was 
of great service in getting iiosters displayed to the best 
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a(lvant:i},H'. It was tlu- initial .•xinv.-ii.n of what, later 
amounU'd to a |io:u!i'.’i‘ jjaiiins in the art ot well diix‘i'(.(>(] 
bill-board i)o:'.ti:ii'.. 

While [irowliiu; an>un<l I’h.ilad. h■•:;a in ;u«ar('h of 
amusement, novelty a desire that remained with him 
all his life- dairies eneountered a unique tonu of jnihlic 
enlerttiinment which had eonsideral>!e vojqu*. It. was 
Pepper’s “(Ihost Show," and wa.-; bcinp shown in a small 
hall in Chestnut Stn-et. 

The ‘‘(ihost Sliow" was. an illu.ion. 'Flu' actors 
seemed to he on the r.tap.i*. Iti reality, they were under 
the statue, tind their retleetion wa-'. sent up by refracting 
mirror.s. 'rhis enabled them (in thesipji! of the audience) 
to aiipetir and ilisappear in tlu- ino*'.t e'.t r.ioi'dinary 
fashion. People .'qip.ireiitly walked throup.h one .another, 
had their heads cut olT, were s.hown with dap.pers. plunged 
in their breasts, 'rhe whole etfeet w.as weird and 
thrilling. 

This show inii’i'e. e.l ('harle . jpeatlv, as. the nmisttal 
invariably did. It g.ave him an idea. When Charlcti 
Callender joined Ids minstrel s.how at Philadelphia, 
young ProlmKin went to him with tin jci.po 

“1 believe," ht‘ said with gnsat eanus.t ties ., "that there 
is money in the ‘( ihost Slmw.' 'Fhe trouble with it now 
is that it is not being poiperlv adverti.-ed. If you will 
let me have a hundred dollars. I will take eharge of it 
and I think we ettn m.ake lioine tstoney out of it. It 
won’t interfere with my work with I'lu' (ittiihu 

Charles, who seldom left .my'ldn:.-, to ehanee, had 
already made an arrani'emciit witli the lu.maper of the 
show to become his advertising agent. 

Callender, who liked the l»oy itunu-tisely, readily 
consented -and gave him the retjuired money, thus em- 
ail 
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barking Charles on his first venture with any sort of 
capital. 

Unforttnialely, the show failed. Charles maintained 
that the Pliiladclphians lacked imagination, but with 
his usual optimism he was certain that it would succeed 
on the road. When he ai)proached Callender again and 
offered to take it out on the road the minstrel magnate 
slapi)cd him on the; shoulder and said: 

“All right, my boy. If you say so, I believe you. 
You can take the show out and I’ll back you.” 

Charles counseled with Gustave, who continued as his 
theatrical n\onitor. Eagerly he said: 

“I’ve got a great chance. Callender is going to back 
me on the road with the ‘Ghost Show.’” 

“No,” said Gustave, firmly, “your time has not come. 
Wait, as I told you before, until you can go out ahead 
of a show as agent.” 

Hitter as was the ordeal, Charles took his brother’s ad- 
vice, and the “Ghost Show” was abandoned to its fate. 
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r merry one for ( 'liarliv. l-’n -hman. The anlfiit huy, 
wiuise hrief ,• in H'.ol.'v':. In -x nf’tift* iuiti 

fastened the j,'erm of the theater in Ih:, ehafedat 

the restraint that kept liim at a r.njinie tai k. (hit his 
(leliverana; was at hatni. 

Shortly before tlu* elose of the old y«'ar (instave tjuit 
the Cullemler Minstrels. With a lapita! of fifty. seven 
dollars he remained in waitin); for somethinj; 

to turn up. One day as he sat in flie lohhy of the old 
Bhernuin House !»• was ai'ei.-tt-d !.> j. 11, Walliek, un 
;u‘toronanaj',er who had just landed in town with a 
theatrical combination headed hy John Oillon, a well- 
known Western comedian of the time. 'I'liey were 
stranded and looking for a haeker. 

"Will you lake charge of the ...nv f" asked 

Wallick. 

"I’ve only got fifty leveii dollars," said tlusiave, "hut 
I’ll take a chance.’’ 


Between them they raised a lilile eapital and .started 
on a tour of the Middle We.st (hat w.a.s de.aisied to play 
a significant part in shaping the i-areer of Ofiarles. In 
the company besides John Dillon were his wife, laiuise 
Dillon (afterward the ingenue of Daniel h'rohman’s 
Lyceum Company); Gtiorge W. Slodtlart, bn>ther of 
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J. H. Stoddart of A. M. Palmer’s Company, his wife and 
his daughter, Polly Stoddart, who married Neil Burgess; 
John F. Germon; Mrs. E. M. Post, and Wesley Sisson. 
Their repertory consisted of two well-worn but always 
amusing plays, “Our Boys’’ and “Married Life.” 

Gustave was to remain with the company until they 
reached Clinton, Iowa. After that he was to go ahead 
while Wallick was to remain with the company. When 
Gustave was about to leave, the company protested. 
He had won tiieir confidence, and they threatened to 
strike. What to do with Wallick was the problem. 

“Why not make him stage-manager?” suggested 
Dillon. 

“All right,” said Gustave, “but who is to go ahead of 
the show?” 

The company was gathered on the stage of the Davis 
Opera II<juse. Gustave scratched his head. Then he 
turned (piickly on the group of stage folk and said; 

“I’ve got some one for you. I’ll wire my brother 
Charles to come on and be advance-agent.” 

'rhus it came, about that from a little Iowa town 
there Hashed back to New York on a memorable morn- 
ing in January, 1877, the following telegram from Gus- 
tave to Charles Prohman: 

Your time has conic at last. Am wiring money 
for ticket to St. Paul, where you begin as agent for 
John Dillon. Will meet you 2 A.M. at Winona, 
where you change cars and where I will instruct.. 

Charles liapi)t‘nod to be at home when this telegram 
came. It was the first he had ever received. With 
trembling hands he tore it open, his rosy face broke into 
a serapliic smile, and the tears came into his eyes. He 
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rushed to his mother, thrinv his arm;', ainund her, and 
gas[)cd : 

“At last Fm in the Imihie: ;;’’' 

He lost no tinu' in starting. With a single grip- 
saek, which eonlaiiusi hi;, modest uardroiH', the eager 
boy started on Itis first railroml iournev ot any length 
into the great Wi'st. It was tin* initial r.tep of what, 
from this time on, w:is to be a I'ontimions niareh of ever- 
widening in ![ )ort a t lee , 

Begrimed but radiant, the boy stejiped from a day- 
coach at two o’clock in the laomii at Winona. No 
si'cne could h;ive been mure de.-.olate, S.tve for the 
station-master and a solitary brakemaii there was only 
one. other person em Iniml, and that individual was the 
faithful Clustave, who advanced i.wit'tly through the 
gloom and greeted his brother enthi! i.i tie.dly. 

Charles was all excitement. He h;ui not slejit a wink. 
It was pcrhajis the longest and nio.st irksome journey 
he ever took. He was Iml-blin;; with tin* desire to get to 
work. 

The two brothers went to a hotel wlien* (luslavc 
had a room, and lln're they ;;at for four hours. It 
is a picture well worth k.vpine, in mind: the pleased 
older boy, eager to get his brother startei! right; the 
younger lad all ears, and his ey«*s l>ig with wonder 
and anticipation. There wait no of ftKxl or 

rest. Gustave was enthusiastic nlamt the <o!Uj,,tny. 
He said to his brother: 

“Why, Charley, we’ve got real New ’i'ork actors, and 
our leading lady, Louise Dillon, has a y.enuine lastlskin 
coat. That coat will get u.s out of any town. You’ve 
got no ‘Ghost Show’ amateur;: to handle now, but real 
actors and actresses.” 
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Then ccune an announcement that startled the boy, 
for Gustave continued; 

“Your salary is to be twenty -five dollars a week and 
hot, el l.>ills, but you must not spend more than one dollar 
and a half a day for meals and room.” 

In this dinj'y room of an obscure hotel in a country 
town Gharles Ih-ohman got his first instructions in prac- 
t.ical theatric'al work. Perhaps the most important of 
this rdat.(.Hl tf> bill-posting. In those days it was a 
tradition in tht'atrieal advertising that whoever did the 
most efieetive bill-posting in a town got the audience. 
Most of t,he ]ml)lic'ity was done with posters. An 
a.tlvanc(' a;’,'cnl. hatl to be a practical bill-poster himself. 
To get the most conspieuotis sites for bills and to keep 
tho.se bills iip until the attraction played became the 
chief task of tlic advance-agent. The provincial bill- 
post.<.'rs wt're fickle and easily swayed. The agent with 
the; most ])crsuasivc ])crsonality, sometimes with the 
greatest drinking capacity, won the day. 

All this advice, and much more, was poured by 
(histavc! into the willing ears of the youthful Charles. 
No injtmction Laid on that kecn-cyed boy in the gray 
dawn of t.hat historic morning back in the ’seventies was 
more significant than t.h(;sc words from his elder brother: 

“Your success in handling the bill-i)oster does not lie 
through a barroom door. Give him all the passes he 
wants, but never buy him a drink.” 

'Pliat those words sank deoi^ly into Charles Frohman 
is shown by t.hc fact that he seldom drank liquor. His 
chief tiv)plc through all the coming crowded years was 
never sitrongcr than sarsaparilla, soda-water, or lem- 
onade. 

The task aliead of Charles would have staggered 
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any Inil tlu- mnst (!;umlU'ss ftttluf.iar.jn. Aiuntij.^ other 
things, as (instavc (iiscovt-rct!. tiitTi* wa:; no nmtt,' for 
the (.'oiiipaiiy utter St. I’anI, whioh wa;; to he playeil 
the following week. 

“You nmsi tliseover new towns- anil hill them,’’ he 
said, “(let what p’'hi!:u;; you want. 'I'ite p- uite:-;: have 
been instrvuied to til! orders from you," 

The hours r.ped on. ('harlv. asked a fhotreuid cjues- 
tions, anti (lustave tilled him with laets a*, dawn broke 
and day eame. It was nearly seven o’eioi k, time for his 
train for St. I’uul to Ieav<*. ('harles would not hear of 
htiving breakfast. lie was t(K> full of <ie:.ire to get to 
work. 

Among other things, t'h.arles earried a lefitT from 
CitUStavu to Walliek, who wa:; teu.pi ra: :iy aheatl of the 
show, which said: 

This is tny hrotJur uko U'iH ‘akc the 

advance in your i‘l(ue. 

The first word tliat eanu* from the young .adv.aiee.- 
agent announeed aetion, fur he wired: 

All right with Walliek. Have diseavered River 
Falls. 

River Falks, it happened, luui !>een “di.seovered” be- 
fore and ab.'indoned, but Charles thought he was; making 
route history. 

Charles imuK-dialely set to work with the extraor- 
dinary energy that alway.H eharaeterizwi him. 'I'he ehief 
bill-poster in St. Paul wa.s named Iluine.s, t'harles eap” 
turedhim with his engaging :;mile, and he bee.ime a willing 
slave. It was Haines who taught hiuj how' to iroiit lniils. 
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Later on when Gustave arrived with the show, he spoke 
of the boy with intense pride. He said: 

“I liave tanght yonr brother Charley how to post 
l)ills. He took to it like a duck to water. He didn’t 
mind how much paste he spattered over himself. His 
one desire was to know how to do the job thoroughly. 
I am going to make him the greatest theatrical agent 
in the world.” 

Curiously enough, Haines lived to be a very old man, 
and in the later years of his life he was able to stick up 
the twenty-eight-sheet stands that bore in large type the 
name of the little chubby proteg6 he had introduced to 
the art of bill-posting back in the long ago. 

At St. Paul Charles had oi^position — a big musical 
event at Ingersoll Hall — and this immediately tested 
his resource. He got his printing posted in the best 
places, went around to the newspaper offices and got 
such good notices that John Dillon was inspired to re- 
mark that he had never had such efficient advance 
work. It is interesting to remember that at this time 
Charles Frohman was not yet eighteen years old. 

Now came the first evidence of that initiative which 
was such a conspicuous trait in the young man. He 
had come liack to see the performances of his company, 
and had watched them with .swelling pride. Several 
times he said, and with pardonable importance: 

“What we need is a new play. We must have some- 
thing fresh to advertise.” 

The net result of this suggestion was that his brother 
obtained the manuscript of “Lemons,” a comedy that, 
under the title of “Wedlock for Seven,” had been first 
Xiroduc.ed at Augustin Daly’s New Fifth Avenue Theater 
in New York. A, copy of the play was sent on to 
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Charles to enable him to vvci'.sv-.- !he ■ for it, 

and it was the first play r;;. : b ‘ he ever read. 
“Lemons” vindieated Chaiie b :.ui',:.:e .i iiss. beeause it 
added to the strength nf the repertieA- and hr. nv-ht eon- 
sideralile nt-w business. 

Charles took an infinite pride in hi. work. He was 
cajiter for s.ui'.e.e .'.ii >!i' . he worked e.irly and late, and 
wIk'U t.lie sea.sun eloiu'd at the «-nd o! June he was. a full- 
ned}j;ed anil e'-pesienr. -d advanee ayent. With his 
brother he reached t'bieaiv jnly .\ih. In the lulthy of 
nooley’s 'I'lieater he was introdneed tn K. M, iluoley, 
who, after various hard hip . a.yain eoni r> died the theater 
which bore his name, now Powers’ 'I’he.iter. ( tut of that, 
chance meeliny eatne a Ion;; friend f;;p and a eoiuieetion 
that helped in later years to ejve Chaile . h'rohinan his 
first speetueular sueees:-,, for it wa . .Mr. iiooh-y who 
helped to hark “Shenandoah.” 

On July 5th, six months after he had left the Mast fitr 
his fir.st .start, ('harles aptn-.-sed at hi . tnoiUer’s home in 
New York, none the worse for his first < -.pe; -.'nee on the 
road. 


Charles was soon eager for the next season, (ius.tave 
had signed a contract with Jolm Dillon to take him out 
again, this time as jiart owner of the > i sap, nv. He and 
George Stoddart agreed to jmi up two hundred and fifty 
dollars each to launch the tour of the Stoddart Comedy 
Company with Jolm Dilkm as titar. ( 'Iiarh*.-; was to vm- 
tinue as advaneis agent. 

It was a long summer for the hoy. When August 
arrived and the time came to start west there was a 
financial council of war. Gustjtve eounletl on getting 
liis capital from members of the family, but no money 
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was forthcoming. Daniel had received no salary from 
Callender, and the great road project seemed on the 
verge of failure. Charles was disconsolate. But the 
mother of the boys, ever mindful of their interest, said, 
in her serene way : 

“I can get enough money to send you to Chicago and 
I will put up some lunches for you.” 

Charles was eagerly impatient to start. He nagged at 
his brother : 

“Gus, when do we start for Chicago? Do we walk?” 

He was sent down-town to find out the cheapest route, 
and he returned in great excitement, saying: 

“The cheapest way is over the Baltimore & Ohio, 
second class, but it is the longest ride. We can ride 
in the day-coach, and even if we have no place to wash 
we will get to Chicago, and that is the main thing.” 

When they reached Chicago the first of the long chain 
of disasters that was to attend them on this enterprise 
developed. 

Stoddart was jicnniless. The two hundred and fifty 
dollars that ho ex[)ectc(l to contribute to the capital 
of the new combination was swept away in the failure of 
the Fidelity Bank. He had looked forward to Gustave 
for help, and all the while Gustave, on that long, toilsome 
journey west, was hoping that his partner would provide 
the first railroad fares. So they sat down and pooled 
their woes, wondering how they could start their tour, 
with Charles as an interested listener. 

Every now and then he would chirp up with the 
question : 

“How do I get out of town?” 

Finally Gustave, always resourceful, said: 

“You don’t need any money, Chwl^^y- ?’ve got rail- 
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road pasKPS for ytni. and you can ttivc tho hut els orders on 
nic for your boartl and lod'an};.” 

It. was a custom in thi>sc days fnr ; ■ i-c.c.:. r .-it t nl:; to 
give orders for their ol I’ie.at'' la;; hutcl, rent ct hall, hill- 
posting, and ha}'.;;;i;;f np-.a the that followed. 

Hotels in particular were willing to aceept orders on the 
treasurer of a Ihetitrieal .•i.nata!',’. ahotit to play a d:ite, 
I)ecause, in the eviutt of o.ie.'.plete faiUire, there was 
idways h;igita};e to seise iind hohl. 

Ho, armed with passes ujtd with tlu* opt eae ■ s of youth 
and anticipation, Charles set hirth on what hei-ume in 
many resiieets the mend meinorahle road exiH-rienee in 
his life. The first town he hilled was Stre.ator, Illinois. 
Then he hurried on to Ottjiwa and Peoria, where they 
wore to i)lay during fiiir week, whieh was tht‘ hig week 
of the year. Misfortune {leseemh-d at Stre.ator, for de- 
spite the lavish <lispl:iy of posti-rs attd the ample ad- 
vance notice that Chttrles lured the local e<lit<>r,s into 
publishing, the total receipt r. on the fir.sl night were 
sevanit.y' s{'ven dollars. 'Phis, and mort*, had already 
been idedged before^ the curtain went up, and Custave 
was not even able to pay John Dilloti Ids :;even <lollars 
and seventy cents, whieh ropn ifnii-d hi;; ten per cent, 
of the gross rceeiptr.. 

By “traveling on their bajtg.age.*' whieh %v.as oiU' of 
the expedients of the time anti a eustoni whieh h.as not 
entirely passsed out of use, the ef'ivqiar.y got to tHlawa, 
where Charles joined them. 'Here, in ;i eotnie eireum- 
stance, he first develoj>ed the amaxing infhtenee that he 
was able to exert on people. 

Although an admirable actor with a large folhnving and 
the most delightful and comp.anion.-ibli- of men. John 
Dillon had one unfortunate failing. He war. adilicted to 
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drink, and, rcj^ardU'ss of corivsequences, he would periodi- 
cally siuxnmil) to thivS weakness. At Ottawa, the town 
crowdc'd wilh visitors for the annual fair, Dillon fell 
from jtraee. '’I'he l)ill for the evening was “Lemons,” 
and there was evcay indication that the house would be 
sold out. 'Hie reeei])ts were badly needed, too. 

Latt' in (he afternoon came the terrifying news that 
Dillon lay stitiiefied from liquor in his room. Every- 
l.)ody save Oharles was in despair. Dillon had conceived 
a great fancy for Charles, and he was deputized to take 
the actor in hand, get him to the theater, and coerce 
him through the ])lay. 

Charles iH'siiondc'd nobly. He aroused the star, took 
him to the theater in a carriage, and stood in the wings 
throughout the whole performance, coaching and inspir- 
ing his intoxicated star. By an amusing circumstance, 
Dillon was reciuircd to play a drunken scene in “Lem- 
ons.” He performed this part with so much realism 
that the audience gave him a great ovation. The real 
savior of that performance was the chubby lad who 
stood in the wings with beating heart, fearful every 
moment that Dillon would succumb. 

New and heavier responsibilities now faced Charles 
Frohman. The company was booked to play a week in 
Memphis, Tennessee, the longest and most important 
stand of the tour. In those days the printers who sup- 
plied the traveling companies with advertising matter 
were powers to be reckoned with. When the supply of 
printing was cut oflf the company was helpless. 

Charles H. McConnell, of the National Printing Com- 
pany, who supplied the Stoddart Company with paper, 
was none too confident of the success of that organiza- 
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tion. When he heard of the M.-n ■I,’'-: cri - ij'.'io.ftit he 
insisted that Chtstave, who wa;: older and inon- ex])eri- 
enced, be sent ahead tti pave the way. ( 'liarle:; was sent 
back to manaKC the emnpan.y, and ikav eanu' hir. first 
attempt at hamllin}.: actors. He rose to tin- -■ne-r-'eney 
with all hi.s eharaet eristic inc.enuity. 

He be^an at ('liatnpe.ic.n. HHnoi:;. 'I'he fin.t test of 
hisrcsonrcecameal aotit' nij;ht stand Waupaca, Iowa- - 
where “Lemons” was billed as a lVatnr«“. 'I'lic proi’.jurts 
for a big house were goiuL Hoard and railmatl fare 
seemed assured, when just before r.uppcr-tiine John F. 
Germon, one of the (.'oiiip.’iny, ap; 'i 'Oi p.'d {'harles in 
great perturbation. 

“We can’t play to-night. Mr.-.. l*o.-.t i-. sii k." 

Mrs. Post played the part of the old woman in the 
play, and it was a very impori.-mt nMe. 

Charles Frohman only smiled, ar. he always, did in an 
emergency. Then he said to (iennou; 

“You’re a member of the well known ( iiTnum family, 
aren’t you? Then live up tt) its re; nt.it ion and play tlie 
part yourself.” 

“But how about my mu.staehe?" a;4"ed riennoti, 

“I will pay for having it sluaved olf,” n‘plietl Fnthman. 

The net result was that (k'rmnn r.aerificed hi;; mus- 
tache, played the part aecejilably without any one in 
the audience discovering that he was a man u;,; ;.[u>-rad 
ing as an old woman. Charles put Walliek, who was 
acting as stage-manager, itr Germon 's part. 'Fbus the 
house was saved and the eomjt.iny w.n*; able to I sl’i 

With his attractive ways and eternal tlimightfulness 
Charles captivated the eomp.my. He :;Hiplitd the 
women with candy and Ixnighl j»*;iniit . fur the men. 
On that trip he developed his fondness for jieanuts that 
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never forsook him. He almost invariably carried a bag 
in his pocket. When he could not get peanuts he took 
to candy. 

A great friendship struck up between Frohman and 
Stoddart, who, in a way, was a character. He played 
the violin, and when busiiic.ss was bad and the company 
got in the dumps vSt,oddart added to their misfortunes 
l)y playing doleful tunes on his fiddle. But that fiddle 
liad a virtxie not to be de.spised, because it was Stoddart’s 
bank. In its hollow box he secreted his modest savings, 
and in more than one emergency they were drawn on 
for company bed and board. When the organization 
reached Memphis Charles had so completely won the 
affections of the company that they urged him to stay 
on with them. But business was business, and he had 
to go on in advance. 

Charles now went ahead to “bill” Texas. The reason 
for the cxx)edition was this: 

In Memphis business was so bad that the manager 
of the theater there advised Gustave to send the com- 
pany through Texas, where, he assured them, there 
would be no opposition, and they would have the state 
to themselvCvS. This advice proved to be only too true, 
for the company not only had the state to itself, but the 
state for a time held the company fast — in the unwilling 
bonds of financial misfortune. 

The plan was to play the best towns in Texas and 
then go back through the Middle West, where John 
Dillpn had a strong following, and where it was hoped 
the season could close with full pockets. Up to this 
time the company had received salaries with some de- 
gree of regularity. But from this time on they were 
to have a constantly diminishing acquaintance with 
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money, for hard Inek doiu-i’ndi'd llicni flu* moment 
thc'y crossed the frontiers of tho I.nnc Star Slato. 

It was about thi;; tinu* 'hat t at, the 

soHcitatioti of (Instavt*, . ■’ an i!i!i'!V:a in the 

Htoddart C'omcdy ('omjtanv for a laaah-i'd dollar 1)111. 
This bill was };ivcn to ('harli-:; a; a "I'rop,'' in those 
days th(' (inamhal intci'.rity of the Irpit tniatr !' i-alrical 
combimition was somi'tiinrs ’t''; -d bv ban! hearted 
hotel- Is ecpen;. 'I'he ke:s c'.the'is’ '* varies so.ujie,;, mhi- 
strel shows, and eirenses ei-f.-. id a oiueh higher eredlt, 
An .'idvaaee apeiit like t'harles r imu-f iiiie , found dif- 
ficnlty in iierstnnlin;’. the hotel jieojile to ai-eejit orders 
on the eoinpaiiy’:; trejuntrer. 

With eharaeteristie e:i!. ■ ('Iiarle ; u ed the hnn- 

drcd-dollar hill as :i symlnd of o* , . - . , n,. (lasdied it 

on hotel-keepers and railway tiyeni '. iti the eandes.s wtiy 
that inspired eonfldeiiet‘, aiiii, wh.al wa . more to the 
point, credit, lie e.arried this hundred dollar bill for 
nearly a month. Often when a .ketl to jtav his hosird 
bill he would prodtiee the note .and :e.k for ehanye. be- 
fore the stc'irtled elerk eouUl tlraw his bre.ith he would 
add: 

“Perhaps it nn}fht be best if I pave you an order on 
the treasurer.” 

This always .servial to pet him out of t.iwn without 
spending cash for hotel bill:;. 

Texas was still ti rougli e, nud . attd ( 'harle:;*:; reekless 
display of the hundred-dollar lull unee p.a\'e hitu a narrow 
escape from po.s.sible de.ath. He had m.a.le tlie usual 
careless display of wealth at n .sm.all hotel in ('.alvert. 
The bad man of the town witnesses! tin* : > s f* siimioe and 
immediately began to shadow the ytuinp aovaiiee agent 
When Charles retired to his rosjin he fountl, to his dismay, 
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that there was no lock on the door. He had a distinct 
feeling that a rol:)bcry would be attempted, so he quietly 
left the hotel and st)ent the night riding back and forth 
on the train l)etween Calvert and Dallas. This cost him 
nothing, for lie had a iiass. 

At Galveston occurred an une.\pectcd meeting. Daniel 
Frohnian, who was aheatl of Callender’s Minstrels, had 
arrived in t,own by boat from New Orleans (there being 
no railway connection then) to book his show for the 
next wet'k. On arriving at the Tremont Opera House 
he was ,sur])ris(;.d to see Charles writing press notices in 
the box-ofiic;c. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. “I thought 
you were in Tennessee.’’ 

Charles walked to the window and said, with great 
pride, “We play here all next week.” 

“Have you got the whole week?’’ asked Daniel. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“But can’t you give mo Monday or Tuesday night?” 
asked Daniel. 

“Impossible,” replied Charles, haughtily. 

“All right,” said Daniel, in friendly rivalry, “then I 
will have to hire Turner Hall and knock you out for two 
nights with our brass-band parade.” 

Charles then came out into the lobby and confessed 
that his company was up against it, and that it meant 
bread and butter and possibly the whole future of the 
comi)any if he could only play Galveston. 

“We Jiro coming here on our trunks,” he said, “and 
we’ve got to get some money.” 

Daniel immediately relented. He arranged with the 
railroad to delay the train and thus make a connection 
which would carry his company on through to the in- 
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terior. He hoeketl ( >a!vt‘:.ti>n f*ir tlic sfi Mtul wcrk fol- 
lowing. This left the week in ;!■■:! fn-e tn Charles, 
who breailu’il easier. 

Charlc.s now went nn ami !>i!li-tl .‘''hennatt, Ihnj.ston, 
and Dallas. At Dallas the hard lurk that liad }',rii}j)cd 
the. company the nuuneiit it left M. lu- ’ • , dr .rriulvd 
more vigorously tlian hefori'. Itillnn imt «iuly h-II from 
grace tigain, but d:. ,-,l, (Ur.tavi' I'lohman had 

vowed that lu* would tli:'rharj*.e him if he wem on another 
.spree, and lu' kept his word, 'Flu y \\ere in a real pre- 
dicament, witfi star gone, bnsines:; b.id, and praetically 
stranded a thousami mihs; from iiom.e, 

C'harler., who fretjuenlly came Isuk to ioin the com- 
pany, was the one bright spin of tlio .e precarious days, 
for he never lo.st his optiuilsm or his snnlc. 

“What we m*ed.'' he ;;aid at a eoiineil of war in 
Dallas, “is a new iday. I liave been reading in the 
N(W York Clipivi about one called 'I 'ink Dominoes.' 
I think it Ls ju.st the thing for us to do. In f.tft, 1 have 
already sent for a copy of it .” 

The play arrived tlte next tlay, and when C.eorge 
Stoddart read it to him the yoiitig ag.ent Imlihled with 
laughter and said : 

“It’s bound to be a big success. ” 

It was decided to put on “I’ink Dominoes” at Hous- 
ton. Charles remtiined hehintl ami watched the re- 
hearsals, the fir.Ht of th(‘ kind he h.ati ever seen. Con- 
trary to all exjK'ctation;., Houstorj wa:: :,hoekr!i Ity the 
play. The audience literally "walked out " ami the 
run of one night ended. 

Misfortunes now crowded tliiek and fa:;t. Salaries 
had ceased entirely, and it wjis with the utmost <liffieult,y 
that the company proceeded on its wtry. Art a erowuiiig 
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hardship, Callender repented of his bargain and with- 
drew the much-used aitd treasured hundred-dollar bill. 

When Charles met Gustave in Seguin he said: “We’re 
up against a hard proposition. The people want John 
Dillon. It’s hard to book an attraction without a star.” 

In this statement Charles Frohman expressed a truth 
that lie afterward made one of his theatrical axioms, 
for he became the leading exponent of the star system, 
and developed, in fact, into the king of the star-makers. 

Charles rose supreme over the hardshii^s that filled 
his colleagues with gloom. Many a night, in order to 
save hotel bills, he slept on a train as it shunted back and 
forth lictwecn small towns. He always turned up in the 
morning smiling and serene, with cheer for his now dis- 
couraged and alniost di.sgruntlcd colleagues. 

Loxiise Dillon’s sealskin sack rendered heroie service 
during these precarious days. It was almost literally 
worn out as collateral. As Gustave had predicted, it 
got the comixany out of town on more than one occasion. 
A little incident will indicate some of the ordeals of that 
stage of the tour. At Hempstead a “norther” struck 
the town and the temperature dropped. Wesley Sisson 
caught a hard cold and concluded to get what he called 
‘ ‘ a good sweat. ” He had scarcely made his preparations 
and settled himself in bed when he heard a rap at the 
door and a voice said, “Open up.” 

‘Who’s that?” asked Sisson. 

“Charley,” was the reply. “Let me in. There isn’t 
a spare bed in this house and I am freezing to death.” 

“All right,” said Sisson, “but you don’t want to come 
in here, because I am trying to sweat to death.” 

“Great Scott!” yelled Frohman, “that’s what I want 
to do.” 
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Sisson Rt. him in ami la- rctuaija-ii all 

I'X't'rysvhi'i'i- ('harU’s i'l'tihuiaii lirfw |ii-ii]il<‘ tn him, 
The first, tinu' iu* hooktal Ih'tsi.tua iu' nia<li' titriuh; with 
Colonel MrPluT; I 'll, who owiu il till* Pi't'kiii;'. 0{H‘ra 
House and tlu* im'vilabk* saloon . Tin* old 

inanager- a rather rough ru:.!onu*r ulio had kilU'd his 
rnan-'-was a great and t’h.trli*:. I"';;nilcil 

several hours with him one nigli! a) a '.ainc while w.iiting 
for a train. 

In one of the. e, .la; ‘s. davke..! hour , hi* said to 
Stoddurt : 

“IVc got tin idea. Ia*t‘s play liou tnn." 

“But we’ve jtist, been there," :,.iid thudiiail. 

“Never mind,’’ .said t'harle.;. ‘‘i'll ii\ h." 

The next day he lurneil up at lion. -tun ;uid went to 
Colonel McPherson. 

“What, you here again.'" he asked. 

“We've come bark," replied Chiules with ready re- 
source, “to play !i .speei.-d lusiefit for your tkluiol 
Teachers’ A.-woeial ii m.'’ 

The old man chuckled. "Well, if you ean get 'em in 
the house you are all right." 

Charles was already planning a serie; of benelit.s for 
volunteer firemen and widovv.s and ■. iu future 

towns. It was a case of "anv*’.;-: •, to };et a enavd." 
He hesitated amommtt, then faeetl the «ild man with his 
winning smile and said : 

“Colonel, I wish you wouitl let me have fifty liollars 
to send back to the eunipan\ ." 

“All right, my boy; there’s the uife, lielij ri'sin lf. 
Plurry up. Let us have a game of eunino." 

Charles wired tlie nmdi-ueeded money to iu.s hnrlher, 
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then came back and dutifully played the game. But 
neither trunipcd-ui) benefits for the most worthy of 
causes nc.)r l.hc unfailing good-humor of the boyish 
advance-agent, c^ould stem the tide of adversity. Things 
went from Ixid to worse. Louise Dillon, all hope of 
salary gom', gave,; her little remaining capital to Gustave, 
saving only enough for her railway fare, and went back 
to her home in Cincinnati. Stoddart now played more 
dolefully tlian evtn' on his violin, ransacked its recesses, 
and tvxnu'd over liis last cent for the common good. 

“We’ve got to get back North,” said Gustave. 

With the utmost elTort, and by pawning jewelry and 
clothes, the company gladly saw the last trace of Texas 
disaixpear over the horizon. 

It was a hard journey back. At Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
Chai'les luid to wait for the company because he did not 
have enough (.'ash to go on ahead. Here the whole 
company was strandtid until several of the members suc- 
ceeded in get. ting enough money from home by wire 
to send tlu'm on. 

Mcmpliis provetl to be a life-saver. Here the com- 
pany took a steamboat down the Arkansas. It is nota- 
ble because thus eaidy Chatles showed that eagerness 
to take a chance which eventually caused his death, for, 
on this trip, as on the Lusitania, he had been warned not 
to sail. 

'Fhc river was low and the pilot was reckless. When- 
ever the boat groa.ne(l over a bar Charles would say, 
“ 'That’s great,” although the other members of the 
comixany shivered with apprehension. 

By using every device and resource known to the 
traveling company of those days, the Stoddart Comedy 
Company finally reached Richmond, Kentucky. It had 
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left a trail c'f ; - Frliiial. tie tf : im! a watiliin 

!lu‘ wlmlt* (lairlr.urn! * ala-aai U) Cin» 

ciiinati ti* FumU and bd! !hr auai^ftn !.a\ns. 

At Kiehiiaaid had an u\ ni. llicii, 

always, 'A'nala da' inv-i! diV lavn 

of tiu* liara:>aed .aul ni-r, !y flira’nir.d « -i a.iiiLoif it ai. The 
play was ahva\- aar‘r‘.;4Mt* and it a.1ita»;4, invariably 
(Ircnv an atidivnev. 

**Wliy not havi* a real tu'v.o^ play I'ludi* lorn?’' ,stiid 
(lustave. 

So he w5ri*d Chaiiwi as. loHnw a 

(ni me fin ATii a?s/ oaa/ ar,? "miih Sam 

L'UfiiS* Ih: ^Hie ia !i'!i >am !^S-f a:% t/iaw»ni«A. 

Sain Lneaa was a fanime. ntaP’o nuir.tix*! who had 
been with the Callender * • »'.> ; .■ Hr * pf a e«dkc« 

tkm of (tianunuls that inadt‘ fain t!ir mw and uclimra- 
lion of his rollraisn- Curtav*.^ kia-w tletf f liesr jinvels, 
like I/onise DillonT sistlskin :.ark, inraiit a meal ticket 
for the tonipany aiul tram p»»rl ate »n in an '■osTy,*.ni‘\-. 

Charles ‘^niiae.rd Sallit/ (liiam Mr-.. J«jhii C. 

Rice), and sent hw tlnwn witli laase., wins t’V f!it‘ way, 
provided the* money fm* the trip iliarlrr*. ilien pro- 
ceeded to cover his ^'bemoii:/* pri'.ii-r:- with ’’Unde 
Tomls CalniC* print ‘my, whieli he hastily a^ paired, and 
awaited results. 

^^Uncle Tom's CalniC was play«nl tii a paekt-d house 
at Richmond, and the .-ravp.!!:-.; was. aide in pel out of 
Kentucky. Ciiistave now had vt-luie; tii" biy liteaitess in 
Ohio, and ispeeially at Wihiaaro,^?^ miiirli was Ham 
Lucas's home town, fhit ihi* refill wav, the usual 
eKperieruH' with home palofnay- rf lie tine talent, and 
only a handful of i>mph caiiie to see lim* play. Sallk 
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Cohen, despairing of getting her salary, had quit the 
coinpany. and on this night Polly Stoddart, who was a 
tall, well-develoi)cd woman, had to play Little Eva. 
When she sat on the lap of Wesley Sisson, who played 
her father, she not, only hid him from sight, but almost 
crushed him to earth. 

Wilmington proved to be the last despairing gasp of 
the Stoddart Comedy Company, for the trouble-studded 
tour now ended. Some of Lucas’s diamonds were 
pawned to get the company back to Cincinnati. 

The sad news was telegraphed to Charles, who was 
billing Newport, Kentucky, which is just across the 
Ohio River from Cincinnati. He received the message 
while standing on a step-ladder with a paste-brush in his 
hand. Now came an early evidence of his humor and 
equanimity. He calmly went on posting the bill for the 
.show that he knew would never appear. Afterward in 
reciting the incident he made this explanation: 

“I didn’t want to tell the bill-poster that the company 
was dosed, bec:ausc he had just made a fresh bucket of 
paste and 1 didn’t want him to waste it. Besides, he 
had become enthusiastic at the prospect of seeing a real 
negro Unde Tom, and 1 had just given him some passes 
for the show. 1 didn’t want all his disappointments to 
come at one time.” 

After all the liardships of the previous months, and 
with salaries tinpaid, the company now found itself 
stranded in the spring of 1878 at the Walnut Street 
Hotel in Cincinnati. Gustave’s problem was to get his 
people home. Fortunately, most of them lived in the 
Middle West. By pawning some of his clothes and mak- 
ing other sacrifices he was able to get them off. Only 
Prank Hartwell and Charles were left behind. 
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Gitstave gut a pass to Baltiinon*. when* lu' borrowed 
enough money from (’allencier, then in his tleeline, to 
take care of Hartwell, t.'harles w.is left, behind as 
security fur the whole I'rohnian bill at the Walnut 
Street. Hotel. Aiihime.h C'harle:; was amiable and smil- 
ing, the hutt‘1 thought, that his cheerful deme.auor was 
an unsati.sfaetory return for board and lotlging, sit he 
w;is asked to vaeale hi.s room alter a few d.ay.s. He now 
spent his time walking about the streets and eating one 
meal a day. At night lu* sat in the t.nmmer gnirtions 
“across the Rhitie,’’ li.stening to the nni:;ie. and then 
seeking out a ijlace where he eould gel a bed for a 
quarter. 

By giving an I OH to the saim* !’<nn. y Ivania ticket- 
agent who h;ul staked (iuslav<\ and with fivt' dollars 
telegraphed by the iiuUdtitigable brother hack in New 
York, he got as far as Philadelphia. He !unde<l there 
without a cent, in his pocket. 

“1 mnst get ht»nie,” he .saiii. 

He. got rvn a day oiai li of a New \*ork train without 
the vestige of a tielaU ami still mal. ■ , In tlnwc days 
the cars were he.ated by stoves, and near each .st ove was a 
large co:i!d)o.x. 

When Charles lieard tlu‘ <-«imluclor’s cry, “'rickets, 
pleased ht' hid hiiu.seli in the coal bos .'tml nmiained 
there until the' tiwfnl pi ni*n,!ac pa^ised by. Being 
small, ho etould juil! the lid of tin* bo.s clown and be 
completely hidden from sight. Alter tlu* conductor 
passed, he scramblecl out and resumed his si*at. He had 
to repeat this performance sc.*veral times on the trip. 
Afterward in speaking of it. he .snicl: 

“I wasn’t a bit frightened for myself. 1 knew I 
would suffer no harm. My chief concern was for a 
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kind-hearted old man who sat in the seat next to the 
coal-box. He was much more agitated than I was.” 

On a bright May afternoon Charles turned up, sooty 
but smiling, at 250 East Seventy-eighth Street, where 
the Frohman family then lived. He had walked all the 
way up-town from the ferry. His first greeting to Gus- 
tave was : 

“Well, when do wo start again?” 
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/ NSTICAH of di.:.-. him, ( 'hado ; h'nthman’s 

baptism of h;!n!;h:;i with tin- .h'lm i>illoii ('otn- 
panics only lilloii him witli a n-urwoii .tninr for the 
theatrical busim-ss. Tlic huni;'’r fi>r t hi* road wa*: ■Srotig 
in him. Agtiin it was ('.ustavc wlio pn ivt-d to In* the t'ood 
angel, and who now k'd him to a pictnre-uiue ovperieiin*. 

During the summer of iSy-S j. 11. (Jack) Ilavcrly 
acquired the Callender Original Oovyl:: Mimhrels, and 
Gustave, who luid tin impur'.-mi hand in t!u* negotititinn, 
was retained as mtmae.er. He i-tarted for th<‘ Pacific 
coast with his dusky a;',i'.ri';.'atiiin, and in Chiettgo fell in 
with his new employer. 

Ilavcrly was then tit the higli tide of his is.l raordintiry 
career. He was in many re-.picf the atnn.omi-nl dic- 
tator of his time. Tiei;iimin;.: tis owner of a small vtiriety 
theater in Toledo, Ohio, he had ri:;en to be the mantigin* 
of half a dozen imporltint fhetiter.s in .New \'ork, < ‘‘iueaen, 
and Philadelphia. Not less Ihtin fen tr.sM-Iin;; eom- 
panies bore his name. 

By imstinet a plnnger. his liaring deals, bertime the 
theatrical talk of the eoimlry. He wtis ti dtisliing and 
conspicuous figure; his sjcieioii:; shirt front slione with 
diamonds, and he w'ore a large fkit - lov.i.i-d stiff hat in 
which he carried all hi.s eoiTespi.nden.-t* and private 
papers. 
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Haverly specialized in minstrels, for he was a genius 
at capitalizing the enthusiasm of the theater-going 
public. Jtist at this time he was launching the greatest 
of all his traveling enterprises. To meet the competition 
of the newly fornuHl Barlow, Wilson, Primrose and West 
minstrels he dc'cided to merge all his white minstrel 
companies into the Haverly Mastodons. It was to in- 
clude forty st.ar performers, more than had ever before 
been assembk'd in a minstrel organization. So proud 
was Haverly of (his total that the .advertising slogan of 
the ('ompany, which was echoed from coast to coast, 
and whi<.-h became^ a |)opular theatrical phrase every- 
where, was “ Forty—- Count ’Em — Forty.” 

Gu.stave found Haverly in the throes of Mastodon- 
malcing. Always solicitous of the family interest, he 
asked him if he hatl engaged a treasurer. When Haverly 
replied that he had not, Gustave immediately spoke up; 

“Why don’t you hire my brother Charley? He has 
had exi)erienei‘ on the road.” 

“All right, Gus,” he replied. “I’ve got two Froh- 
mans with me; now. If Charley is as good as they are, 
he is all right.” 

Thus it came about that for the first time the three 
Frohman Ijrothcrs were associated under the same 
employt'r. 

Gustave wired the good news and transportation to 
the eager and impatient Charles, who had irked under 
the inactivity of a hot summer in New York. Gustave 
added ten dollars and instructed his brother to buy a 
new suit, for the Frohman family funds were in a more 
or less .sad way. 

Henry Frohman’s generosity and his absolute in- 
ability to press the payment of debts due him had 
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brought, the falhor to a stat<‘ oj linaiii i.il • : ■ 

and the burden of th(' family ;;ustji>irt !>•:! tiinm tin* .sons. 

In a few days C'harle:; showed up loiihu!’, iu I’liierigo, 
but he had suffereii disaster on tie* wae. The ten- 
dollar “hand- ine-down " stiii haii f.sied oerrnieju, and 
when Charles appeareil it was. a sad s.ii.lu. 

“You can’t meet jaek Haverly in that s-uit,” said 
Gustave. 

“All right,” said (’barley, “1 will p,o tu a tailor and 
have it fixed in some way." 

The tailor, apparently, worked a miracle with the 
clotho.s, for Charli‘s became presentable and was intro- 
duced to tlu' great man, who, lila- mo,! other |,eople, 
readily sueeumbt'd to the boy's, v.'mn:;:', t. : uner. 

“You and I will work the public, all lipjit," he said to 
Charles. What was mon- ii ! 'sp ii-;, ii.iverly infonnisl 
him that he wtis to :iel as treasurer of the Mastodons ;it a 
salary of ten dollars a week, with an aliowanee of one 
dollar and a luilf a d:iy for board and k- 

A serious eomplieai ion now faced the boy. It was 
in the middle of July; the ei.e p .s;, w.is. not to start 
until August, and he eotild dniw no alary until the 
engagement began. With tlu* assist tmee of Gnsttive he 
rented a two-dollar-a-wt‘ek room and existet! on a meal- 
ticket good for twenty-two fifteen eeju me;ds that he 
had bought for three dolltins. 

Charles sat at rehearstils with Haverly. He luul a 
genius for stage dTeets and made many psaetie.d sug- 
gestions, The big bras.s b.-m.l. an .ill ■•;;po: ta-!: tidjunet 
of the minstrel show', fasein.ated him. When t he st'ttson 
opened with a flourish the rec;<*ipts aman d him. 

For the first time he came in eontuet wit h real money. 
The gross income of the Dillon eomjsmv had never ex- 
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ceeded a thousand dollars a week; now he was handling 
more than that sum every night. 

After a brief engagement at the Adelphi Theater in 
Chicago, whic;h llavcrly owned, the “Forty — Count 
’Em — Forty” started on their long tour which rounded 
out the amusement apprenticeship of Charles Frohman. 

Charles now made his first real appearance before the 
public, and in spectacular fashion. It was the custom of 
a minstred (company to parade each day. With their 
record-breaking organization the Mastodons gave this 
feature of minstrelsy perhaps its greatest traditions. 
Wearing shinirig silk hats, frock-coats, and lavender 
trousers, and headed liy “the world’s greatest minstrel 
band,” the “ Forty - Count ’Em — Forty” swayed the 
heart and moved the imagination of admiring multitudes 
whereven- Lluy wesrt. 

CharU's, who to the end of his days despised a silk 
hat, now, wore one for the first time, but under protest. 
However, he manfully took his place in the front set of 
fours with the ranking officers of the organization, and 
marched many a weary mile. So great was his dislike for 
a silk hat even then that he invariably carried a cap in 
his poc'ket and the moment the parade was over the 
abhorred htsadpicce was removed. 

The first stop of the Mastodons was at Toledo, Ohio. 
A great crowd assembled around the theater, and the 
treasurer, a weak little man, seemed afraid to raise the 
window. “They’ll run over me,” he whined. 

“All right,” said Charles. “I’ll take the window and 
sell the tickets.” 

Up to this time his only box-office experience had been 
as a mere lad at Iloolcy’s Theater in Brooklyn, but he 
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handled thal Injr cnnvd wish ; urh lil! ;tn.i ■■.peed that 
even “ Bijt Bill” h'liDit', wlin w.t . !h<' ■ . ;i! i - of the 
einuiKinv, patted him on the h.iek and aid a kiiul word. 

IhMite, who wa;: <. 'harle;'.’:; MsinTi' ir on Uii:; trip, 

was a tj-pn of lh<‘ Idi;. lt>nd. Idn aern!;.; 'he,itrii*a! man of 
tlu- time, lie was rax teet tall, aiid he !>e.vei'i-d over his 
youthhd assistant, who wa ■. hi ; oppo .jie in manner 

and sj)ee(*h. Vet iietween !!!e.e two nien df strange 
contrast tliere de<.-. ^ 1 a eiii .e ' h The little, 

plnnip, ror.y elieeked t jase nier iunld handle llie hig, 
blufT, noisy man.aeef at will, ton h u.e, t’h.ii'ie:; h'nth- 
nian’s experienee with nu'n alway .. 

The first tour was replete with tiriiit;' incident. 
When the company nx-n-hed Ur.idnsd, !' :m vlvaiiia, 
they fmmd the town in the throe ', .n ,td t ... itmn-nt. 
Oil was on eveiylic id loiijoie :t!!il atslde d.'rp in some 
of the. streets. A yre.at mulii!u<!e n.Heet.-d at the 
theater. After the first p;u1 of the ,!s. e,v the gallery, 
which wa.s full of peojile, creaked .atsd etlled a few 
inelics, creating :i netir panic. While thi ; was heing 
subdued an oil-'wtirehoiisi' on the out .kirt : of thi* town 
bunst into flames. Most of the volunteer liremen were 
in the theater w.itehine. tlie minstrel;. When ;m agi- 
tated individual «>ut on tlu* si«iewalk ytdled "hdre!” a 
real panic started inside tlu; thetiler ;tnd there was a 
mad rush for the door. 

Charles had ju.st fmishetl takitig the lielo-ts and 
stood with the tickcT-btrx in his hand, trying to calm tlu; 
crowd, but he was :is ;i straw in tin* wittd, 'Fhe m;td- 
dened people ran over him. Wheit the <-xeitement 
cleared away he was fottnd almost Imrieti in mud, mire, 
and oil outside, his clothes Utrti to shred but he still 
grasped the precious box In his h;md. 
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Now began a comradeship that was unique in the 
history of theatricals. The Mastodons, destined for 
long and ('ontinuous association, became a sort of 
traveling clul). ft was really a fine group of men, and 
the favoriUi of the organization was the rosy little 
treasurer who day by day fastened himself more firmly 
in the hearts of his colleagues. 

Nor was this due to the fact that he was “Haverly’s 
pocket-Ixiok,” as the. ineir affectionately called him, and 
their first aid in all financial need. He was the friend, 
confidant, and repository of all their troubles. With 
characteristic humor he gave each member of the com- 
pany a day on which he could relate his hardships. 
He had a willing ear and an open hand. 

When he could not give them the relief they sought 
he invariably said with that constant smile, “Well, I 
sympathize with you, anyhow.” 

Frohman was custodian of the company funds. One 
day in Denver four members of the company found them- 
selves without a cent. Charles had tided them over so 
many difficulties that they hesitated to ask him again. 
As they talked their troubles over they saw him coming 
down the street. Instairtly all four went down on 
their knees and held up their hands in supplication. 
When Charles saw them he said, “How much do you 
want?” And they got it. 

He was always playing some practical joke. With 
half a dozen mcnibers of the company he formed a little 
club which often had supper after the play. This club 
was the fountain-head of a thousand jests and pranks. 
On one occasion Charles suggested that for the sake of 
the novelty of the thing every member of the club have 
his head shaved. The group went to a barber-shop. 
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Only one chair war. vacant. liMwcvar. an-i t 'liarUv, Cush- 
man got that chair. While Ihr. ii>'na- v. .s . lii'iuir shorn 
of every vestige of hair Charh- ; iia.!;;.' i the others and 
they crept away. Wlim Cn .hni.m rrr.e-.'i-.l, liaUIasa 
babe, he found himtudf alone. Tie- -ol.e was on him. 

In hi.s joke ChtirU-:'. was u..ua!ly anir.1 msl alteltecl by 
Johnnie Rice, one <if tlu' matiy f.unou ; nhastn-Is. of that 
name. Rice could never ivr.ist the to r.lroke 
long whiskers. Whenever the hmi w.i . ea.-; •aally big 
Charle.s took Riet^ out of the i .-a;.: - , f,,r th.- lirsi. part 
and got him to assist him with the tieki t lal.ing. Any 
spectator with :i long facial liir ute pjowth was. r-ure. to 
have it cares:;ed to the a.'s. a, y, . -s of “'rickot, 
plca.se.’’ 

Somctime.s the men in tlie ns ■ ; , ’.a. .win;; of 

Rice’s eccentricity, often watelieti tho gallery for such a 
performance, and it invtiriably made them l.aitg.h. Once 
while the Masiotions were playiti;,; an etigag.euiimt at the 
Olympic in St. l/ouis they were ar;.-' ■'! to tiud Rice sit- 
ting in a front orchestra seat, w- ..-:' .i loin; pair of 
Dundreary whiskers, lie looketl ;;o Mtlenm that every 
one on the stage burst into laii;;!-,’.! r, It alnios.t broke 
up the perfonnance. Cliarkv. hatl ■ e - s • 1 1 !u‘ whi km;. 

It was on this minstrel tour th.at ('h.-uies h'rohinan 
gave the first real espn- -..a to his !;dent;; for pub- 
licity. Everything ahoul a minr.trel .eeoam was 
showy and flashy. So CharU-s .si d a uniijue idea 
of establishing a repul.-ifioa for solvency. He bought a 
small iron safe about tliriH* feet high. ( >u it were 
painted in large gilt letters, '‘'Preasurer, llaeaTly’s 
Mastodon Minstrels.” 

In reality there was very little need for this .safe, be- 
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cause “Jack” Haverly’s constant and insistent demands 
for cash kept the company coffers stripped of surplus. 

Charles saw in this safe a spectacular means of ad- 
vertising. It was put conspicuously on the top of the 
first load of baggage that went to the hotel. He always 
engagcHl at least f(.)ur men to unload it from the truck. 
It was l.licn placed in a conspicuous position in the hotel 
lobby and invariably drew a comment like this; 

“Gee wlii/d Tlxat Havcrly show has got so much 
money that it is carrying a safe to hold it.” 

'This was precisely the response that Charles desired. 
No sooner was the safe unloaded in the lobby than 
Charles appiroached it with great ceremony, holding a 
bunch of onc-dollar bills in his hand. This immediately 
attracted a crowd. With an admiring gallery, he would 
stow awaiy the money. Just as soon as the crowd dis- 
persed hc> would be back on the job removing this “prop ” 
capital to where it was needed. 

lie was edways ak'rt to luiblicity possibilities. Among 
other things he organized a drum corps composed of 
volnnt.ec'i'S who were; only too glad to serve him. He 
insp)ired this eorits t,o such i)roficicncy that its marching 
and conntcr-tnarclung l)ccamc a feature of the parades, 
by diverting the; drum corps to one part of the town 
and the parade t,o another, having them unite later on, 
he w'as able; to attract two big street crowds and then 
bring them together at a common point. 

All the*. wliiU^ the boy was growing in responsibility. 
Wit.boiil. a murmur he. a.ssumed practically all the duties 
of manager. He arranged the parades, visited the news- 
V)ai)cr office's, devised new numbers for the company, 
hcindled the tnoney, and always remained serene, un- 
disturbed, smiling, and optimistic. 
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CH ARl.KH FROM MAN 

Now came cvulenee nf his ithtsativc. Whili* his first, 
desire was to l)uild up the attraetiveni*: nf his hill, he 
combined witli it. a j'etiaiae <le:.ire to d --, < his asso- 
ciates. hVeiiuently he wunld s.ay to nien like the three 
Gorman l>nit hers (h'orjte, jatnes, asul John wlio were 
amoilK his i)rime pals in the . ; 

“Why don't you reliear.se some tlevv I'll go on 

and watch you at relu-arsals, and wa- i an put it in the 
bill” 

Out of sucll incitlents as thi.. came a dor.en new 
features. 

Durinj' this lour t'harles d:- on many < leea.sicms 

what amounted to a reckless disre>;ard of dun^;er. He 
had proved on the Dillon tcnir th:it he was ahvay;; willing 
to talcc a chance. 

Once while climbing ;i ::teep ineline mi the way to 
Grass Valley in Californiti tln-ir i-steei.-d train stopped. 
When ho asked wh.at the Irouhh* wa:. he was. told that 
they would have to wait ms a s.w ileh while another traitt 
came down the single track. He wa . afraid he would 
miss the cveninp.’s perfonuauce, so he askc'd the engineer 
if he could beat the dtm-n trails to the double track. 
On being told that there wais a ehanee, h«' said; 

“Take it and go as fust as yens eass." He made his 
town in time. 

Again in Colorado his li-ain was stoj.p,.,! py ;i slight 
fire on a bridge. He urged the condnettn' tvj go aeross. 
and was so insistent that the issass yielded, and the ti'ain 
got over just before the flanses leaped up asid i!ie r.trsict- 
ure began to crackle. 

What woisld have Iscen ass ordinary theatrical season 
waned. A minstrel emnpany, howeviT. laddons closed 
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for the summer, so the tour continued. For the first 
time Charles Frohman crossed the continent. Despite 
its higlr-sounding name and the glitter and splash that 
marked its spectacular progress from place to place, the 
long trip of the Mastodons was not without its hardships, 
for business was often bad. Nor did it lack interesting 
episodes. 

Once while making ari over-Sunday jump from St. 
Paul to Onuiha the train broke down somewhere in Iowa, 
and at sovtur o’clock the company was four hours from 
its destination. 'Fhc house had been sold out. Charles 
imraediat,ely bi;gan to send optimistic and encouraging 
telegrams. 

“Hold the crowd,” he wired. “We are on the way. 
Tell thenr we will give them a double show.” 

From every station he sent on some cheering message. 
When the train was half an hour from Omaha he sought 
out Sam Uevere, the prize banjoist of the company and 
a great fxin- maker. 

“Go into the baggage car and black up,” he said to 
Sam. “1 want to rush you on to the theater as soon as 
wc get to town.” 

'I'hey reae.hed Omaha at eleven-fifteen o’clock. Charles 
hustled Devere uj) to the opera-house in a hack. The 
comedian went before the curtain and entertained the 
audience until midnight. When the company arrived 
not twenty jHiople had left. The final curtain dropped 
at two-t.hirty o’clock before a delighted but weary crowd. 
The (.l•K■gra.m;'. from the treasurer which were read to 
the audience had saved the day — and the receipts. 

In the early stages of this long journey of the Masto- 
dons came an episode that made an indelible impress 
upon the memory of young Charles. In view of the 
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later history ol tiu' t\v»' at *"! .- u! s; , ii i !« 'th picturesque 
and histitric. 

It was ill ('Icvrla.ild. and tlii' d.iv \va;'> hut. q'he 
Mastoilons had in. t hni -In d l!ut> pa'a-lf, and (diurles, 
wisiry, piT, ai'i!! , and waarinn. ‘V.‘‘ a’-! lu'rt d :'.ilk hat, 
entered the has iilhet' a! tha t tpa’a il-'U ■ lU t'lcvelauii 
Avemte. Sittiuj’ in the ire.t u'er' . a! the wiiulow 

lie saw a sturdy lad ; , a je.h ..i ..ilver dallurs. 

lie slipped them in and nn! with an de:.!,-fity. 

llearin}.^ a m lise, lu' lot iked up arul helald younp, hiohiiuHi 
with the tile lilletl baek on he. hea.l. 

The Iniys’ eyes met. Into eaeh t ame a wistful IcKik. 

“1 wish 1 hail that silk hat oi your..." .-.aid the hoy 
at the wnndnw. 

“I wish .1 enuld do what you are iloinp with that 
tttotiey,” was the n p'-ii.-' frtnn tlu* envietl one. 

Such was the first '.ut tin.e, between fharhs. h'rohman 
and A. b. ICrhtnp.ei . 

Here is another epi "df of those early days that re- 
suIUhI in a lifehmjt and .s'ts.a’ Ph-id hip. In u 
Philadelphia tuw.pap-!' nlliee t'haile- met a ruiiky, 
kt'en eyetl ynuii)' man nametl Alt !! . . . . n, wiio was 
ailvanee apent for Mr. ami Mr.s. \V. j. Morema*. When 
1 layman and Charles had ettm-lmieil their business they 
started out for a walk. 'Phe t‘o!onna«le Hotel, at the 
corner of I''it'leen!li ami ('hestnut streets,, was then the 
fashionable hotel of the eity. In the eounst' of lliis 
walk the two boy.s (th«*y wete eaeh - . -v'y twenty) 
stopped in front of the hostelry, ami Charles said: 

“Some day I hope to have enough money tu slop at 
the Colonnade." 

He never forgot this, and whenever he met If.ivman in 
Philadelphia he would always insist upon \\a!!viii!^ over 
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to the hotel and .recalling the conversation. Hayman 
afterward became general manager of all the Charles 
Frohman forces and rcinained until the end perhaps the 
closest of all the business associates of the manager. 

Thus i>assed the years J87S and 1870. Charles was 
growing in authority and ex]>erictrcc until he was really 
doing all of “Big Bill” Foote’s work and his own. Now 
came a great and thrilling experience. 

Ilaverly sent the Mastodons on their first trip to 
England, and Charles naturally went along. It was 
the first of the many trijis he was to make to the country 
which in time he was to annex to his own amusement 
kingdom. 

In Jixly, iHKo, the company sailed on the Canada, and 
their arrival in London created a sensation. The men, 
headed by “Big Bill” Foote and Charles Frohman — 
“The Long and the vShort of It,” as they were called— 
marched with their hat-boxes to the old Helvetia Hotel 
in Soho. 

Overnight thciir printing— the first colored paper ever 
used on an English bill-board — was posted, and it startled 
the staid Londoners. It made them realize that a wide- 
awake a.ggr('}jal,ion was in town. Charles knew that a 
real opportunity confronted him, and he rose to the 
occasion. 

The engagemeitt opened on July 30th at Her Majesty’s 
Theater. The sacred precincts that Patti, Neilson, 
Gerster, and Campanini had adorned now resounded 
with the jokes and rang with the old-time plantation 
melodics of the American negro. The d6but was an 
enormous success and the prosperity of the engagement 
was insured. 
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Refore lonj; fujiie a r«'ijtu’.;t fr<un th«* r<>yul hi'U;-.clu)l(l 
to miike reaiiy tlu' royal l«is. 'I'lu' Um Inviiiy, I’rinci'of 
Wales, ai'terwanl Kinj.; I'Mwaril \Mi., wantetl to see an 
American minstrel show. 

Rnt it was tlu' wide awake t'harle who haii s.tartcd the 
machinery that led to tliis royal dictate. He realixed 
soon after his arrival how ;i royal visit would 

he. He jt^t in touch with the riyht people, and the net 
residt was that on a certain nipht in 1 teeeinher the red 
canopy and eari«‘t that hetoken the loy.al vi.sit were 
sprea<l l)efore Her Majesty's 'I’he.ater. 

By virtue of his nmk “Ri); Hill" I'oote slmuhl have 
received the royal }>arty on hehalf of tlu* eom|iany. 
Rut Foote fled from the responsihilil y, and ('hurles. wear- 
ing his much-hated even!!;;' clothes and the etjually de- 
spised silk hat, did the honors. 'I'he royal party ineluded 
Edward, his wife, Alextimlni (now the (.}uei*n Mother), 
his brother Clarence (now dead), and ;i troop of royal 
children old enougli to st.'ty up late at nights. 

With his u.mtal foresight Frohinan had -prepated him- 
self for all the fonn.'dities that attended .'i royal visit to 
the theater. Among other things he found out that 
precedent decreed lh;it tlu* entire pierfortnanee nmst he 
directed toward the royal box. With nmeli effort he 
carefully impressed this f:iet upon tlu* <ouipany. He 
even had a rehearsal the moniinp. «if tlu* royal night :md 
all eyes were ord(*n*d to be "dressed" luwart! the big, 
canopied box. 

But these well-laid 'i>lans miscarried, for tliis is what 
happened : 

The curtain had risen on Uie assembleil fun makers; 
their swinging opening chorus hud givt*n the show a 
rousing start, and the interlocutor hatl said those wdl- 
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known introductory minstrel words, “Gentlemen, be 
seated.” The royal party was well bestowed in its 
place and every gleaming eyeball on the stage was cen- 
tered on the glittering representatives of the reigning 
house of Britain. Just at that moment a flutter ran 
through the theater. The only remaining vacant box, 
and opposite to the one used by the royal family, was 
suddenly occupied by the most entrancing and radiant 
feminine vision that these American minstrels had ever 
seen. It was Ivily Langtry, then in the full tide of her 
marvelous beauty, and wearing an extremely low-cut 
evening gown. 

The Mastodons were oirly human. They had never 
beheld such loveliness, to say nothing of a gown cut so 
low. They forgot all the careful coaching of Frohman 
and fixed their eyes on the beauty-show in the box. 

Charles stood anxiously in the back of the house, 
fearing that the royal displeasure would be aroused. 
But his fears were groundless. The hypnotized min- 
strels on the stage were only part of an admiring host 
that had for its most distinguished head the Prince of 
Wales himself. 

The “Forty — Count ’Em — Forty” now became the 
vogue in London. Royalty had set the stamp of its 
approval, and aristocracy flocked. One night in the 
momentary absence of the chief usher, Charles, who was 
always on the job, escorted a distinguished group of 
nobility to a box. After bowing them in a member 
of the party slipped a shilling into his hand, which 
Frohman, of course, refused. 

“Take it, you beggar,” said the peer, with some irrita- 
tion, throwing the coin at him. 

“Thank you, sir,” responded Frohman, picking it up 
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and sHiipiiis; it. into hi;; jjinV.i't. lU' it aria lucky- 
piec'f for twenty year;;, oitra li-lltny, tlu- ;.t<iry of liow ho 
got it. 

On (.'hristiuas Day. eatiu- a i-nnvrvu- < A’i.li'iuv. of 
the :ilT('ftit>n in whieii Ohailr . \’..i . !a-].i liy hi;; minstrel 
eolleagne::. 'I'hey a;.:.emMfd mi Eh<- •.t.ir.c of Her Maj- 
esty’s 'riieater and ]ir< srntfd him wsiii :i pohi watch and 
chain. 'I’hc chann w.i:; a tiny O':',, tix!) of the 

famous safe that t'harh' . h.td iinr< i.hu <-.i into tile eora- 
ptiny, and which was hi;; iv: ■ t’luirlcs 

never carried a watch. ;md tin:. • . . t.. .-tlicr with 

nuiny oilier similar I'.ift;-. wa. put away among his 
treasuri'S. 

One day, acc.in!p;;n;<'.! hy Roheri h'dldn:;. the advance- 
agent, Charles had orea.‘;ion to :.et‘ t’ld M. Jh la*avitt, 
who was a notahle llieaiiical lipnre of the time, with 
extensive intin’ests in thi ■ eouiitiy and ahro.-id. After 
Leavitt had regaled tlu* . . • men with an tiecount 
of his varied a.i'tivi':'- . Olnirle-; !■!. -d, cVi-htliued to 
him ; 

“C'lce! But yun’ve got London hy the neek, haven't 
you?” 

Many yi'ars latfi* Leavitt again met {'iiarles Proluntin 
in London. 'Phe eneonnter this linu' look plaee on the 
Strand, in front of tin* Sav<iy, when* P'rohman wtts in- 
stalled in his usu.'d luxiuiou'. suilf. He now controlled 
half a dozen tlietiters i«t the British ; : t ; > >; ;• d i and he was 
a world tlu'atrieal figure. Leavitt , who ,e memory is one 
of the wonders of the amuHemeiii lui ine ditpped the 
magnate on Uie shoulder and i. p-- d the words spoken 
to him so long ago: 

“Gee! Prohman, you’ve got Umdon by the neck, 
haven’t you?” 
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After a tour of the provinces the company returned 
home and opened in Brooklyn. 

With the return to America came the first realization 
of one of Charles Prohman’s earlier dreams. “Big 
Bill” Foote, fascinated by the lure of English life, 
bought a small hotel near London and settled down. 
This left the managenship of the company vacant. 
Although Charles had practically done all the work for 
nearly a year, he was, so far as title was concerned, 
treasurer. 

Immediately there was a scramble for the position of 
manager. Among those who sought it were Robert 
Filkins, William S. Strickland, and a number of other 
mature and expcTit^nced men. 

But when the company heard that an outsider sought 
the position to which Charles was entitled there was 
great indignation. A meeting of protest, instigated by 
the Gorman brothers and Eddie Quinn, was held on the 
stage iir Brooklyn, and a round-robin, signed by every 
mcml)cr of the company, was despatched to Jack Haverly, 
insisting that Charles Prohman be made the manager. 

A little later Charles walked back on the stage after 
the night’s performance and quietly remarked; 

“Boys, I am your new manager.” 

A great shout of delight went up. The rosy, boyish 
youth (for he had scarcely entered his twenties) was 
lifted to the shoulders of half a dozen men and to the 
words of a favorite minstrel song, “Hear Those Bells,” 
a triumphant march was made around the stage. None 
of the many honors that came to him in his later 
years touched him quite so deeply as that affectionate 
demonstration. 
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CHARLES FROIIMAN 

It was now i88i, and nntv tnon' the “Forty -Count 
’Em- — Forty” sot forth to rc<lisi-nv(‘r America, with 
Charles Frohman as manager. His name nmv apncarotl 
at the head of the hill, and to celel irate the great event 
Eddy Brooke wrote a “Frohman March,” wliieh had a 
conspicuovts place on the proe.raii!. 

Strangely tmtithelie of the i-ireinc-.t anrf';; which 
brought about his untimely de.ath was ati incident which 
occurred while the eiin'pany w;c; going by biuit from 
New York to N<‘%v famdon. It was a bitli'r cold night 
when the aggregation boanicd the olcl 11. .'^tarin. 

The decks were piled with wastty coni, aiul jute for the 
New England mills. 

“What a fine night for a fire on board!” remarked 
Frohman as he led his “•.■.oldiers," as he .always called 
the Mastodons, aboard. Evciybody retired early. At 
two o’clock in the morning there was great <-:-;ritetiient. 
Men rushed frantically about ; tliere were ealls for hose, 
and the Mastodons, most of them elad in their night- 
clothes and trousers, rushed, fright i-ni'd, on deck. They 
found a fire raging aft. 

Immediately panic rcignial. Tliv coolc;;t man aboard 
was the smallest. IIitc, tlicrc, and evi-rywhfre w'cnt 
Charles, urging cverylKidy to be (juiet. 

“There is no danger,” he said. “1.^*1 us all go in the 
cabin and wait.” 

Under his direction the passengers ;i'.c.eml.l<nl in the 
water-soaked saloon and there waited rstitil the flames 
were subdued. Here was evldeiu’e of the eijuaiumity 
with which he faced disaster and whieh marked him on 
that ill-starred day when he was plunged to his death in 
the Irish Sea. 

On through the summer of i88i the Mastodons went 
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their way. Charles was now able to watch the minstrel 
parade from the sidewalk, but he was still the friend, 
philosopher, and guide of the company to which he 
was now bound by nearly three years of constant asso- 
ciation. 

They played Washington during the Garfield inaugural 
week. Charles realized that here was a great oppor- 
tunity for spectacular publicity. First of all he took 
his now famous band down to the Willard Hotel and 
serenaded the new executive. A vast crowd gathered; 
the President-elect appeared at the window, smiled and 
bowed, and then sent for the little manager, to whom he 
expressed his pcrsional thanks. Then a heaven-bom 
opportunity literally fell into his hands. 

To the same hotel came the Massachusetts Phalanx, 
of Lowell, which had secured a conspicuous place in the 
inaugural parade. Their arrangement committee had 
seen the Haverly parade, and the members were so 
greatly impressed with the band that they asked if its 
services could be secured. 

“Certainly,” said Frohman. “You can have not 
only the band, but the whole company will escort you 
in the parade.” 

Thus it came about that the Haverly Mastodon Min- 
strels headed the third division of the Garfield in- 
augural parade. Ever mindful and proud of his men, 
Frohman, at his personal expense, bought a button- 
hole bouquet for every member for the occasion and 
fastened it on their coats himself. On the sidewalk 
he followed with admiring eye and flushed face the prog- 
ress of his company. 

By a curious coincidence the Haverly Mastodons 
played Washington during the week of the Garfield 
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furK'nil, and thi* bami niarvlu-d in !hn imu ra! panult' to 
the station, playiii); ‘'Nnan-r. Mv 5 m Tiirf.” 

A hapi)i('r sotjnfl of iho inauy.nral f;n ■•‘ili- oaiuf vvlien 
the nu5istrels Jiest playi'd l.owci!. whtao !li<*y were re- 
ceived l)y the I’halaiiK in full njis'osni, " • .d< d throuj'h 
the town, witli (diaries nian-hiny : , ;it the head, 

'Pile Phalanx was host at a hanqiiet yjvi'n at the armory 
after the iiei-fonaais. i-, 

'Phe Mastodons wej'e now niakin;', tln-ii' way to the 
Paeifie eo;ist. At the i-aisie time ( 'm !a\e l'’rohman was 
in San Pnineiseo witli the Nnuihi-r t tm* "lla/.el Kirke” 
Chiinpany, direct frotn tlie Madi on Spnaie 'Pluaiter in 
New York, which was. at ih<- t'ahiMnii;i 'Phi'ater. 

One nioniiny in M.ay. i.ssi. he ro, rived tin' f“!l.i\vinj; 
telegram from ('harle:;, dated Salt hake (dty: 

Am linr ’with !lu' " /oi; Ae is 

Frank .SangiT willi " .1 iUitSi I: .>/ K . s\,'“ Fhisitcr 
■nnaiajii'ini'ii! luis /iif/eJ li> sinJ nij/o-a./ /a/e.v. 

Wire me what yo/t t,tn. W H! riium tonean? <iiit 
of receipts Hush Stfi-et rheati r. 

The maiiagei- of the flash Street 'i'heater, in San 
Francisco, had tigreed !<» provide railroad t’ .m .yrtation 
for the com])any from S;ilt hake thty to San !*'raneiseo 
and had not kept his ai'.rerja -'it . 'Pin* : . - ript ; in the 
former city did not leave a snlTu’ient ;mI■plu^; to !i. ;;oliate 
this jump. 

Gustave wired the nee<ied eash, and (diaries showe<l up 
on time in San Franeiseo. For tin' '.eeonil and only 
other time in his theatrieal car<*«'r tdiark's was sontt'what 
downcast. Despite liis I'fTeelive services thiring the 
preceding yetirs, Ilaverly laid only rai>;ed his salary to 
twenty-five dollars a wet'k. d'he lH>y had handled 
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liundreds of thousands of dollars and had helped in no 
small way to give to the organization its prestige and 
its esprit de corps. He was now, in the phraseology of 
his associates, “the whole show.” His word was law 
with the company, and the men adored him. 

He met Gustave at the Palace Hotel and said to 
him, “I suppose the time has come for me to quit 
Haverly.” 

“All right,” said Gustave, still the good angel. “I’ll 
put you out ahead of our Number Two ‘Hazel Kirke’ 
Company at a salary of seventy-five dollars a week. 
You can start out right away. What do you say?” 

Charles thought a moment, and then said: “Well, 
Gus, it’s pretty tough to go ahead of a Number Two 
company even at seventy-five dollars a week when you 
have been manager of Haverly’s Mastodons. The 
money doesn’t mean anything to me. I like the minstrel 
boys and they like me.” 

He still hesitated and walked up and down the room 
two or three times, as was his habit. Finally he came 
over to his brother and said, decisively: 

“I’ll take it.” 

During this memorable visit to San Francisco oc- 
curred another event that had large influence on the 
whole future life of the young man. One night in a 
famous rathcskellcr on Kearney Street he saw an 
artistic-looking youth with curly hair and dreamy 
eyes sitting in the midst of a group of actors. This 
youth was David Belasco, who had passed from actor to 
author-stage-manager and whose melodrama, “American 
Born,” was running at the Baldwin Theater. Frohman 
had seen this play and was much impressed with it. 
Thrillers had interested him from the start. 
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Gustavo, who was with lu ’.s . saiil tn him; "There's 
my brother C'harh y. Vuu (ni>;h! tu kmiw him.” 

Simultaneously Helaseo was (tut to Charles. 

They glanced u{> at tlu' same tiiiu*, no.Jdcd s.miliujjly 
across the syaee bciwffii, and hit it o;i when they were 
introduced C'htuies ex}>res:-.fd his great .idmiratioii for 
‘‘American Horn,” Helas.eo had just n-icived thi' offer 
from Daniel I'rohman tt» come !ti tlio Madison S(|uare 
Theater in New York ;is -.t.i}:*- m.-m ! ; :'. 

Out of this etmttiet eain«* the ar;s<ieiati< ui between 
Cduirles Frohmtin and Dtivid H»-laseii th.it adtled much 
to their aehieveuients. 

Charle.s gave llavtTly imtiee. and at Indianapolis he 
left the Mastodons. He slippeil away without farewells, 
and when his absence beeattte knowit a ghunn settled 
down on the e<tmpany. I’neonseiou '.ly tlu* n - '.y ehi-eked 
boy had beeonte its in .iniation. h'or weeks the pen 
formances lacked their eu ;t..i;\;!:y ;dp atul enihnsiasni. 

His minstrel days over, .save* for twt» brief intervals, 
Charles was now about to begin his e. mm-etii.n with the 
Madison Square Theater. U w;is to mark, beeavtse of 
the men with whom lu; now heeujiie :t;;;uH'iat t‘il and the 
revolution in theatrical methotls wliieh ln‘ brought about, 
the first really significant epocli in hi;; crowded career. 



IV 


IN THE NEW YORK THEATRICAL WHIRLPOOL 

JT Charles Frohman went to the Madison 

Square Theater in i88i the three Frohman 
brothers were literally installed for the first 
time under the same managerial roof. From this hour 
on the affairs of Charles were bound up in large theatri- 
cal conduct. 

Since the Madison Square Theater thus becomes the 
background of his real activities, the shell out of which 
he emerged as a full-fledged manager, the institution, 
and its significance in dramatic history, are well worth 
recording here. 

The little Madison Square Theater, located back of the 
old Fifth Avenue Hotel, on Twenty-fourth Street near 
Broadway, was established at a time when a new force 
was hovering over the New York stage. This play- 
house, destined to figure so prominently in the fortunes 
of all the Frohmans, and especially Charles, grew out 
of the somewhat radical convictions’ of Steele Mackaye, 
one of the most brilliant and erratic characters of his 
time. He was actor, lecturer, and playwright, and he 
taught the art of acting on lines laid down by Delsarte. 
Dr. George Mallory, editor of The Churchman, became 
interested in his views and regarded Mackaye as a man 
with a distinct mission. He induced his brother, 
Marshall Mallory, to build the Madison Square Theater. 
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Steele lM;iek:i><' was lh<- fir:. I aiui, with the 

active lit ;hi- N’: ” ■ . . lanui hml its I'areer, 

Dr. IMalli'ia' lii'lie\’i‘ii that the liraina tieeileil reform; 
that the way li> rehintt it w.i '. tn re'unnei} drama. 
Bo the place was dedic.ated i.i he.d'hy pl.iy •. ".X whole- 

.soine {ilace fur w!itile;.i uae ;nuu'.eji!« n! ” }iec;uii(‘ the 
slogan, t'unlracts l'>tr jilay-' wis'e nsade mily with 
Anierictin autlmrs. Here were pruilueed tlie earlier 
Iritiniphs. of Steele Maek.aye. Hr>*!! lU ..-..a-d, William 
(lillette, 11 . II. I’"";.'- i::, and .Mr.. I''r.tiiee'. IInd!’;;(in 
Burm-tt. In this In nr. e. in "May iU< >, .um." De Wolf 
Hoitper first a.ppeat' d in a stoek > s ' , at''’: ward {!;o- 

ing into nntsieal eoniedy, .Xntinii*. the .letor,’. setnt on its 
bo.ards during lire h'nihman ree.itne wete .\;'tie;; Booth, 
Viola Allen, hMlh' Bllsier. ( ■.ee.rgi.t f ' .Mir.. WhifTtm, 

Marie Burroni'.h:., Annie Ku:. .en, tii orp.e ('larke, Jef- 
freys Lewis, (kW. ('oulduek. 'rheiuia ; Whiiien, Doniinick 
Murray, and Bhen I'!\ .s, Ko .e < ‘ • h’ati wasalsoa 
member of the eine.p.ai;. , Imt had n<» "ppo!! unity of 
playing. 

The. house bad certain nnitjue and attraetive (lunlities. 
It had beeit ehanaite.dv deeurated bv l.nuis ('. 'I'ifTany, 
and otut of its prineip.-d feature:, w.ei a ilnnbU* stage, 
which etvabled the scenery f'W mie act to be set while 
another was being pl.ayed before Ihi* ainlienee, 'rhus 
long waits were avoidetl. 

The name of Frolnnun was assoei.*ti<*«l with this 
theater from the very start, beetutse its. lirs.f manager 
was Daniel Frohman. It opened in h'tdnauary, tHHo, 
with Steele Mackaye’s play '* Hazel Kirke," which was 
an instantaneous success. 'Plu* little tlieuter, with its 
novel stage, intimate atnio:’.phere, adiniralde eomjmny, 
and, a policy that was definiU* anti < >ri;.d n . d . ! lee: 1 1 1 " • one of 
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the most popular in America. “Hazel Kirke” ran four 
hundred and eighty-six nights in New York City without 
interruption, which was a record run up to that time. 
In the original cast were Effie Ellsler, Eben Plympton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Whilfen, and Charles W. Couldock. 

The Madison Square Theater was also an im- 
portant factor in Now York dramatic life and began 
to rival the prestige of the Wallack, Palmer, and Daly 
institutions. Its fame, due to the record-breaking 
“Hazel Kirke” success, became nation-wide. 

Now began an activity under its auspices that estab- 
lished a whole new era in the conduct of the theater. 
It was the dawn of a “big business” development that 
sent the Madison Square successes throughout the 
country, and Charles Prohman was one of its sponsors. 

Gustave Frohman had been engaged as director of the 
traveling companies. He engaged Charles as an asso- 
ciate. The work of the Prohmans was carefully mapped 
out. It was Daniel’s business to select the casts, or- 
ganize and rehearse the companies in New York; Gus- 
tave took general charge of the road equipment; while 
Charles arranged and booked the road tours. 

It was after the phenomenal first season’s run of 
“Hazel Kirke” that Charles Frohman hung up his hat 
in the little “back office” of the Madison Square Theater 
to begin the work that was to project his name and his 
talents prominently for the first time. New York 
sizzled through the hottest summer it had ever known; 
Garfield lay dying, and the whole country was in a state 
of unrest. Charles sweltered in his little cubbyhole, 
but he was enthusiastic and optimistic about his new 
job. 
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Gustave an<l C'harle:; Ij.ul ' i';’ jdt S- rhurf^e of all the 
travelnii', eompauie;. tiiat <!’-\ • 1' >; ■*■■ ! out nf the series of 
“ruus” at tlie theater. 'Fhey ivsia; u-a'r 'l a whale, new 
awl brilliaut theatru-al aetivity in taww; awl eities 
removed from llu*atrieal eeutera, i'e}’.arilin>; which the 
other big maiia!'.*'iv. in New York were i;ysir;m(. 

With the orj'.ani.-.'il ii le df tlie:.e Madison S(|uare eotri' 
inmie.s the “NumlnT 'I'wn ( '• "i o.;:-'. " idea wa.s horn. 
It was a <listine1 innovation. .\ play like ‘‘Hazel 
Kirke," for exainple, was playe<I l»y as m.any as fivt' eom- 
panies at one time, each eoi:'.; ;e.iv being adiu; teil finan- 
cially to the type of town to which it was sent. “Hazel 
Kirke” appeared .simultaneously in New York ('ity at 
three difTerent tlieater.s, eaeii with a : ’ i..irate and dis- 
tinct type of audit'nee. 

Under the direetion of Gustavi* awl <'!sirle;.. the out- 
side busines.s of the hladist>!i S(juare 'riie.itfr spread so 
rapidly that in a short time fourteen road eompanies 
carried the name of the establi.shment to all parts of 
the United States. Despite their y<«ilh, the three 
Frohmans had had a very exiiutsive e-peiieiK-e over 
the whole country. 

In those day;', the h(K)king of rftad attraetions was not 
made through ;'.ytulieales.. Ai>plieaiions for time had 
to be made individutdly to every man::;.',* !- direct, even 
in the case of the ntost obscure one nlejtt stantl. The 
big New York managt'rs only cotieerned them;;etves with 
the larger citie.s in whieh their e<.mpani> :. matle annual 
appearances. The smaller towns had to trust to chance 
to get attractiows outside the stantlan! “rtjad shows." 

Charles realized this lack of lK>oking fueilities, and 
dedicated his talents and e.\periew-e to ri nu •dying it. 
His seasons on the road with John Dillon and the 
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laverly Minstrels had equipped him admirably. He 
.ot only displayed remarkable judgment in routing 
ompanies, but he was now able to express his genius 
Dr publicity. He always believed in the value of big 
irinting. 

"Give them pictures,” he said. 

He urged a liberal policy in this respect, and the 
dadison Square Theater backed his judgment to the 
xtent of more than one hundred thousand dollars a 
ear for picture posters and elaborate printing of all 
inds. The gospel of Madison Square Theater art and 
;s enterprises was thus spread broadcast, not with 
rdinary cheap-picture advertising, but with artistic 
thographs. In fact, here began the whole proeess of 
xpensive and elaborate bill-posting, and Charles Froh- 
lan was really the father of it. 

Under his direction the first "flashlights” ever taken 
f a theatrical company for advertising purposes were 
lade at the Madison Square Theater. 

Charles was now director of nearly a score of agents 
rho traveled about with the various companies. He 
italized them with his enthusiasm. In order to expedite 
heir work, Charles and his brothers rented and furnished 

large house on Twenty-fourth Street near the theater, 
t was in reality a sort of club, for a dining-room was 
laintained, and there were a number of bedrooms. 
Vhen the agents came to town they lodged here. Charles, 
lustave, and Daniel also had rooms in this house. A 
ressmaking department was established on the premises 
;hcre many of the costumes for the road companies 
irere made. 

During these days Charles gave frequent evidence of 
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his tact and pn- .in . :t, . ( H'tca wht ii mutters of 

policy lu'id to 1 h' tixcil and di:.rus:.«-d, tlic inaiutj'ers of 
out-of-town theater:; w.itild he ea!!id in New York. 
It was Charic.s's Inrane:..-; to t.ike them in Inmd and 
st raii.',h( en out their tronide ;. 1 !iey w* nili i ]c,ivt‘, feeling 

thill they h.ad pot t!ie he;.! "time” |or their iliealens 
and that they had nuide a iriend m th,e ■ .o’ ,i 
man who w;is then ftsvit!;’. »■*. !>!entf mi that une;mny 
instinct for ro;td n>:m..;;';';ee;e that stood hiiii in such 
good stciid latiM- on. 

With liis usuiil enen;y ('harh':’. wa ; inten- ;led in every 
phiise of the ,M;idi:.on Square 'I'he.ater, I'hi quenfly, 
aeeiinipanied hy WesUyv Si:.;.on, who ;,ueeee<led Ihmiel 
Prohman during the hitter':, oeeasion.il ahsenees from the 
theater, he wotiUl rhp into tfie h.:’ y and \v;iteh re- 
hcansals. Ih* Siit with one leg eurh-d under iiini, follDwing 
the scenes with keene.st. inten-st. More th;in once his 
sharp, swift criticism helped to smootli .away .a rough 
spot. 

He impre!'.:'.ed. hi:; pen ■ ra.aht y .and < upon all 

who came in cuutaet witli him. It wa". e.iid of him then, 
as it was said hiler on, th;it lie eonid sit in his little 
office and make out, a forty week:.’ lour lor it eojupany 
without rccour.se to ii map. In f;tef, he carried the 
whole theatrical tnup of the eonnliy under hi.s hat. 

In the sl.ri'nutMir. life of tho:'.c M.adir;f>n Square days 
came some of Charles Frohinau'.’. elo;.e;'.t ami longest 
friendship.s. 

The first was with Marc Klaw. It grew out of play 
piracy, the inevitalile result of the theater':; nueeesscs. 
Throughout the country local imm.ay.e; heg;m to steal 
the Madison Square plays tind put them on with "lly-by- 
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night ” companies. Since they were unable to get manu- 
scripts of the play, the pirates sent stenographers to the 
theater to copy the parts. These stenographers had to 
sit in the dark and write surreptitiously. In many 
instances, in order to keep the lines of their notes straight, 
they stretched strings across their note-books. 

Gustave Prohman happened to be in Louisville with 
the Number One “Hazel Kirke” Company. He was 
looking about for a lawyer who could investigate and 
prosecute the piracy of the Madison Square plays. He 
made^ inquiry of John T. Macauley, manager of Macau- 
ley’s Theater, who said: 

“There’s a young lawyer here named Marc Klaw who 
is itching to get into the theatrical business. Why 
don’t you give him a chance?” 

Prohman immediately engaged Klaw to do some legal 
work for the Madison Square Theater, and he success- 
fully combated the play pirates in the South. The 
copyright laws then were inadequate, however, and 
Klaw was ordered to New York, where, after a short pre- 
liminary training, he was sent out as manager of the 
Number Two “Hazel Kirke” Company of which Charles 
Prohman was advance-agent. In this way the jneeting 
between the two men, each destined to wield far-fluflg 
theatrical authority, came about. " 2 

Charles resented going out with a “Number Two” 
Company, so to placate his pride and to give distinction 
to the enterprise, Daniel put Georgia Caj?van, leading 
lady of the Madison Square Theater, at the head of the 
cast. " T 

There was good business method in putting Miss 
Cayvan on this tour, because she was a New-Englander, 
born at Bath, Maine, and Bath was included in this tour. 
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Wlu‘t\ Charli'S r<‘;u'lu'(l Hatli uhrad <»f t!u' show he rode 
oil the front .seat i»f the staK'* *1'^' hotel. He told the 
driver that fie was coniine with a lii^ New York show, 
and saiil ; 

‘‘Tve got a hig staisaiion for Hath.” 

“What’s that ?" .said the driver. 

"We have Miss Cayvati as the leading lady," answered 
Frohnian. 

“Miss Who?” asked the .Iriver. 

“Miss C ay van M i.-'- < 't!' >rs;!a t'ayvan. le;uUng woman 
of the Madison Sciuare 'rheater,” answered Frohman, 
with a grtail llonrish. 

“Oh,” replied the driviT, “yon mean onr lit tle Oeorgie, 
We heard tell that site was aeting on the .stage, and 
now I guess some folks will be right r.marl glad to see 
her.” 

Charles was much inten-sted in Miss Cayvati’s 
appearance in her home town that. h»‘ eame hack and 
joined the <'ompan\' on its arrival and was present 
at the station when Marc K!a\v bo night the com« 
pany in. 

Quite a delegation of home iH^opU* were on hand to 
meet MNs Cayvan, and she immediately assumed the 
haughty airs of a prima ilonna. 

Charles was much amused, and dec ided to “take her 
down” in an amiable way. vHo he stepped up to her 
with great solemnity, removed hi.s hut, and said, after the 
manner of his old minstrel days: 

“Miss Cayvan, we parade sit eleven." 

Miss Cayvan saw the humor of tlie situation, took the 
hint, and got down off her high horse. In the l ompany 
with Miss Cayvan at that time were Maude Stuart, 
Charles Wheatleigh, Frank Burbeck, W. IL Crompton, 
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and Mrs. E. L. Davenport, the mother of Fanny Daven- 
port. 

While Charles was impressing his personality and 
talents at the Madison Square Theater and really find- 
ing himself for the first time, Gustave Frohman met 
Jack Haverly on the street one day. The old magnate 
said, with emphasis: 

“Gus, I’ve got to have Charles back.” 

“You can’t have him,” said Gustave. 

“But I must,” said Haverly. 

“Well, if you pay him one hundred and forty-six 
dollars a week (one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
salary and twenty-one dollars for hotel bills) you can 
have him for a limited time.” 

“All right,” said Haverly. 

Charles went back to the Mastodons, where he re- 
ceived a royal welcome. But his heart had become 
attuned to the real theater — to the hum of its shifting 
life, to the swift tumult of its tears and laughter. The 
excitement of the drama, and all the speculation that it 
involved (and he was a born speculator), were in his 
blood. He heeded the call and went back to the Mad- 
ison Square Theater. 

But the minstrel field was to claim him again and for 
the last time. Gustave conceived a plan to send the 
Callender Minstrels on a spectacular tour across the 
continent. The nucleus of the old organization, headed 
by the famous Billy Kersands, was playing in England 
under the name of Haverly’s European Minstrels, 
Haverly having acquired the company some years be- 
fore. Charles was sent over to get the pick of the 
Europeans for the new aggregation. Accompanied by 
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lh'\\;!ri! S|H'ar, he aailfil on June y, iSS*:, 

lie eucountereil i-oine 'Ih'i ia j'.fttiuji; the leading 
ituMiihen;, So with I'haraeleii-.tii- eiitr!'|!i I k- hoygi^i; 
th(‘ whole toi'ij' nv ii'om H.ivi-ily ate! hruuyjit it back 
to the Uulletl Slate;., where it wa;. i>iil on the rcuul as 
('alleiuler':. t '< niiolidal ei i Syi' *.;■ a’.ir Colored Minstrels, 
On all the hills aj'|ie:fred the i-: ■ ri-eii.o "Oustave and 
Charles Fro1nii;;n, l’'..i,ri. A-. a matter of fact, 

Charles had very little to do with tlie < "’np.mv, although 
he made a mmiber of it;; eontraet;;. flis financial in- 
lercst w’as trivial. (im.tave nstal his name liecause 
Charles had been '.troiain. ra’y a.-'-soeiati'd with the 
MashKlons uitd he had achieved some eminence as 
a minstrel inomoter. 

llavinjt lannehed thi* ('allentler ;;;.’,' ie:'.i!ion, he went 
on to Chietigo, where (lustave was jniltinj; on David 
Belasco's pl.ay "American Horn," with tlu* author him- 
self as producer. Charles joined his brt»ther in pro- 
moting' the i-nterpii:.e. 

Now bcfttin the real frim.!: l-.-p between C'harles Proh- 
man and David Helaseo. 'rhe. ehunee c'oniaet in San 
Francisco a few years before was now sueeeetled by a 
gcituinc inlroductioji. I'lu: men took to eaeli oilier in- 
stinctively and with a profoma! lujdoi. t.mdinp. They 
shared the same rcxnn and had most of tlu;ir meals 
together. Then, as throughout his whole life, Charles 
consumed large jx^rtions of {ik; (principally apple, 
lemon merinj'ue, and punifikin) and ilrank large <iuan- 
tities of lemonade or sanaicoill.t. One <Iay while 
they were having lunch together Frohmaii said to 
Belasco : 

"You and 1 must do things together. I mean to have 
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my own theater in Broadway and you will write the 
plays for it.” 

“Very well,” replied the ever-ready Belasco. “I will 
make a contract with you now.” 

“There will never be need of a contract between 
us,” replied Frohman, who expressed then the conviction 
that guided him all the rest of his life when he engaged 
the greatest stars in the world and spent millions on 
productions without a scrap of paper to show for the 
negotiation. 

Charles worked manfully for “American Born.” It 
was in reality his first intimate connection with a big 
production. At the outset his ingenuity saved the en- 
terprise from threatened destruction. Harry Petit, a 
local manager, announced a rival melodrama called 
“Taken From Life” at McVicker’s Theater, and had set 
his opening date one night before the inaugural of 
“American Born.” 

Charles scratched his head and said, “We must beat 
them to it.” 

He announced the “American Born” opening for a 
certain night and then opened three nights earlier, which 
beat the opposition by one night. 

Bclasco’s play was spectacular in character and in- 
cluded, among other things, a realistic fire scene. When 
the time came for rehearsal the manager of the theater 
said that it could not be done, because the fire laws 
would be violated. 

“I’ll fix that,” said Charles. 

Fie went down to the City Flail, had a personal inter- 
view with the mayor, and not only got permission for 
the scene, but a detail of real firemen to act in it. 

While in Chicago, Belasco accepted Daniel Frohman’s 
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« 4 T<t ti) ctrnu* 111 New Vtijk a; 'n ip.ajHT of the 

Ma<li;'.nn Sqnan- Thratrr. C’liarU' . and Hrlasco came 
far.t tnj'.fthnr, and thn indn. ii •. t>! tlii . liijt the 

1)Oih1 between tbem. 'Phe train that I'arrietl them was 
r.jK'edinr, eaeh tn a >;reat eaveef. 

With Belaseo ini.talleil a;; ta;.'- in.nL; i t there began 
a daily enntaet betwei-n the twii, Bi-laneo went to 
Frohinan with all hi*; tntuble ;. In I'tohinan'r. bedroom 
he wrutr* part uf “May I’h' ..i i." in whii li he aeoredhis 
first nripjnal r.ui’eesn at the Madi .im biiuare. Charles 
was enorinously intiTer.ted in tlii;. play, and aft(‘r it was 
finished earried a enpy about in his ptn ket. reailing it or 
having it reail wherever he thonn.lit it eould find a 
friendly ear. 

So great was Belaseo's e.r at if n.h- that he gave ('harlcs 
a half- interest in it, whieh was probably the first owner- 
ship that Charles Fmlnnan ever had in a play. 

During those days at the Madi-.on t'l ja;iri-, when both 
Frohman and Ih-laseo wen* seeing ilie vl-.ion of coming 
things, they often went at night to O'Neil's Oyster 
House on Sixth Avenue near 'fu'-ntv ftond Street. 
The day’s work over, tlu-y had a bite of .supixw, in 
Prohinan’s case mostly i>ie ami sarsaparilla, .and talked 
about the things they were going to do. 

Charles Frohman’s ambition for ,a Nmv York theater 
obsessed him. One night as they were walking up 
Broadway they imsscd the Fifth Avenue I Int el. A big 
man in his shirt-sleeves sat lilted baek in his chair 
in front of the hotel. The two young m<*n were just 
across the street from him. Frohman slopped Belasco, 
pointed to the man, and said : 

“David, there is John Stetson, tuaiiagt r of the Fifth 
Avenue Theater. Well, some day I am going to be as 
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big a man as he is and have my own theater on Broad- 
way.” 

Those were crowded days. Charles not only picked 
and “routed” the companies, but he kept a watchful eye 
on them. This meant frequent traveling. For months 
he lived in a suit-case. At noon he would say to his 
stenographer, “We leave for Chicago this afternoon,” 
and he was off in a few hours. At that time “Hazel 
Kirke,” “The Professor,” “Esmeralda,” “Young Mrs. 
Winthrop,” and “May Blossom” were all being played 
by road companies in various parts of the United States, 
and it was a tremendous task to keep a watchful eye on 
them. It was his habit to go to a town where a company 
was playing and not appear at the theater until the 
curtain had risen. The company had no warning of 
his coming, and he could make a good appraisal of their 
average work. 

On one of the many trips that he made about this time 
he gave evidence of his constant humor. 

He went out to Columbus, Ohio, to see a “Hazel 
Kirke" company. He arrived at the theater just before 
matinfie, and as he started across the stage he was met 
by a newly appointed stage-manager who was full of 
authority. 

“Where are you going?” asked the man. 

“To Mr. Hagan’s dressing-room.” 

“I’ll take the message,” said the stage-director. 

“No, I want to see him personally.” 

“But you can’t. I am in charge behind the curtain.” 

Frohman left without a word, went out to the box- 
office and wrote a letter, discharging the stage-director. 
Then he sat through the performance. Directly the 
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i'ur'uun ft '1 thr !r..*n r.uni- !>* hsm in a i;rt‘at state of 
niiiu! 

•■Wlsy «!«..! v-.?i '■ • !»<■, Mr ]'■ n?" 

I'ri'fiinan -!nil<-4 an-! -.jv-i ‘'\Vi-]|, j* waa the only 
way tiiat 1 fiiuM y-'i l<a>k inv a- ;•*).. If you will 

■■ lia 111 ' i •a'.ll Aiul he did. 

li wa:; on a ’atp i>! tin. ■ .usu* Uital that Charles 
hail t»iu' 111 hr. nuir.y narjiiw i- .i a|ji- , from death. 
Dariii): till- qiMity •'!' I'l'A hr va jit atsf fu t )hio with 
Danirl In vi it oir.r >4 thr Daniel 

Irft him at t'IrVid.ital In jn i nvr! and :.rr a j ! ft einaiit'C 
t>f "'riu' .t! Xrw. .i ,tlr, whih* ( 'harlfs went 

tn jnin (Ui .iaVrat t ‘ti(* iimati 

Churlr ', wat a • ' Htv I'l-irdi Caithrie, whowasa 

:Wt of > I ■ .> tn a!! ?!»’ I‘hnhinaii:; at the 

theater. Shortly lu forr the tsain i« a< h« ii < hdinu, Charles, 
who .sat at tlu- ai •]>*. a .k>'d hr. . to ehanjje 

plaee.s. T< n snitar' ’ ■■fhriramwa .wrrrket!. (tulhric, 
who sat on Ihe aisle ;.rat. wa . Imrlrd 'h: s; yi the window 
and instantly kilh d, whilr (“h.arlr-. - „■ . ! unhurt. 

Daniel heanl of the wnak, ni linl to t!u> .scene on a 
relief train, r‘;j.ri 'h!;' to find his Imalu-r »Irad. for there 
had been a rejatrl that he was killed. In .ira<l he found 
Charles Itriuoauiai' thr death of his sri'n-tary. 

A niouthaftrrwartK'harle-. and Marr Klaw v. rsr riding 
in the elevator at tlu* Mna. flme.t* in Ihttshurg 

when the ealtle broke and the ear d; - • y, ! four ;doru?s. 
It had just been rMiiipj.. d with an air > s; hi.m. and the 
men escaped without a si sun 

Along toward thr middle of iHH.t then* wi-re .signs of a 
break at the Madison fMjnare 'i'healer. Hteele .Mai kaye 
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had quarreled with the Mallorys and had left, taking 
Gustave with him to launch the new Lyceum Theater 
on Fourth Avenue and Twenty- third Street. Daniel 
was becoming ambitious to strike out for himself, while 
Charles was chafing under the necessity of being a subor- 
dinate. He yearned to be his own master. “I must 
have a New York production,” he said. The wish in his 
case meant the deed, for he now set about to produce 
his first play. 

Naturally, he turned to Belasco for advice and co- 
operation. Both were still identified with the Madison 
Sqrtare Theater, which made their negotiations easy. 

In San Francisco Charles had seen a vivid melodrama 
called “The Stranglers of Paris,” which Belasco had 
written from Adolphe Belot’s story and produced with 
some success. Osmond Tearle, then leading man for 
Lester Wallack and New York’s leading matinee idol, 
had played in the West the part of Jagon, who was 
physically one of the ugliest characters in the play. 

“‘The Stranglers of Paris’ is the play for me,” said 
Frohman to Belasco. 

“All right,” said David; “you shall have it.” 

The original dramatization was a melodrama without 
a spark of humor. In rewriting it for New York, Belasco 
injected considerable comedy here and there. 

Frohman, whose vision and ideas were always big, said; 

“We’ve got to get a great cast. I will not be satisfied 
with anybody but Tearle.” 

To secure Tearle, Frohman went to see Lester Wal- 
lack for the first time. Wallack was then the enthroned 
theatrical king and one of the most inaccessible of men. 
Frohman finally contrived to see him and made the 
proposition for the release of Tearle. Ordinarily Wal- 
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lack wttult! ha\'c Ircalcil aiih an utfcr with scorn, 
iA’dlmum';; . a , a,: laatuicr. Imwcvcr, Ual him to 
explain, fur he :.ai>l : 

"Mr. 'IVarlc i c. the hajn! .nnu- .t man in New York, 
a)i<l it’ I loanci! liim to y>»n 1" plav the uy.lie .t man ever 
jnil on the :;ta>;e he woiihl kt-.e ht . ilf.twinj; power for 
me. I ant sorry I can’t aecmnmitilati- yon, Mr. Froh- 
man. ('ome anti s.i'c me apain." 

(hit of th.at mectin}' came a I'mi n ! hip with I,ester 
Wiilhick that .leM-h 4 l.np.e ;i> tivitic ; for C'harles, aa 
will he seen hitcr otj. 

Unahh‘ to pet 'rearle, Mel.i sen ami khohman secured 
Henry hee, a hrilliant ami 4,t ’ itic, Icadinj; actor who 
Imti succeetletl IChen I'lvtnplon in the t ;c.t of ‘‘Hazel 
Kirke." The leading woman was Apne;; Booth, a well- 
known stape hj'tire. She was thi- sister in law of Edwin 
Btxtih, and an aelress of ph-n.li.! iptality. 

Unfortvimitely far him, the hsuHnp the.atcni were all 
occupied, 'riiere were «»nly a h w id.iv h.Mn .i--, in New 
York then, a mere handfttl > "ir.p..‘f I with the enormous 
numbttr to-day. But a little thinp. lik«‘ that did not 
disturb Chark's Frohman. 

Up at tilt! northwest eorner of 'rhirty fifth Street and 
Broadwtiy was an old liarnlike struetnre that had been 
successively a«iu;irimii, tm nap.orl"-, and sh.dinp. rink. It 
had a roof and four walls an«l at one cjui there was a 
rude stage. 

One night at midnight ('harle*:, ;t> eomj i.anied by 
Belasco, went up to hnik at the ;;orry spieel.u-h:. As 
a theater it was aliout tht! most mipromi hip, structure 
in New York. 

“This is all I can get, David,” suit! t'harle.s, “and it 
must do.” 
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“But, Charley, it is not a theater,” said Belasco. 

“Never mind,” said Frohman. “I will have it made 
into one.” 

The old building was under the control of Hyde 
& Behman, who were planning to convert it into a vaude- 
ville house. Frohman went to see them and persuaded 
them to turn it into a legitimate theater. Just about 
this time the Booth Theater at Twenty-third Street and 
Sixth Avenue was about to be torn down. Under 
Charles’s prompting Hyde & Behman bought the inside 
of that historic structure, proscenium arch, stage, boxes, 
and all, and transported them to the Thirty-fifth Street 
barn. What had been a bare hall became the New 
Park Theater, destined to go down in history as the 
playhouse that witnessed many important productions, 
as well as the first that Charles Frohman made on any 
stage. Years afterward this theater was renamed the 
Herald Square. 

Charles Frohman now had a play, a theater, and a 
cast. With characteristic lavishness he said to Belasco; 

“We must have the finest scenic production ever 
made in New York.” 

He had no capital,- but he had no trouble in getting 
credit. Every one seemed willing to help him. He got 
out handsome printing and advertised extensively. He 
spared nothing in scenic effects, which were elaborate. 
He devoted every spare moment to attending rehearsals. 

Among the supernumeraries was a fat boy with a 
comical face. At one of the rehearsals he sat in a boat 
and reached out for something. In doing this he fell 
overboard. He fell so comically that Belasco made his 
fall a part of the regular business. His ability got him 
a few lines, which were taken from another actor. This 
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fat faci'tl. conjical huy was Juhn Buisuy. who hccamo 
ih«* best kl»<nvn I -a.ir ijj thiited 

StatfK, and to thi- t-nd >>! hi ; day '. ncviT that 

hi' app'-ari d in t'harh-;. h'n -hman' ■ hr: t jirmlm'tion. He 
nfti'jt r.pnki' of it with prido, 

Thi' autumn of j.ss^ wa:; a atnauMu . niii'. forC'harles 
halt aiakt'd a {'.oiu! dual <«» ‘"ria- d'-. :; • of I'aris.” 

Yet when the curlait) rufjc tm Uu' ^ of X'ovcnihcr 

lo, lu‘ was the sanio a dds , hut imper- 

turhahU* hoy who year:; hofon- had uttorod the wish 
that some day hi* wmdd put on a play himsi'lf in the 
Kreat i*ity, He now saw that dnsim eonie true. He 
was just t v,-i'nt \' 'dnvi*. 

‘‘The Stjat i-li! , of ihiris’* made ijuite a :!nsation. 
The seenie etTeets were hiy.hlv •.!, and I' .pofially 
the ship seetie, whieh showed niuviei , in their cages, 
their revolt, the sinking of the vt ...el. Jagnn's struggle 
in the water, his eseape from death, and his dramatic 
apiK'al to Heaven, la-e seored a great sueeesr; and dated 
his popnlarify from this a’pp'-.o ao. «•. 

Many of the lines iti the piece were widely qis'ted, one 
of them in particular. It was. in sule.tanee, '’Money 
has jxiwer to ojk'H priwin gates, ami no iini'stions 
asked.” 

It was the time of senration.'d graft r. '. flat i<.u:;. and 
theater-goens thought that it titled the New York 
situation. 

“The Stranglers of Paris” ran at the' New Park 
Theater until December o, when it w;is t;iken on the 
road. It continued on lovir for u eun. ider.dde period, 
playing most of the prineiji.-il eiiie.s of Hu- East, hut the 
production was so expensive that it made no money. 
In fact, Charles lost on the enterju i e. Init it did not in 
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the least dash his spirits. He was supremely content 
because at last he had produced a play. 

“The Stranglers of Paris” filled the budding manager 
with a renewed zeal to be a producer. He was still en- 
thusiastie about the melodrama, so he secured a vivid 
piece by R. G. Morris, a New York newspaper man, 
called “The Pulse of New York,” which he produced at 
the Star Theater, Thirteenth Street and Broadway, 
which had been originally Wallack’s Theater. 

In the cast was a handsome, painstaking young woman 
named Viola Allen, whom Charles had singled out be- 
cause of her admirable work in a play that he had seen, 
and who was headed for a big place in the annals of the 
American theater. The youthful manager encouraged 
her and did much to aid her progress. 

Others in the cast were Caroline Hill, A. S. Lipman, 
Edward S. Coleman, L. F. Massen, Frank Lane, Henry 
Tarbon, W. L. Denison, George Clarke, H. D. Clifton, 
Ada Leaves, Max Freeman, Edward Pancoast, Frank 
Green, Gerald Eyre, Nick Long, Frederick Barry, Oscar 
Todd, John March, Charles Frew, Richard Fox, James 
Maxwell, J. C. Arnold, Stanley Macy, Lida Lacy, George 
Mathews, and William Rose. 

“The Pulse of New York” was produced May lo, 
1884, but ran only three weeks. Once more Charles 
faced a loss, but he met this as he met the misfortunes 
of later years, with smiling equanimity. 

Now came a characteristic act. He was still in the 
employ of the Madison Square Theater and had a 
guarantee of one hundred dollars a week. Although he 
had devoted considerable time to his two previous pro- 
ductions, he was an invaluable asset to the establishment. 
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H«‘ nuw frU thut thf tiint- liad ronu- fur him to choose 
!>i uiitu!;;-, ;if the MmU.snn Square under a 
juiar.uiS u ami •, uut fur hitusdf un tim precarious 

;.t'U uf in.!t-j..-’,i.!unt tiiealrieal J-'.iiau.' nu-nt . He chose 
the IrtlPT, and laiinelied a thiri! < nt< j j-i i. c. 

In his u uslmit:,; al«»nf New V.trk iheaten; Charles 
saw a r.eri<‘-i:. '-yi d yonu}; aetres:. nauietl Minnie Mad- 
iiern. He saiil tu I )aniel ; 

'“I have great eunlidenee iji that young woman. Will 
ytm help me put her out in a jtieee''’' 

"All riglit," ri’plied his hrotlu-r. 

'I'he net 11‘sult was Mis;. Madth'rn in "{'apriee." 

In view (d :ii!' ■ qaent r.tage hit.tory this eornpany was 
somewhat hi:;torie. Miss. Madtlern';; :’.alary wa.sseventy- 
fivo dollar;; a week. Her leading man, who had been 
a g.eneral ut ility aettjr at the I.v. enni, and who also 
receive<l ;;r\'i-u*y fi\r dollar;; a week, wa;; Henry Miller. 
A hstndsome young lad nameii ('yril Sefrit. played a very 
small part and got fifteen doll.trs a we<-k. 'I'he total 
week’s salary of the •'■uip.usv ainounttHl to only six 
hundred and ninety dollar;., 

"Capriet;” opened at ludi.m.q" 'U . November 0, 1884, 
and subseciuenlly played Chi' .ig", St. Louis, Evansville, 
Dayton, and Italt huore, with a week ut the Grand 
Opera Houst; in New Y(»rk, whert; it;; :u'.a;;on clo.sed. It 
made no money, Intt it tlid a great deal toward advancing 
the career of Miss Maddrun, who afterw.ird became 
known to millions of theat<'r guer;; a;; Mr;;. Fiske. 

Charles had now made three jtroduetion;; on his own 
hook and began to impre;.;. his ; uurai*i' and his person- 
ality on the theatrical world. He had definitely com- 
mitted himself to a career of indeitendent management, 
and from this time on he went it alone. 
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BOOKING-AGENT AND BROADWAY PRODUCER 

r HE season of 1883-84 had seen Charles Frohman 
launched as independent manager. He had at its 
conclusion cut his managerial teeth on the last of 
three productions which, while not financially successful, 
had shown the remarkable quality of his ability. People 
now began to talk about the nervy, energetic young 
man who could go from failure to failure with a smile on 
his face. It is a tradition in theatrical management 
that successful starts almost invariably mean disastrous 
finishes. An auspicious beginning usually leads to ex- 
travagance and lack of balance. Failure at the out- 
set provokes caution. Charles, therefore, had enough 
early hard jolts to make him careful. 

He always admired big names. Thus it came about 
that his next venture was associated with a name 
and a prestige that meant much and, later on, cost 
much. Just about that time he met a handsome young 
English actor named E. H. Sothem, who had come to 
this country with his sister and who had appeared for a 
short time with John McCullough, the tragedian. Soth- 
ern had returned to New York and was looking for an 
engagement. 

In those days actors usually secured engagements by 
running down rumors of productions that were afloat 
on the Rialto. In this way Sothern heard that Charles 
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Frohman was about to send nut. an ICiiglish jjlay called 
“Nita’s First,” wliich luul hccn produfoii at Wallack’s 
'I'hcatcr. Sotlu-ra called on l’'rohn\au mul asked to be 

cnssii'.cd. 

“What salary do you want?” asked I''rolunan. 

Sot hern said ho wanted fifty dollars. 

“All ri}.'ht,” sai<I Fnilnnan. ‘''I'he part is worth 
seventy (Ka- <iolIars, and I’ll pay it.” 

'Pwenty years later tlie inanaK<'r paid this same actor 
a salary of one hundi'etl thousainl dollars for a season 
of forty weeks in Slialu- pi arian rcMes. 

“Nita’s First,” however, ran for only two weeks on the 
road, and Charles ended the enp'aftenient. d'he reason was 
that he had conet'ivetl what he considered a brilliant idea. 

I^ester Wallack and the \VaI!a<-k 'Phejiter Couqiuny 
almost doinintiti-d the New York rirainatie situation. 
The eom])any, headed by Wallaek hiniM'lf, iiududed Rose 
Coghlan, Osmond 'Pear U‘, John Oilhert, and a whole 
gtilaxy of brilliant peo]>Ie. 'Phe Whdlaek 'Pheatcr plays 
were thes talk of the town, k'nihnum hn<l an inspiration 
which he communicated one day to I-ester Wallack's 
son, Arthur, whom he knew. 'Po Aitliur he said: 

“What do you think alnml my taking the Wallack 
successes ottt on the roa<l? U is a shame n<jt to cai)ital- 
izc the popular interest in tlu'in while it is hot. Ix)ok 
at what the Madison H(iuare 'Pheat.er has been doing. 
Will you speak to your hilluT about it?” 

Arthur spoke to his father, who was not averse to the 
idea, and Charles was bidden to the grt'ut presence. 
He had met Lester Wallack beftire vvlieii he tried to en- 
gage Osmond Tearle for “'Phe Ml ran;.-!er:-. of Paris.” 
Now came the real meeting. After I'n ihuuin had stated 
his case with all Ms persuatsitm, lie added: 
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“I am sure I can make you rich. You have over- 
looked a great chance to make money.” 

Lester Wallack said, “It is a good idea, Mr. Frohman, 
but your company must reflect credit upon the theater, 
and your leading woman must be of the same type as 
my leading woman, Rose Coghlan.” 

Charles immediately said, “The company shall be 
worthy of you and the name it bears.” 

Lester Wallack agreed to rehearse the company and to 
permit his name to be used in connection with it. After 
Charles left, Lester Wallack said to his son: 

“Watch that young man, Arthur. He is going to 
make his. mark.” 

Arthur Wallack was about to take a trip to England, 
and Charles commissioned him to engage the leading 
people. He therefore engaged Sophie Eyre, who had 
been leading woman at the Drury Lane Theater, and 
W. H. Denny. 

Charles himself selected the remaining members of 
the company, who were Newton Gotthold; C. B. Wells; 
Charles Wheatleigh; Max Freeman; Rowland Buck- 
stone; Henry Talbot; Sam Dubois; George Clarke; 
Fred Corbett; Louise Dillon, who had been with him 
in the precarious Stoddart Comedy days; Kate Denin 
Wilson; Agnes Elliot; and Grace Wilson. 

At the time he engaged the Wallack Theater Com- 
pany Charles had no office. He was then living at the 
Coleman House on Broadway, just opposite the then 
celebrated Gilsey House. Most of the engagements 
were made as he sat in a big leather chair in the lobby, 
with one foot thrown over an arm of it. 

The principal capital that Charles had for this ven- 
ture was five thousand dollars put up by Daniel J, 
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ni'ni:'4 flu, who bocatiu* tri-asunT of the company. 
Alf llayni.iii, w’honi Frohinun luui met in Philadelphia 

was etl!',;e.’'‘il as atlvane.' 

It was a eouraj'.etni:, mulertaking t'ven for a .scasonec 
ami well'fiaaneed theatrical veteran. Alth(mii;h Lester 
Wallaek was well kirown, his theater and its successes 
vvert‘ not familiar tts the ^reat mas.s of people outside 
New York. In thosa; days theatrical publicity was not 
as widcs.pread as now. No •wonder, then, that the 
darini; of a ymni); man.ii'er of t wenty five in taking out 
a compaiiv wliose weekly salary list was nearly thirteen 
hundred dollars was, commented on. 

Charles called hi:: acj'S'-pat ion the Wallaek Theater 
('omi»any. 'rhi' rcj,erti>ire c-onsis.ted mainly of “Victor 
Durand, ’’ a play by Henry (»uy ('arleton which hac 
been produci-d at Wallack's on December 13, r884. 
Sul>s.e(iueutly the coinpaiiy also played “Moths,” 
“Lady Clare,” ” Diploiu.icy," and Belasco’s “La Belle 
Russe.” 

This tour, which ■was to write itself indelibly on the 
career of Charles Frohman, b<‘gan in Chicago and wat 
continued through the South to New Orletins, where i 
stay of six weeks was made .at the St. (diaries Theater 
Bclasco joined them here for a wia-k tt> put on “Th( 
World,” which had been prtxluced at Wtillack’s a shor 
time before. 

In New Orleans occurred one of those encounters ii 
Charles Frohman’s life that led to lifelong friendship 
Two years before, while playing a Madison Square com 
pany at one of the theaters in St. lamis, he had met • 
bright young man in the box-office named Augustu 
Thomas. Thomas was then a ncw:;papcr man and wa 
beginning to write plays. He told Charles that he hai 
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just made a short play out of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
story, “Editha’s Burglar.” 

In New Orleans Charles discovered that young Thomas 
was playing in his own play at a near-by theater 
and went over to see him. After the performance he 
visited him in his dressing-room, renewed his acquaint- 
ance, and said to him with the optimism of youth : 

“Mr. Thomas, I hope that some day you will write 
a play for me.” 

The company now made a tour of Texas, where the 
troubles began. Business declined, but Frohman suc- 
ceeded in landing the company in Chicago after a series 
of misfortunes. Here Sophie Eyre retired and was suc- 
ceeded by Louise Dillon as leading woman. Charles, 
of course, had no money with which to buy costumes, so 
she pawned her jewels and used the proceeds. Sadie 
Bigelow took her place as ingenue. 

Charles now started his famous tour of the Northwest 
which rivaled the Stoddart days in hardship and in 
humor. The Northern Pacific Railroad had just been 
opened to the coast, and Charles followed the new route. 
A series of tragic, dramatic, and comic experiences began. 
The tour was through the heart of the old cow country. 
One night, when the train was stalled by the wrecking of 
a bridge near Miles City, Montana, a group of cowboys 
started to “shoot up” the train. Frohman, with ready 
resource, singled out the leader and said: 

“We’ve got a theatrical company here and we will 
give you a performance.” 

He got Rowland Buckstone to stand out on the 
prairie and recite “The Smuggler’s Life,” “The Execu- 
tion,” and “The Sanguinary Pirate” by the light of a big 
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bonfitr whu-h \v;i.. 5. nil! while the show was going on. 
tirldiihh.- ■ V,‘ . _ ajui b; ;]d salvos of shots and 

:^!i* nil:. f4 Ira^litrin 

Ai Mi!. - .'.•.-urre.l what might have been a 

r.ni.ni:; ; : ■ ’ Wh.-e. the ■ -:::p.iiiy reached the hotel 
a! a!»ml .-lev. -a ir. the c ,■ ■■ ida:', C 'hades Whcatleigh, 
the nM !uan. a -Uetl the In del keeper what time 

bre.ikfa t w.r. .ejve.l. When he replietl “Right-thirty 
u’eluek,” Wlie.ii li-ipji p riusled the <ie;;k and .said; 

“Th.it i‘. ittr t.iDner When d.i artist:; eat?’’ 

The elerk wae a typii al We.’.terner, ami thought this 
\va;i an iiiMih. ib- made a for Wlieat leigU, when 

Frohnuin :;te|ii;e>i in an.l .settled the difficulty in his 
n:;u;i! :aj;jve atu! ; nsiliiip way. 

At Ibitteiaiue au.tther eharaeteri:;tic .‘xainide of the 
Frohuian e; ' 'p-; <■ atid restnirce. It w'as necessary 
at all hazard:', to p.et an aiidieuee. \Vhen Charles got 
th<*r<‘ he found that the wife of the leading gambler had 
died, lie e..pe.. cl so nmeh -.ymiiatliy for the bereaved 
man that he was made a jt.dl bearer, and this act created 
.stieh an inipn';::"!! on tlie i'nvii:. people that they 
flocked lt> the theater at night . 

At Miasmila, hb>ntuna. Charles went out sihead of the 
show for a week, .\ppioaehing the treasurer at the 
box-office, he said: 

“Will you please let me have a hundred dollars on 
account of the show?” 

“I can’t,” replied the mtin. “We haven’t sold a 
single seat for any of your performances.” 

Prohman thought a moment an<l walked out of the 
lobby. All afternrx)!! orders for seats began to come 
in to the box-office. Late in the afternoon, when 
Prohman got back, the agent smiled and said: 
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“Mr. Frohman, I can let you have that hundred 
dollars now. We are beginning to have quite an 
advance sale.” 

Frohman had gone down-town and sent in the orders 
for the seats himself. He used fictitious names. 

Now began a summer of hardships. With the utmost 
difficulty the company got to Portland, Oregon, where 
Charles established a sort of headquarters. From this 
point he sent the company on short tours. But business 
continued to be bad. 

He started a series of “farewell” performances, as he 
did in Texas, and placarded the city with the bills an- 
nouncing ‘ ‘ positively ’ ’ closing performances. These bills 
were typical of the publicity talents of Charles Frohman. 
He headed them “Good-by Engagements,” and added 
the words, “A Long, Lingering Farewell.” Under 
“Favorites’ Farewell” he printed the names of the 
members of the company with the titles or parts in 
which they were known. “Good-by, Louise Dillon, 
our Esmeralda”; “Good-by, Kate Denin Wilson, 
Pretty Lady Dolly”; “Good-by, Charles B. Wells, 
Faithful Dave Hardy”; “Good-by, Rowland Buck- 
stone, Some Other Man” — ^were typical illustrations of 
his attempt to make a strong appeal for business. 

Actual money in the company was a novelty. Bern- 
stein’s five thousand dollars had long since vanished. 
When a member of the company wanted some cash it 
had to be extracted from the treasurer in one-doUar 
instalments. 

Despite the hardships, the utmost good humor and 
feeling prevailed. Most of the members of the company 
were young; there was no bickering. They knew that , 
Frohman’s struggle was wdth and for them. They callec , 
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him "The GawmoT," ami iu* aUvay;; referred to them 
ns his "iiiee little e.'mi>,r.iy.*’ All lt«)ked forward con- 
fidently to better day::, and iu thi;: b<‘lief they were sup- 
ported .'uul !:i. pi;<'d by tin* elu'ery I'liilmuiphy of the 

inaiKij'fT. 

('haile;-.’-.; rewniret* war. tested daily. He had booked 
a near-by town ft»r f.iir week, which alw.ays meant good 
business. At la:'.t hv had money in iught. 'rire local 
manager. howev<T, in:u::ted upon a gnsit display of fancy 
printing, ('harle.s %vas in a dilemma bee.ause he owed 
his ]mnter a big bill ami he had no more lithographs on 
hand. A friend who was in a«lvane(‘ of William Gil- 
lette’s play, ‘"Phe Private Secretary, ’’ eame along with 
a lot of his own jiaper. ('harles borrowed a quantity 
of it and also from the ‘‘Wlm.e B.aby Arc You?" cona- 
|)any, covered over th<‘S<‘ two title:; with ;;lips containing 
the w'ords "Lady ('lure, " the jneci* he was going to pre- 
swant. He. billed the. town witli great sueeess and was 
able to keep going. 

During the Portland :'.ojourn Cdiarles sent the com- 
pany on to Salem, Oix-},',on. While th<*re, six members 
had their photograplrs taken with .a lUseonsolatc look 
on their faces and with Buekstone holding a dollar in 
his hand. Tliey sent the pii'ture to Frohman with 
the inscription : 

"From your nice little eonqiany waiting for its 
salary." 

At Portland, Oregon, A. D. Charlton, who was pas- 
senger agent of the Northern Ptieific Railroad, and who 
had been of great service to Charles in extricating him 
from various financial difficulties, said to him one day: 

“Frohman, I want you to meet a very promising little 
fictress wbo out here with her mother." 
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Prohman said he would be glad, and, accompanying 
Chariton to his office, was introduced to Annie Adams, 
a well-known actress from Salt Lake City, and her 
wistful-eyed little daughter, Maude. They were both 
members of the John McGuire Company. This was 
Charles Frohman’s first meeting with Maude Adams. 

At Portland Prohman added “Two Orphans” and 
“Esmeralda” to the company’s repertoire. But it 
barely got them out of town at the really and truly 
“farewell.” 

Now began a return journey from Portland that was 
even more precarious than the trip out. Baggage had 
to be sacrificed; there was scarcely any scenery. One 
“back drop” showing the interior of a cathedral was 
used for every kind of scene, from a gambling-house to 
a ball-room. To the financial hardship of the home- 
ward trip was added real physical trial. Prohman 
showed in towns wherever there was the least prospect 
of any kind of a house. The company therefore played 
in skating-rinks, school-houses, even bams. In some 
places the members of the company had to take the oil- 
lamps that served as footlights back in the make- 
shift dressing-rooms while they dressed. 

At Bozeman, Montana, occurred an incident which 
showed both the humor and the precariousness of the 
situation. Prohman assembled the company in the 
waiting-room of the station and, stepping up to the 
ticket-office, laid down one hundred and thirty dollars 
in cash. 

“Where do you want to go?” asked the agent. 

Shoving the money at him, Prohman said, “How far 
will this take us?” 
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Tlu‘ afH'tsf liMikt'd cult nf the' window, c'ounted up the 

roi!S(tj'is , aiiii said. "'Fo Hilliiij; ;.'' 

'runiiiiK lo the- . or; . I'rohinau said, with a smile, 
“Ladies an.i f'.etuleineii. wt* plaj' Hillings lu'xt.” 

ju;:l tlu-n he reia-ived a teh-g.rain fmm Alf llayman, 
who was on ahead ot the eotiii);uiy; 

Wlhit sluill I HUf 

Fi'ohtnan wired Laek: 
lUil 

llaynsiii again wired: 

Ihivi' Hit i<) inti}iy[ and tan yji no cmlit. What 
shttU I thf 

Frohnian's resonree came into stisad, for he tele- 
graphed : 

Notify thfatff s that uy art- tt hiylt -t his’s conilhtny 
front Wttlliuk’.s llu-aUr in Xi",v \'i>rk tind use 
no ordinary printing. H'e fntf'loy only news- 
papers and ./e./g.v,'.. 

At Missoula, Montana, cm their way back, a member 
of the company became dissatisfied and stood with his 
associates at the station where two trains met, one for 
the east and one for the west. As the* train for the east 
slowed up the actor nishecl toward it and, calling to the 
members of the eomjKany, said: 

“I am leaving you for good. Yoii'll never get any- 
where with Prohman.” 

The company, however, elected to .stay with Frohman. 
In later years this actor fell into hardship. Frohman 
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singled him out, and from that time on until Frohman’s 
death he had a good engagement every year in a Frohman 
company. 

At Bismarck, North Dakota, the company gave 
“Moths.” In this play the spumed hero, a singer, has 
a line which reads, “There are many marquises, but very 
few tenors.” 

Money had been so scarce for months that this remark 
was the last straw, so the company burst into laughter, 
and the performance was nearly broken up. Frohman, 
who stood in the back of the house, enjoyed it as much 
as the rest. 

Through all these hardships Frohman remained serene 
and smiling. His unfailing optimism tided over the 
dark days. The end came at Winona, Minnesota. The 
company had sacrificed everything it could possibly sac- 
rifice. Frohman borrowed a considerable sum from the 
railroad agent to go to Chicago, where he obtained six 
hundred dollars from Frank Sanger. With this he paid 
the friendly agent and brought the company back to 
New York. 

Even the last lap of this disastrous journey was not 
without its humor. The men were all assembled in the 
smoking-car on the way from Albany to New York. 
Frohman for once sat silent. When somebody asked 
him why he looked so glum, he said, “I’m thinking of 
what I have got to face to-morrow.” 

Up spoke Wheatleigh, whose marital troubles were 
well known. He slapped Frohman on the back and said : 

“Charley, your troubles are slight. Think of me. 
I’ve got to face my wife to-morrow.” 

It was characteristic of Frohman’s high sense of 
integrity that he gave his personal note to each member 
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of the riMvipaiiy f«ir b;iek salary in full, and before five 
years passed had discharja-d every debt . 

On arriving in New Vurk ( 'harles had less than a dollar 
in his pocket, his I'lotlu-s were worn, aiul he looked 
gencr.ally much the wurs.c for wear. On the street he 
met Belasco. 'I'hey pooled their finanei-s and went to 
“Beefsteak John's,” where they hail a supper of kidney 
.stew, i>ie, and te.a. d'hey renewed the old ex(it‘riences 
at. O’Neil's restatirant and t.alked about what they were 
going to do. 

'Hu* ni‘xt day Frohman was standing sptanilatively in 
front of the C'oleman House when he nu't jack Rickaby, 
a noted theatrical figure of tlu‘ time. Rickaby slapped 
the young mail on tlu* back and said; 

“Frohman, I am glad you have had a good season. 
Yoti’re going to be a big man in this prof.-;:,ion." 

He shook Frohman’s han<l warmly ami walked away. 

It was the first eheeiiu;* word that Frohinaii had 
heard. The news of his disastnm.s trip had not l)CCome 
known. Always proud, lu; was glad of it. After Rick- 
aby had shaken his hand lu* fidt something in it, and on 
looking he .saw that the bigdiearted manager had 
placed a hundred-dollar bill there. Rickaby had known 
all along the story of tlu; Wallack tour hardships, and it 
was his way of cxpres.s.iTig symji.athy. I’^rohman after- 
ward said it was the most touching moment in his life. 
Speaking of this once, he said ; 

“That Imndred-dollar Inll IcHjked bigger than any 
sum of money I have ever had since." 

It was late in 1885 when Charles returned from the 
disastrous Wallack’s Theater tour, bankrupt in finance^ 
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but almost over-capitalized in courage and plans for the, 
future. Up to that time he had no regular office. 
Like many of the managers of the day, his office was in 
his hat. Now, for the first time, he set up an establish- 
ment of his own. It required no capital to embark in 
the booking business in those days. N erve and resiliency 
were the two prin'cipal requisites. 

The first Frohman offices were at 1215 Broadway, in 
the same building that housed Daly’s Theater. In two 
small rooms on the second floor Charles Frohman laid 
the corner-stone of what in later years became a r-hain 
of offices and interests that reached wherever the 
English language was spoken on the stage. The inter- 
esting contrast here was that while Augustin Daly, then 
in the heyday of his great success, was creating theatrical 
history on the stage below him, Charles Frohman was 
beginning his real managerial career up-stairs. 

Frohman’s first associate was W. W. RandaU, a 
San Francisco newspaper man whom he had met in the 
Haverly’s Minstrel days, in the mean time manager of 
“The Private Secretary” and several of the Madison 
Square companies on the road. He was alert and ag- 
gressive and knew the technique of the theatrical busi- 
ness. 

Charles Frohman’s policy was always pretentious, so 
he set up two distinct firms. One was the “Randall’s 
Theatrical Bureau, Charles Frohman and W. W. Ran- 
dall, Managers,” which was under Randall’s direction 
and which booked attractions for theaters throughout 
the country on a fee basis. The other was called 
“Frohman & Randall, General Theatrical Managers.” 
Its function was to produce plays and was directly under 
Charles’s supervision. The two firm names ■yvere em- 
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lilazotu'cl on the door and Inirtinosr; was started. Their 
!irst riii! o was Julius C'ahu. 

TIk'Si* otVuM"; hav»' an histurio isiterest aside from the 
fart lliat tlwy wen* the ftr:.! to he .H-ruoied hy Charles 
I'rtthinau. t )ui <tf tluan ^tn-w n-ally the wliole modern 
system Ilf l»iM)kiuy. at tr.u-tiuii;'.. Tp to that era theatrical 
liuokiny, luethiids wen" different frutu those of the present 
time; there were no f'reat eeiit rali/.ed apeaeies to book 
at 1 r.uitini.’. for striiij',;'' **{ theaters ei e, iTnie,' the entire 
eountry. Unitni Hijuare wa*; the Rialto, the heart and 
("enter of the !!<i'ik!u;:i; husines.;:. 'Flu* out-of-town man- 
ti^er eanu" tlu-re to fill his time for llie season. Much of 
the liookiu;', was done in a h.iph.isaril way on the side- 
walk, and whole st",'isons wi*re hoolani on tlu" eurh, merely 
noted in jxiekei note l>ooks. 'Fwo melliod.s of booking 
wore then in vojpie; otu" by the jn.itue.s r of a company 
who wrote from N(*w York to tiu" towns, for time; the 
other thronfdi an {i};t"nt of out of town house managers 
hx'ated in New York. If was this latter sy.stem that 
Frnhman and RtmdaU bejjan to in a .scientific 

fashion. Charles's extensive" .■•■.pei iiai.-.' on tlu" road and 
his knowIedi;i" of the theatrical status of the different 
towns made him ti vuluahU" aj'ent . 

Frohman ami Randall at that t ime prai'tieally had the 
field to themselves. Hnsiks i!C' Dit'kson, an older firm 
which included the wtdl-kmnvn Jost"pli Brooks of later 
managerial fame, had eonduetvil th<‘ first booking- 
office of any eons("(pu"nee, but had now retired. H. S. 
Taylor had just established on I*’ourtt"enth Street Tay- 
lor’s Theatrical Exchange, destintal to figure in theatrical 
history as the forerunner of the Klaw & Erlanger 
business. 

Despite the high-sounding titles on the door, the 
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Frohman offices were unpretentious. Frohman and 
Randall had a desk apiece, and there was a second-hand 
iron safe in the corner. When Frohman was asked, one 
day soon after the shingle had been hung out, what the 
safe was for, he replied, with his characteristic humor: 

“We keep the coal-scuttle in it.” 

As a matter of fact there was more truth than poetry 
in this remark, because the office assets were so low that 
during the winter the firm had to burn gas all day to 
keep warm. When asked the reason for this, Frohman 
said, jocularly: 

“We can get more credit if we use gas, because the gas 
bill has to be paid only once a month. Coal is cash.” 

Indeed, the office was so cold during that season that 
it came to be known in the profession as the “Cave of 
the Winds,” and this title was no reflection on the vocal 
qualities of the proprietors. 

It was during those early and precarious days when 
Frohman was still saddled with the debts of the Wal- 
lack’s tour that one of the most amusing incidents of his 
life happened. One morning he was served with the 
notice of a supplementary proceeding which had been 
instituted against him. He was always afraid of the 
courts, and he was much alarmed. He rushed across the 
street to the Gilsey House and consulted Henry E. Dixey, 
the actor, who was living there. Dixey’s advice was to 
get a lawyer. Together they returned to the Daly’s 
Theater Building, where Frohman knew a lawyer was 
installed on the top floor. They found the lawyer black- 
ing that portion of his white socks that appeared through 
the holes in his shoes. 

Frohman stated his case, which the lawyer accepted. 
He then demanded a two-doUar fee. Frohman had only 
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(U>n;ir isi hi;; {xx-kfl uml iK^rrowed the other dollar 
from l)ix<’y. 

"'rhi;; intiufy," :;ai(l tlu* I;iwyer, “i:: to l)e paid into 
the nnirt. llow ahunt iny 

Fruhinan ftimhlcd in hi;; ptn-kei an<l imxhu-i'd a ten- 
<;fnt piece. He handl'd it to the lawyer, saying: “I 
will p;iy yni hiier on. Here i;; ymir ear- fare. Be sure 
ti> get to eovirt hefon' it itpi-n;;.” 

Frolnnan and Di.eey left. li'rnhnuiu was much 
agitated, d'hey walked arnnnd the hloek several times. 
When he heard the elm-k ;;lrike ten he saiil to Dixey: 

‘‘Now the lawyer i;; in the court mom and the matter 
is being settled.” In his >\p.in.ive relief he :;aid; ‘‘Ihave 
credit .at Browne’s ('hop Hou;;e. la't u;; go over and 
have l>reakfa:;t .” 

At the restatrrant they ordereil a modest meal. As 
Frohm.an liK>ked up from hi.s tahh* he .saw a man sitting 
directly opposite wlut.'u* face wa;-; hid behind a newspa])e.r. 
In front of him was a pile of wlu-;it. e.akef, about a foot 
high. 

‘‘(}ee whi'/d" said Frohm.an. ‘‘I wish 1 had enough 
money to buy a stack of whe.tf cake;; that, high." 

As he. saiil this to Di.xt*y the man opposite htippencd 
to lower his pajier and revtailed hinuwlf to bo the lawyer 
Frohmtm htui just engagt'd. 1 le was having a brccakfast 
spree himself with the two ilollars extracted from his 
two reeent clients. 

Business began to pick «p with tlie new year. The 
first, and what afterwani proved to be the most profit- 
able, clients of the booking-office were the Biddw'in and 
California theaters in San Francisco. They were domi- 
nated by A1 1 layman, brother of Alf , a man. who now came 
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intimately into Charles Frohman’s life and remained so 
until the end. He was a Philadelphian who had con- 
ducted various traveling theatrical enterprises in Austra- 
lia and had met Frohman for the first time in London 
when the latter went over with the Haverly Mastodons. 
Hayman admired Frohman very much and soon made 
him general Eastern representative of all his extensive 
Pacific coast interests. 

Hayman was developing into a magnate of impor- 
tance. With his assistance Charles was able to book a 
company all the way from New York to San Francisco. 
Charles made himself responsible for the time between 
New York and Kansas City, while Hayman woidd 
guarantee the company’s time from Kansas City or 
Omaha to the coast. 

Frohman and Randall made a good team, and they 
soon acquired a chain of more than three hundred 
theaters, ranging from music-halls in small towns that 
booked the ten-twenty-thirty-cent dramas up to the 
palatial houses like Hooley’s in Chicago, the Hollis in 
Boston, and the Baldwin in San Francisco. 

It was a happy-go-lucky time. If Frohman had ten 
dollars in his pocket to spare he considered himself rich. 
Money then, as always, meant very little to him. It 
came and went easily. 

While the booking business waxed in volume the pro- 
duction end of the establishment did not fare so well. 
Charles had this activity of the office as his particular 
domain, and with the instinct of the plunger now began 
to put on plays right and left. 

Just before the association with Randall, Frohman 
had become manager of Neil Burgess, the actor, and 
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had lKX)kcd him for a lour in a play called “Vim.” A 
ili;;:i;p-ccui''iit f. illowcd. and Frohinan turned him over 
toCk'orge W. Lrd<. r<T, who t(K)k the play out to the coast. 

A year after this; t'pisode came the first of the many 
opportunities for fortune that Charles Frohman turned 
down in the course of his eventful life. This is the way 
it hajjpi'ued: 

Thtn'.esr., who was (pnte an inventive jierson, had pat- 
ented the treadmill mechanism to represenl house-racing 
on the stage, a device whii-h was aftt'rward used with 
such great etTect in “Ben-Hur.” He was so much im- 
pressed with it that he. hail a play written around it 
called “The County Fair.” 

Burges:’., who liked Frohman immenstdy, tried to get 
him to take, chargi* of this pieet*, hut hh-ohman would not 
listen to the proposition about the meehanieal device. 
Ho was utdiappy over his fspi-rieui-.. about “Vim,” and 
rvhenever Burgess tried to talk “'Pile County Pair” 
and its machine Frohman wmdd put liim ofT. 

Burge:::: finally went el::iuvher<\ aiul, us most people 
know, “The County Fair” almost rivaled “The Old 
Homestead" in money -m;ik in;' aliility. The horse- 
racing scene became the most-talked-of episode on the 
stage at the time, and Burge;;;; cleared more than a 
quarter of a million dollars out of the en t m j Charles 
Frohman afterward admitted that his 5>rejudicc against 
Burgess and his machine had cost his ofiice at least one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Frohman and Randall now launched an important 
venture. McKee Rankin, who was one of the best- 
known players of the time, induced them to become his 
managers in a piece called “The Golden Giant,” by 
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Clay M. Greene. Charles, however, agreed to the prop- 
osition on the condition that Rankin would put his 
wife, Kitty Blanchard, in the cast. They had been 
estranged, and Frohman, with his natural shrewdness, 
believed that the stage reunion of Mr. and Mrs. McKee 
Rankin would be a great drawing-card for the play. 
Rankin made the arrangements, and the Fifth Avenue 
Theater was booked for two weeks, commencing Easter 
Monday, 1886. 

The theater was then under the management of John 
Stetson, of Boston, and both Frohman and Rankin 
looked forward to doing a great business. In this cast 
Robert Hilliard, who had been a clever amateur actor 
in Brooklyn, made his first professional appearance. 
Charles supervised the rehearsals and had rosy visions of 
a big success. At four o’clock, however, on the afternoon 
of the opening night, Charles went to the box-office and 
discovered the advance sale had been only one hundred 
dollars. 

“I tell you what to do, Randall,” quickly thought out 
Frohman, “if Stetson will stand for it we will paper the 
house to the doors. We must open to a capacity 
audience.” 

When Frohman put the matter before Stetson he said 
he did not believe in “second-hand reconciliations,” but 
assented to the plan. Frohman gave Randall six hun- 
dred seats, and the latter put them into good hands. 
The premidre of “The Golden Giant,” to all intents and 
purposes, took place before a crowded and paying house. 
In reality there was exactly two hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars in the box-office. Business picked up, 
however, and the two weeks’ engagement proved pros- 
perous. The play failed on the road, however, and the 
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I''roh!tmn ollirf;; im.t i>vfr fiv(< th<nt;;:iiul dollars on the 
vrntnro. Rankin ha<l aijmci to pay Frohrnan forty 
per (’t*nt, of the losses, 'fhal .-le.rvi'inont remained in 
fore(' all his life, for it was never paid. 

In ('harles’s next venturi' he launehed his first star. 
('ui'iou:.ly fnini'di, tlie star was d'otiy Hart, a member 
of the famous Irish team of Harrii;an and Hart, who had 
delij;lded the huylin. nl of Krohman when he used to slip 
aw'ay on Saturday niphts. and revel in a show. 

Tony Hart, durinp 'he interim, had '.separated from 
Harrij'.an, ami in some w.iy ('hiirli's ohlaineil the inanu- 
seript of :l f;ir>-e romoilv hy Wilh.im (lill called “A Toy 
Pistol.” 

Charles had never lo.sl his :ulmiration for Hart, and 
when he .s:iw th:d the leadinp ehanieter laid to imper- 
sontiie an Italian, a j'oun}; Hi'hrew, ;m Irishwoman, 
and a ('liinanum, Froluniin s:iid, '"rony Hart is the very 
person.” 

Aeeordiipdy, he ent'ac' d Hart and a eompany which 
ineluded J. B. Maekey. F. R. jarle,..n. T. J. Cronin, 
1). (1. Lonjovorth, Annie Adtims. Annie Alliston, Mattie 
Ferpiison. Bertie Amherj', Fva Crenville, Veni Wilson, 
Minnie Williams, ;ind Li'iia Merville. 

This jiroduetion had an influenee on Chtirles Froh- 
man’s life f;ir pretiU'r than the tissoeiation with his first 
star, for Annie Adams now hepan a inort' or less con- 
tinuous connection with Chark's I''rohman's companies. 
Her daughter, the little girl whom Cdiarles had met 
casually years before, was now about, to make her first 
New York appearance, as mcnilwr of a t.raveling company 
in “The Paymaster.” Already the energetic mother 
was importuning Charles to engage the; daughter. His 
answer was, “I’ll give her a chance tis soon as I can.” 
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He little dreamed that this wisp of a girl was to be- 
come in later years his most profitable and best-known 
star. 

Charles was, of course, keenly interested in “A Toy 
Pistol.” He conducted the rehearsals, and on February 
20, 1886, produced it at what was then called the New 
York Comedy Theater. It failed, however. The New 
York Comedy Theater was originally a large billiard- 
hall in the Gilsey Building, on Broadway between 
Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth streets, and had been 
first named the San Francisco Minstrel Hall. It became 
successively Haverly’s Comedy Theater and the New 
York Comedy Theater. Subsequently, it was known as 
Hermann’s Theater, and was the scene of many of the 
earlier Charles Frohman productions. 

Charles now became immersed in productions. About 
this time Archibald Clavering Gunter, who had scored 
a sensational success with his books, especially “Mr. 
Barnes of New York,” had written a play called “A 
Wall Street Bandit,” which had been produced with 
great success in San Francisco. Frohman booked it for 
four weeks at the old Standard Theater, afterward the 
Manhattan, on a very generous royalty basis, and 
plunged in his usual lavish style. He got together a 
magnificent cast, which included Georgia Cayvan, W. J. 
Ferguson, Robert McWade, Charles Bowser, Charles 
Wheatleigh, and Sadie Bigelow. The play opened to 
capacity and the indications were that the engagement 
would be a success; but it suddenly fizzled out. On 
Sunday morning, when Charles read the papers with their 
reviews of the week, he said to Randall, with his usual 
philosophy : 
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"\Vi''vv a fnwt, hut it was worth 

doiiit'.” 

'riiis !'(■<. !!i.'!i.tn i'o-M the youthful manager ten 
thtnisaml (lollars. 

h'rohjuaii .‘-.lill liai! (-(rntn)! of “time” at the vStandard 
so Iu‘ now tint on a [day. translated liy Ihairi Rochefort, 
called “A Ihiti liter of Ireland,” in which Georgia 
('a wan luid tilt* title nMc. Here h(> sctired another 
failure, hut his ardor rctnaint'd unilamiieiu'd and he 
went on to what hioked at that moment to he the biggest 
thing he had yet Irietl. 

Dion Boni’ieuuli was one of the grt'.-it stage figures of 
his periotl. 1 It* was Imth aetor and autlior, and wrote or 
ad.'ipted several inmdred plays, inelnding sneJi phenom- 
enal suet'esse.s as '‘C'olleen Hawn,” ''Stiaue.ln'ann,” which 
ran for a year simultaneously in larndtin. New York, and 
Melbourne, and * ‘ 1 amdon Assurance,” 'Fhen* was much 
tiilk of his lat(‘st comedy, “'rhe jilt.” I'^rohman, who 
always wanted t(» he assoei.'itcd with big names, now 
arningt'd liy eahle to ju-oduci- tliis play at the Standard. 
Once more he iilutiged on an t sp'-nsivc comiiany which 
included, among other.s, Fritz Willi.-uns, Louise Thorn- 
dyke, and Helen Bfinert>ft. 

For four weeks lie clearer! a tliou-sand a week. Then 
ho put the company on the roarl, wliere it tlid absolutely 
nothing. Charles, who laid an unemmy sense of analysis 
of play failures, now declared that tlic reason for the 
failure was that t heater- g(»ei:; resi*nted Boucicault's 
treatment of his first wife, Agnes Rohert.sr>n. Bouci- 
cault had declared that he was not the father of her child, 
and when she sued him in England the courts gave her 
the verdict. Meanwhile Boucicault married, and in the 
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eyes of the world he was a bigamist. This experience, 
it is interesting to add, taught Charles Frohman never 
to engage stars on whom there was the slightest smirch 
of scandal or disrepute. 

At Montreal Boucicault refused to continue the tour, 
and this engagement, like so many of its predecesso-s, 
left Charles in a financial hole. Despite all these - 
verses he was able to make a livelihood out of the bool ;- 
ing end of the office, which thrived and grew with each 
month. Nor was he without his sense of humor in those 
days. 

One day he met a certain manager who had lost a 
great deal of money in comic opera. Frohman said to 
him that he heard that there was much money in the 
comic-opera end of the business. 

“So there is,” replied the manager. 

“You ought to know,” responded Frohman, “for you 
have put enough into it.” 

This remark, often attributed to others, is said to have 
originated here. 

Frohman was now an established producer, and 
although the tide of fortune had not gone altogether 
happily with him, he had a Micawber-like conviction 
that the big thing would eventually turn up. Now came 
his first contact with Bronson Howard, who, a few years 
later, was to be the first mile-stone in his journey to 
fame and fortune. 

Howard’s name was one to conjure with. He had pro- 
duced “Young Mrs. Winthrop,” “The Banker’s Daugh- 
ter,” “Saratoga,” and other great successes. Charles 
Frohman, yielding, as usual, to the lure of big names, 
now put on Howard’s play, “Baron Rudolph,” for 
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which ( »(*«ny.t‘ Ktii);ht hail jiaiil the aulhor three thousand 
ilevllan; to rcevrite. Knivdit I'ruhmati :i free hand in 
the mat ter of cast ii!}' tlic jso.ha-tion. ami it was {niton at 
tile h'lmrtcciith Street 'rheater in an elaiiurate fashion, 
'rhe incimicil various {teojile who later on were 

tt» become wi<lcly known. Amonj;: them were George 
!\nij'.lU an<l his wife, Georye l'’awci‘tt , t'harles Iknvser.and 
a v<Ty )ire!H i;, ia;' yuuiift man nanicil Henry Woodruff. 

■' baron Ivmf'i:'!! ’* |»roveii to In* a f.ailure, ami it broke 
Kni}',ht':'. heart, for shortly afterw.ard he was committed 
to an ins.atie asylum from which he never emerged alive. 
It was found that while tlie play wa.s well written there 
was tto •.'.yuipathy for a raggeil tram{>. 

Whethi-r he thought it would change his luck or not, 
Gliarles now turned to a ilifTerent. s.orl of ent.er{)rise. 
He had read in the new '.'pai'er ; about the astonishing 
mind reading feats in f'ag.lami of Washington Irving 
Bishop. Alway.s on the lookout for something novel, he 
started a eorrer.pondem-e with Bisho{) wliieh ended in a 
contract by which he agreed to jiresmit Bishoj) in the 
United States in 1HH7. 

Bishoj) came over ami h'rohnuin sponsoretl his first 
ai)i)earanee in New York on hVltruary 27, 1887, at 
Wallack’s Theater. Witli liis geniu!‘. for publicity, 
Prohman got an extraordinary amount, of advertising 
out of this enj'agemeni . Among other things he got 
Bishop to drive around New Yt)rk Blindfolded. He 
invited well-known men to come and witni'ss his mar- 
velous gift in i)rivate. All of which atlraeted a great 
deal of attention, but very little money to the box- 
office. Prohman and Bi.shoi) dilTt'red about the conduct 
of the tour that was to follow, anti M. B. Iteavitt assumed 
the management. 
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While at 1215 Broadway Charles Frohman estab- 
lished another of his many innovations by getting out 
what was probably the first stylographic press sheet. 
This sheet, which contained news of the various attrac- 
tions that Frohman booked, was sent to the leading 
newspapers throughout the country and was the fore- 
runner of the avalanche of press matter that to-day is 
hurled at dramatic editors everywhere. 

The booking business had now grown so extensively 
that the office force was increased. First came Julius 
Cahn, who assisted Randall with the booking. A1 
Hayman took a desk in Frohman’s office, which, because 
of Hayman’s extensive California enterprises, had a 
virtual monopoly on all Western booMng. 

Now developed a curious episode. Charles, with his 
devotion to big names, used the words “Daly’s Theater 
Building” on his letter-heads. This so infuriated Daly 
that he sent a peremptory message to the landlord in- 
sisting that Frohman vacate the building. Frohman 
and Randall thereupon moved their offices up the block 
to 1267 Broadway. 

Charles Frohman made every possible capitalization 
of this change. Among other things he issued a broad- 
side, announcing the removal to new offices, and making 
the following characteristic statement: 

Our agency, we are pleased to state, has been 
an established success from the very start. We 
now represent every important theater in the 
United States and Canada, as an inspection of 
our list will show, and we will always keep up 
the high standard of attractions that have been 



t'HA RI. KK F Ron M AN 

hh'kfii thu'Ufiis Ihi’i i^ffu t\ iithi u-r "uhint the Inisi- 
/(.H-i .(/ Mr. K. hi. A'/,,', thi' rvdl- known 

niitnuii,-/ iinJ u-il! hurv offices 

with «v. tiioi tii-^ idtiii. u-iii ho hook,;l through 
our olihcs. H i' lr,i>!'.,h! ,t c.oitcriil thfutrical 
hiisirics.', }h,it lo ii tlrarnatic 

or ill/.'?’', iigoii, y), ,])iJ ii!o in am I'tiiiion with 
it.t i‘ii;cr ex, lUitiiii', h.ioking .ii;.'?/. \\ or dranialic 
iff>i. i'?H. A‘t'i/i;»7 ,!o u-c ,iny desk room to 

let, all the v/'.i , our i<tiue Jor our 

(?;<’« ji.vi'. 

Attiiclu'ti to ihit! annimufiniicui was a U.st of theaters 
that, he whieh was u f<M)t Ho was 

also rejin- SfSitin;', ArehihaUl ( ''av. ' in:*, (huiter, who had 
toUowefi up “A Wall Street, Hatuiit" with “Frince 
Karl," and RohiTt Biu-hatiaii, siuthor of “Lady Clare" 
unci “Alone in London." 

Prohmun and Randall stayed at i j(>y Broadway for a 
year. Shortly Before the' next ehan>'e Randall, who had 
Becomes e>.len;;ively interested in outside enterpriser, 
retired from tlu? tinn. Hi.s sm-eessor as elo.se associate 
with Charles Frohnnin was Hurry f'to.-k'Aomi, ablest of 
the early Frohman lieutenants. 

Roekwood was a distini'uished looking man and a 
tireless worker. 'I'he way he cuime to Be assocriated with 
Charles Prohrnan was inli're;-,t!ii;;. His real name was 
II. Roekwood Hewitt , and he wa.s related to ex-Mayor 
Abram S. Hewitt of New York. He had had .some 
exju'ricau'i! in Wall Street, but became infected with the 
theatrical virus. 

One day in 1888 a well-g'roomefl young man ap- 
proached Gustave Frohman at the Fourteenth Street 
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Theater. He introduced himself as Harry Hewitt. He 
said to Frohman: 

“My name is Hewitt. I would like to get into the 
theatrical business.” 

Gustave invited him to come around to the Madison 
Square Theater the next day, and asked him what he 
would like to do. 

“Oh, I should like to do anything.” 

Frohman then gave him an imaginary house to “count 
up.” 

Rockwood, who was an expert accountant, did the 
job with amazing swiftness. Whereupon Gustave Froh- 
man telephoned to Charles Frohman as follows: 

“I’ve got the greatest treasurer in the world for you. 
Send for him.” 

Charles engaged him for a Madison Square Company, 
and in this way Rockwood’s theatrical career started. 
It was the fashion of many people of that time interested 
in the theatrical business to change their names, so he 
became Harry Rockwood. In the same way Harry 
Hayman, brother of A 1 and Alf Hayman, changed his 
name to Harry Mann. 

In 1889 came the separation between Randall and 
Frohman. Randall set up an establishment of his own 
at 1 14s Broadway, while Charles, who was now an 
accredited and established personage in the theatrical 
world, took a suite at 1127 Broadway, adjoining the 
old St. James Hotel. In making this change he reached 
a crucial point in his career, for in these offices he con- 
ceived and put into execution the spectacular enter- 
prises that linked his name for the first time with 
brilliant success. 



VI 


■‘i.hkw.mimah" a.\i> tih’ stuck company 

E ^ in the new otTuvs at 1127 

E'E^ Pc o..? thi-rc I>'-s;.tn an iinportant epoch in the 
!if. ■of ( ’hajii". I'rolun.in, 'Phe Nemesis which had 
seemed to piu au- hi-; prodtieth m;; now took ilij^ht. The 
plump litlh- man, not yet thirty, who had already lived 
u lifetime of r.trenuotei asid varied eiuieavor, sat at a 
desk iit a hij; ro<im on the second floor, tlreaniing and 
plamting }».re;tt thijiip; that. Wi*re soon to la* realized. 

Although t ill;; under a burden of debt that 

wtjtdd h;ive «lis(’ourag<’d nso.-d petiple, Prohman, with 
his opliinititic philosophy, felt that the hour had come 
at last when the tide woidd ttirn. And it tiid. At this 
time his fmaneia! •■otnplie;,! ions were at their worst. 
Some of them dated haek to the tlisasirous Walladc 
Coiujiany tour; others resnlteil from his impulsive 
generos.ll V in indoi: in;,- his friends' notes. He was so 
involved that he eotild not tlo business under his own 
name, and for ;i iHTitnl tlu? firm went on as A 1 Ilayman 
& Company. 

One of the very first cnti-riiri- e; in the new offices 
cemented the friendship of ('hurles h''rohman anc 
William Gillette. While at the Ma<lison Sciuare Theater 
he had booked Gillette’s pkiys, *'T'!ie Professor” and 
“The Private Secretary.” Frohman, with A 1 Hayman 
as partner, induced Gillette to make a dramatization <■ 
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Rider Haggard’s “She,” which was put on at Niblo’s 
Garden in New York with considerable success. Wilton 
Lackaye and Loie Puller were in the cast. 

Gillette now tried his hand at a war play called 
“Held by the Enemy,” which Frohman booked on the 
road. Frohman was strangely interested in “Held by 
the Enemy.” It had all the thrill and tumult of war 
and it lent itself to more or less spectacular production. 
When the road tour ended, Frohman, on his own hook, 
took the piece and the company, which was headed by 
Gillette, for an engagement at the Baldwin Theater in 
San Francisco. He transported all the original scenery, 
which included, among other things, some massive 
wooden cannon. 

The San Francisco critics, however, slated the piece 
unmercifully. The morning after the opening Gillette 
stood in the lobby of the Palace Hotel with the news- 
papers in his hand and feeling very disconsolate. Up 
bustled Frohman in his usual cheery fashion. 

“Look what the critics have done to us,” said Gillette, 
gloomily. 

“But we’ve got all the best of it,” replied Frohman, 
with animation. 

“How’s that?” asked Gillette, somewhat puzzled. 

‘"They've got to stay here.” 

This little episode shows the buoyant way in which 
Frohman always met misfortune. His irresistible hu- 
mor was the oil that he invariably spread upon the 
troubled waters of discord and discouragement. 

It was while selecting one of the casts of “Held by 
the Enemy,” which was revived many times, that 
Charles Frohman made two more lifelong connections. 

At the same boarding-house with Julius Cahn lived 
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an ambitions yomn' man who hud liud some oxiiorience 
as an actor. lU; was out of a position, so Cahn said to 
him one day: 

“('omc<»vcr to (jur otlicc;: and CharU's Frohman will 
give y(iu a job.” 

'Pile young man eanu' over, ami ('aim introduced him 
to Proluuan. Soon ht* came out, aiiiiarently very 
indignant. When ('aim askml him what was the matter 
he said: 

“'Phat man P'rohman otTered me the jjart of a nigger, 
Uniit’ Rufus, in that i4:ty. I w.asborn in the South, and 
I will not play a nigger. I would rather starve.” 

Cahn said, "You will play it, ami your salary will be 
forty dollars a week.” 

The young man reluctantly aeei‘])ttHl tlu^ engagement 
and provetl to be not only a sat i.sfai'i.ory actor, but a man 
gifted with a marvehvus instiuet as stage-director. His 
name was Joseph Humphrey., ami he became in a few 
yeans the general stage-diri'etor for ('harles Frohman, 
the moat dial Ingule.hvd position (jf its kind in the. country, 
which he held until his death. 

About this tinu! Charles T''rohman rene.wcd his ac- 
quaintance with Augustus 'Phomas. Thomas walked 
into the office one day and Roekwood .said to him; 

“ You arc the very man we want to play in ‘Held 
by the Enemy.’” 

Thomas immediately went in to see P'rohraan, who 
offered him the ptisition of Stamburg, but 

Thomas had an (sigagemeut in his own yilay, “The 
Burglar,” which was the I'xpanded “ Pklitha’s Burglar,” 
and could not accept. Before he left, however, Frohman, 
whose mind was always frill of projects for the future, 
renewed the offer made in New Orleans, for he said: 
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“Thomas, I still want you to write that play for me.” 

With “Held by the Enemy” Charles Frohman seemed 
to have found a magic touchstone. It was both pa- 
triotic and profitable, for it was nothing less than the 
American flag. Having raised it in one production, he 
now turned to the enterprise which unfurled his success 
to the winds in brilliant and stirring fashion. 

Early in 1889 R. M. Field put on a new military play 
called “Shenandoah,” by Bronson Howard, at the Bos- 
ton Museum. Howard was then the most important 
writer in the dramatic profession. He had three big 
successes, “Young Mrs. Winthrop,” “Saratoga,” and 
“The Banker’s Daughter,” to his credit, and he had put 
an immense amount of work and hope into the stirring 
military drama that was to have such an important 
bearing on the career of Charles Frohman. The story 
of Frohman’s connection with this play is one of the 
most picturesque and romantic in the whole history of 
modern theatrical successes. He found it a Cinderella 
of the stage; he proved to be its Prince Charming. 

•Dddly enough, “Shenandoah” was a failure in Boston. 
Three eminent managers, A. M. Palmer, T. Henry 
French, and Henry E. Abbey, in succession had had 
options on the play, and they were a unit in believing 
that it would not go. 

Daniel Frohman had seen the piece at Boston with a 
view to considering it for the Lyceum. He told his 
brother Charles of the play, and advised him to go up 
and see it, adding that it was too big and melodramatic 
for the somewhat intimate scope of the small Lyceum 
stage. 

So Charles went to Boston. On the day of the night 
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on which lu' sturtt'd hi' met. Josi'ph Hronks on Broadway 
and told him he was h) Boston to try to upt 

“Shenandoah.” 

“Why, Clharley, you are crazy! It is a failure! Why 
throw away your money on it ? Nobody wants it.” 

“I may be crazy'," replied I’'rohman, “but I am going 
to try my' be.st to gi't ‘Shiniandoah.’ ” 

Before going to Boston he arranged with A1 Ilaymanto 
take a half -interest in the play'. When he reached 
Boston he wt*nt out to tlie housi' of Isaa,c B. Rich, who 
w.as then as.soeiated with William Harris in the conduct 
of the Howard A thena'um and t lie Hollis Street Theater. 
Rich was a character in his way. He had l)oen a printer 
in Bangor, Maine, had .sold ticki'ts in a New Orleans 
theater, and had already' amas.sed .-i fortune in his 
Boston enterprise::. He was an ardent spiritualist, and 
financed and gave much time to a .spiritualistic publica- 
tion of Boston crilh'd The Ihinner of ! ,ight. One of his 
thcatricfd a.ssociatcs at that t ime, John Stetson, owned 
The Poliie (iazette. 

Rich coticcivcd a great admiration for Frohman, 
whom he had met with Harris in liooking jdays for his 
Boston houses. He always maintaini'd that Frohman 
was t.hc anmterpart of N;ipoIcon, and called him 
Napoleon. 

On this me.rnorable day in Boston h^rohman dined with 
Rich at his house and tfK)k him to see “Shenandoah." 
When it was over Frohman asked him what he thought 
of it. 

“I’ll take any part of it that y'ou say',” replied Rich. 

“If I were alone,” answered Frohman, “I would take 
you in, but I have already given A1 Hay'inan half of it.” 

Frohman was very much impri'ssi'd with “Shenan- 
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doah,” although he did not believe the play was yet in 
shape for success. After the performance he asked 
Mr. Field if he could get the rights. Field replied; 

“Abbey, French, and Palmer have options on it. 
If they don’t want it you can have it.” 

Frohman returned to New York the next day, and even 
before he had seen Bronson Howard he looked up his 
friend Charles Burnham, then manager of the Star 
Theater, and asked him to save him some time. 

Frohman now went to see Howard, who then lived 
at Stamford. He expressed his great desire for the 
play and then went on to say: 

“You are a very great dramatist, Mr. Howard, and 
I am only a theatrical manager, but I think I can see 
where a possible improvement might be made in the 
play. For one thing, I think two acts should be merged 
into one, and I don’t think you have made enough out 
of Sheridan’s ride.” 

When he had finished, Howard spoke up warmly and 
said, ‘ ‘ Mr. Frohman, you are right, and I shall be very 
glad to adopt your suggestions.” 

The very changes that Howard made in the play were 
the ones that helped to make it a great success, as he 
was afterward frank enough to admit. 

Frohman now made a contract for the play and went 
to Burnham to book time. Burnham, meanwhile, had 
been to Boston to see the play, and he said: 

“I saved six weeks for you at the Star for ‘Shenan- 
doah.’” 

From the very beginning of his association with 
“Shenandoah” Charles Frohman had an instinct that 
the play would be a success. He now dedicated him- 
self to its production with characteristic energy. 
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vS(-ar(H'ly hud ht> si^^H'd tho nmtnic't for “Shenan- 
{iouh" than oocurn’d oiio of tlu“ many curious pranks of 
fate tliat were as;;oeiated with this eut.c'rprisc. Al Hay- 
man, who had a half interest, in tlu^ picas', was stricken 
with typhoid h'ver in ('hieaj;o on Ids way to the coast, 
lie tlsniejii lu' was y.oinj,t to die. and, not having an 
extraordinary amount of eoididetice in “Slu'nandoali," 
he .sold lialf of his h:df interest- to R. JM. Hoolcy, who 
owned theaters hearinj^ his n;une in Chicago and 
Brooklyn. 

With his usual detenninatioji to do things in splendid 
fa.shion, h'rohm.'m ep.gaj-ed a magnifieeut cast. Now 
eanu: one of tlu' many evidenet'S of the integrity of his 
word. Years hefon', when he had first seen Henry 
Miller net in San Praneiseo he said to him: 

“When 1 gi't a thi*:it.er in New York and have a big 
Broadway produet ion yoti will hi' my h'ading man." 

He had not y<‘t aeepdred the tlu'at.er, but ho did have 
the l)ig BnKidway produetion, .so the first male charac- 
ter that, h(‘. filled was that of (\>Lnn'l ll'c.vf, aird he did it 
with Miller. 

This cast included not less tlian half a dozen people 
who were then making their w.ay toward future .stardom. 
He engaged Wilton Lat'kuyc to play (t'mcral Haverill; 
Viola Allen fdayed (k rtnuU' Kllini’kam; Nanette Com- 
stock was the original Mtult'lim’ HA’.v/; Effic Shannon 
portrayed Jamie liuckthom: whiUi Dorothy Dorr 
played Mrs. 1 1 aver ill. Other actors in thii company 
who later became widely known wu're John E. Kellard, 
Harry Harwood, Morton vSclten, ami Harry Thom. 

Charles determined that the public; should not lose 
sight of “Shenandoah. *' All his genius for publicity was 
concentrated to this end. Among the ingenious agencies 
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that he created for arousing suspense and interest was 
a rumor that the manuscript of the third act had been 
lost. He put forth the news that Mr. Howard’s copy 
was mislaid, and a city-wide search was instituted. All 
the while that the company was rehearsing the other 
acts the anxiety about the missing act grew. A week 
before the production Frohman announced, with great 
effect, that the missing manuscript had been found. 

When the doors of the Star Theater were opened on 
the evening of September 9, 1889, for the first per- 
formance of “Shenandoah,” the outlook was not very 
auspicious. Rain poured in torrents. It was almost 
impossible to get a cab. A 1 Hayman, one of the owners 
of the play, who lived at the Hotel Majestic, on West 
Seventy-second Street, was rainbound and could not 
even see the premidre of the piece. 

However, a good audience swam through the deluge, 
for the gross receipts of this opening night, despite the 
inclement conditions outside, were nine hundred and 
seventy-two dollars. This was considered a very good 
house at the standard prices of the day, which ranged 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar and a half. 

The play was an immense success, for at no time dur- 
ing the rest of the engagement did the receipts at any 
performance go below one thousand dollars. The 
average gross receipts for each week were ten thousand 
dollars. 

Charles Frohman watched the premiere from the rear 
of the house with a beating heart. The crash of ap- 
plause after the first act made him feel that he had 
scored at last. After the sensational ending of the 
third act, which was Sheridan’s famous ride, he rushed 
back to the stage, shook Henry MiUer warmly by the 
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hand, and said: “Hrnry, wc’vc I'ot it. The horse is 
yinirs!” 

Me meant the hor.se tliat th«‘ general rode in the play. 

'Phis horse, hy the way, was named Black Bess. It 
got .so accustomed to its ctie that it knew when it had 
to gallop across the stage. One night, during the third 
act this cue wtis given as usual. Its rider, however, was 
not ready, and the horse galloped riderle.s.s across the 
.stag('. 

“Shenandoah” led to a pictures(iue friendship in 
(.diaries Frohman’s life. ( )n the opening night a grizzled, 
military-looking man sat in the audienc<‘. .Me watched 
the play with inti'n.se interest and applauded vigor- 
otisly. (.)n the way out he nu't a friend in the lobby. 
He stopptsl him :ind .said, “'Phis is the most interesting 
war play I liave ever seen." 

The friend km'w C'htirles Frohman, who was standing 
with {tmiling face watching th<‘ crowd go out. He 
called the little manager ove*r and said: “Air. Frohman, 
I want you to nu'cd. a man who nsally knows something 
about the Civil War. 'fhis is CemTtil William T. 
vSherman.” 

Sherman anti Frohman lu'eame great friends, and 
throughout the eng.aj'cment of “Shenandoah” the old 
soldier was a fretpumt visitor at. tlu' theater. He then 
lived at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and often he brought 
over his war-time eomratU^s. 

Not only did “Shenandoah” mark the epoch of the 
first real success in Frohman’s life, bnt. it raised his 
whole standard of living, as the following incident will 
show. 

When “Shenandoah” ojiened, Frohman and Henry 
Miller, and sometimes other members of the company, 
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went around to O’Neil’s on Sixth Avenue, scene of the 
old foregatherings with Belasco, and had supper. As 
the piece grew in prosperity and success, the supper 
party gradually moved up-town to more expensive 
restaurants, until finally they were supping at Del- 
monico’s. “We are going up in the world,” said Froh- 
man, with his usual humor. At their first suppers they 
smoked ten-cent cigars; now they regaled themselves 
with twenty-five-cent Perfectos. 

Unfortunately the successful run of “Shenandoah” 
at the Star had to be terminated on October 12 th because 
the Jefferson & Florence Company, which had a pre- 
vious contract with the theater and could not be dis- 
posed of elsewhere, came to play their annual engage- 
ment in “The Rivals.” Frohman transferred the play 
to Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theater, which was 
from this time on to figure extensively in his fortunes, 
and the successful run of the play continued there. 
Wilton Lackaye retired from the cast and was succeeded 
by Frank Burbeck, whose wife, Nanette Comstock, 
succeeded Miss Shannon in the rdle of Jenny Buckthorn. 

Frohman was now able to capitalize his brilliant road- 
company experience. The success of the play now as- 
sured, he immediately organized a road company, in 
which appeared such prominent actors as Joseph Hol- 
land, Frank Carlyle, and Percy Haswell. He estab- 
lished an innovation on October 26th by having this 
company come over from Philadelphia, where it was 
playing, to act in the New York house. 

The two-hundred-and-fif tieth performance occurred on 
April 19, 1890, when the run ended. It was a memorable 
night. Katherine Grey and Odette Tyler meanwhile 
had joined the company. The theater was draped- in 
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Hags, and ('.<'neral Shcrtnan nia<ic a speech in which he 
jji'alsed tlu' accuracy uf tlie pritdiu tii m. 

With his usual cuterpri;;!- and resource, Charles 
h'rohman introduceil a distinct novelty on this occasion, 
lie h:ul double and tripli* relays of ehar.'ictcrs for the 
farewell pcrfonti,tnt<'. hotli Lilia V'ane and Odette 
Tyler, for exaiii[)!e, acted the part of (.Jcrtriidc lillingham; 
Wilton Lackave, l''rank Burbeck, and Ceorge Osborne 
played C/citt'iul 1 [ava il!: Alici* 1 bunes and Nanette Com- 
stock did JvHny /hi. A-, while Morton Scltcn and 
R. A. Roberts doubled as ('apUiiit Hvartsaisc. 

Frohmun now put tin' original “ Shtaiandoah ” com- 
pany on tlu‘ road. Its first eui;.'ig:e:n('iit was at Mc- 
Vieker’s 'riieater in Chictigo. {''rohinan went along 
tiud took nron;uiu Howard with hirn. 

Most of the Chicago critic's liked “Shenandoah.” 
But there; was one exception, ;i brilliant Irishman on 
The Tribune. Paul Potter, whose play, “The City 
Directory,” wtis !dx)ut to be produced in Cliieago, was a 
dose friend of Howard. He wanted to do .something for 
the Iloward play, so he got permission from Robert W. 
Patter.son, editor in chief of 'The Tribune, to w'ritc a Sun- 
day page article about “Slienandoah.” Frohman was 
immensely plea.sed, an<l through this he met Potter, who 
became one of his intimates. 

Then came the opening of ]k)ttor’s play at the Chicago 
Opera Housm Although Potter knew most of the critics, 
there wa.s a feeling tlmt they would forget all friendship 
and do their worst. Five minutes aftt'r the curtain went 
up the piece seemed doomed. 

But an extraordinary thing happened. From a stage 
box suddenly came sound.s of uncontrollal)le mirth. 
The audience, and espcx-ially the critics, looked to see 
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who was enjoying the play so strenuously, and they beheld 
Charles Frohman and Bronson Howard. The critics 
were puzzled. Here was a great playwright in the 
flush of an enormous success and a rising young manager 
evidently enjoying the performance. The mentors of 
public taste were so impressed that they praised the 
farce and started “The City Directory” on a career of 
remarkable success. Frohman and Howard were re- 
paying the good turn that Potter had done for “Shenan- 
doah.” 

Charles Frohman now had a money-making success. 
“Shenandoah” was the dramatic talk of the whole 
country; it did big business ever3rwhere, and its coura- 
geous young producer came in for praise and congratu- 
lation on all sides. 

The manager might well have netted what was in 
those days a huge fortune out of this enterprise, but his 
unswerving sense of honor led him to immediately dis- 
charge all his obligations. He wiped out the Wallack’s 
tour debts, and he eventually took up notes aggregating 
forty-two thousand dollars that he had given to a well- 
known Chicago printer who had befriended him in years 
gone by. What was most important, he was now free 
to unfurl his name to the breezes and to do business “on 
his own.” 

Charles immediately launched himself on another sea 
of productions. The most important was Gillette’s 
“All the Comforts of Home,” which he put on at 
Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theater. Frohman had 
just acquired the lease of this theater. Already a big 
idea was simmering in his mind, and the leasehold was 
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essential to its eoniunumation. On May 8, 1890, he 
Itroduced the new Gillette play, whieh scored a success 

This production marked another one of the many 
sij'nifieunt epot'hs in h''rohnian’s lift' because it witnessed 
the first ajipearanee of little Maude Adams under the 
(diaries Prohman matiaui-meiit . 

Frohman had seen Miss Adams in “'file Paymaster” 
down at Niblo’s and hatl been much taken with her 
work. He had betni unable, however, to find a part for 
luT, so it was rt'served for his brotlu'r Daniel to give her 
the fu'.sl. Frohman t'ngagenumt at thirty dive dollars a 
week in “Lord ('humley." Subse<[uently Daniel re- 
leased her .so that she eouhl appear in the same cast 
with her mother in Hoyt’s “The Midnight Bell.’’ 

While trying “All the ('omforts of Home’’ on the 
road there occurred an amu.dng e[)isodt'. Frohman, who 
had been watc'hing the rehearsals very t'arefully, said 
to Henry Miller, who was leading man: 

“Henry, you are s.oineiliiui; of a matinf'c idol, I 
think it would helji the play if you had a love scene with 
Miss Adtuns.’’ 

Accompanied liy Rockwood, I‘'rolunan visited Gillette 
at his home at Hartford, got him to write the love scene, 
and then went on to Springfudil, Massachusetts, for the 
“try-out.” 

That night the three assembled in t lu' bleak drawing- 
room of the hotel. Frohman ordered a little supper of 
ham sandwiches and stirsatnirilla, after which he re- 
hearsed the love scene, whic'h simply consisted of a ten- 
der little jiarting in a diKirwtiy. It si'rved to bring out 
the wistful and appealing tenderness that is one of Maude 
Adams’s great (lualitit^s. 

*‘AU the Comforts of Home” ran in Proctor’s The^tej 
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until October i8th. When the theater reopened it dis- 
closed a venture that linked the name of Charles Froh- 
man with high and artistic effort — ^his first stock com- 
pany. With this organization he hoped to maintain the 
traditions established by Augustin Daly, A. M. Palmer, 
Lester Wallack, and the Madison Square Company. 

He projected the Charles Frohman Stock Company 
in his usual lavish way. He engaged De Mille and 
Belasco to write the opening play. This was a very 
natural procedure; first, because of his intimate friend- 
ship with Belasco, and, second, because De Mille and 
Belasco had proved their skill as collaborators at Daniel 
Frohman’ s Lyceum Theater with such successes as 
“The Wife,” “The Charity Ball,” and “Lord Chum- 
ley.” The result of their new endeavors was “Men 
and Women.” 

In this play the authors wrote in the part Dora es- 
pecially for Maude Adams. They also created a r61e 
for Mrs. Annie Adams. 

The cast of “Men and Women,” like that of “Shenan- 
doah,” was a striking one, and it contained many names 
already established, or destined to figure prominently 
in theatrical history. Henry Miller had been engaged 
for leading man, but he retired during the rehearsals, 
and his place was taken by William Morris, who had 
appeared in the Charles Frohman production of “She” 
and in the road company of “Held by the Enemy.” 
In the company that Frohman selected were Frederick 
de Belleville, who played Israel Cohen, one of the finest, 
if not the finest, Jewish characters ever put on the 
stage; Orrin Johnson; Frank Mordaunt; Emmet Cor- 
rigan; J. C. Buckstone; and C. Leslie Allen, brother of 
Viola Alleq.; 
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In addition to Maude Adams wt'n* Sydney Armstrong, 
who was the leading woman; ()dett(‘ Tyler; and Etta 
Hawkins, who became the wife of William Morris during 
this engagement. 

At the dress rehearsal of “Mt‘i\ ami Women” oc- 
ctirred a characteristic Cdiarh's Frohman incident. 
When the curtain had gone dowii Frohman hurried back 
to William Morris’s dnT.-.uug. i\)om and said, “Will, that 
dress-suit of yours doesti’t look right." 

“It’s a brand-new suit, *C'. h'.,”’ he replied. 

Frohman thought a n»)me!it ami said; “Can you be 
at my ofliec to-morrow morniug, at eight o’clock? I’ve 
got a good tailor.” 

Prontptly at eight, the next day thi-y wc*nt over to 
Frohman’s tailor, whom I'^rolunan a<ldressed as follows; 

“I want you to n\ak(“ a dress-suit for William Morris 
by eight o’clock to-morrow night.’’ 

“Impossible!" said the man. 

“Nothing is impossible,’’ said Frohimin. “If that 
dress-suit is not in Mr. M<Jrris’s dressing-room at eight 
o’clock you won’t gtd paid for it.’’ 

The dress suit showed uii on trim', and itr it, was a card, 
saying, “ With Charles Frohman’s comiiliments.” 

Charles inaugurated his first, stoc'k .season at Proc- 
tor’s on October at, Altliotigh the notices were 

uniformly good, the start into pulilic* favor was a trifle 
slow. One reason was that a big hank failure had just 
shaken Wall Street, and there was considerable appre- 
hension all over the city. By a curicnis coincidence 
there was a bank failure in th(^ play. By clever pub- 
licity this fact was capitalized; the i)iece found its 
stride and ran for two hundred consecutive jrerformances, 
when it was sent on the road with great success. 
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For this tour Charles also introduced another one 
of the many novelties that he put into theatrical con- 
duct. He ordered a private car for the company, and 
they used it throughout the tour. It was considered 
an extravagance, but it was merely part of the Charles 
Frohman policy to make his people comfortable. With 
this private car he established a precedent that was 
observed in most of his traveling organizations. 

With the stock company on tour in “Men and 
Women,” the manager now organized the Charles 
Frohman Comedy Company to fill in the time at Proc- 
tor’s. Once more he collected a brilliant aggregation of 
players, for they included Henrietta Crosman, Joseph 
Holland, Frederick Bond, and Thomas Wise. Each one 
became a star in the course of the next ten years. 

The opening bill for the comedy company was Gil- 
lette’s “Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,” and was presented 
on March 30th, immediately following the riin of “Men 
and Women.” Henrietta Crosman subsequently with- 
drew from the cast, and Esther Lyons took her place. 

Charles Frohman reopened the theater on August 27 th 
with a revival of this play, in which Georgia Drew Barry- 
more, the mother of Ethel, appeared as Mrs. Perrin. 
Emily Bancker, afterward a star in “Our Plat,” and 
Mattie Ferguson were in the cast. 

On October 5th the company did Sardou’s big drama 
of “Thermidor” for the first time on any stage, with 
another one of the casts for which Charles Frohman was 
beginning to become famous. It included a thin, gaunt 
Englishman whose name in the bill was simply J. P. 
Robertson, and who had just come from an engagement 
with John Hare in London. Subsequently the J. F. in 
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his name rame to bi* kium-n as jc.hnston Forbes, because 
1h(‘ man was Sir Johnston I''()rl)es-Robertson. 

In this company was IClsie I )<> Wolft', who later became 
a star and who years after h'ft the tlieater to become an 
interior decorator. Atnoiig the male members of the 
eomi)any, Iresides l''nrb(‘S Rob<‘rtson, was Jamison Lee 
Finney, who had y.raduatial from the amateur ranks and 
who l)eeame one of the best -known oomcdians in the 
country. 

In the mean t ime Charh's had c'ommissioned Henry 
0. I)e Mille to furnish a play for his stock company 
which was now on its way back fron\ the coast. This 
play was “'Fhe Lost Faradiiie,” which the American 
had adapted from Ludwij' b'ulda’s drama. De Mille 
joined the c-ompany in Denver ;uul rehearsals were begun 
there. By the time the comji.anv rea<’lu‘d New York 
they were almost lelter-perftH't , an<l the opening at 
Proctor’s on November i6th was a brilliant sirccess. 
The play nut eonseentively until March ist. 

The cast w'as praef i<‘.'dly the same as “Men and 
Women,” with the addition of C'yril Scott, Odette 
Tyler, and Bijou Feriiande'/. 

In “The Ix>st Paradise" Mamie Adams scored the 
biggest success that she liad made up to that time in New 
York. She playcal the part of Nvll, the consumptive 
factory girl. 'Phis character, wit h its delicate and haunt- 
ing interpr(*i,at,ion, made an irresistible appeal to the 
audience. 

“There’s big talent in that girl,” said Frohman in 
speaking of Miss Adams. He Ix'gan to see the vision of 
what the years would hold for her. 

By tliis time Charles Prohman had begup tQ make Ws 
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annual visit to London. Out of one of the earliest 
journeys came still another success of the many that 
now seemed to crowd upon him. 

He had taken desk space with Abbey, SchoefEel & 
Grau in Henrietta Street in London. On the trip in 
question Belasco accompanied him. One night Froh- 
man said: 

“There is a little comedy around the comer called 
‘Jane.’ Let’s go and see it.’’ 

Frohman was convulsed with laughter, and the very 
next day sought out the author, William Lestocq, from 
whom he purchased the American rights. Out of this 
connection came another one of the lifelong friendships 
of Frohman. Lestocq, a few years later, became his 
principal English representative and remained so until 
the end. 

Frohman was now in a whirlpool of projects. Al- 
though he was occupying himself with both the comedy 
and stock companies at Proctor’s, he put on “Jane” as 
a midsummer attraction at the Madison Square Theater 
with a cast that included Katherine Grey, Johnstone 
Bennett, Jennie Weathersby, and Paul Arthtir. 

“Jane” became such an enormous success that Charles 
put out two road companies at once. In connection with 
“Jane” it may be said that his first real fortune — ^that is, 
the first money that he actually kept for a time — ^was 
made with this comedy. 

Production after production now marked the Frohman 
career. Charles had always admired Henry E. Dixey, 
so he launched him as star in “The Solicitor” at Her- 
mann’s Theater, on September 8, 1891. It was the first 
time that the famous “Charles Frohman Presents” was 
lised, In this company were Burr McIntosh, Sidney 
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Dn'w, find jost-jih Hviniphn'V:;. It was the failure of 
“The Solii'ilDr” that led h'rohnian t<» pvil Dixey out 
aijnin as star in a jiieee ealU'd “The Man with a Hrindred 
Heads” at the Star Theati-r. 'Fhis also failed, so he 
ventured with “'riie junior Partner” a.t. the same 
theater with a east that ineluded JC. j. Ratcliffe, Mrs. 
MeKet“ Kankin, Henrietta (.Irosiuan, and Louise Thorn- 
dyke- Boueieault. 

Early tlie foil, .wiuy^ year he tried his luck at Her- 
mann’s with “Clloriana,” in whielr May Robson and 
IS. J. Henley ajijK'ared. Ih'nnann’s 'riieater, however, 
seemed to he a sort of hootloo, so h'rohman returned to 
the Star, which had been his masecd, and made his first 
joint liroduetion witli David Bekiseo in a musical piece 
called “Miss Helyett." h'rolunmr liad seen the play in 
Paris, ami proceeded at, once tt) buy the American 
rights from ('harles Wyndham. 'Phis jrroduetion not 
only marked tlu; first joint presentation of Belasco and 
Charles, but it was the dehnt of Mrs. Leslie Carter, who 
had become, aprotdgde of Mr. Belasco. When the piece 
wn.s moved to the Stamlard early in January, 1892, 
Mrs. Carter was starre<l for tire first time. 

By this time Charles Frohman was a pt'rsonage to be 
reckoned with. “Shenandoah," the two stock com- 
panies, “Jane,” and all the other enteriirises both suc- 
cessful and otherwise, hud nuule his name a big one in 
the theater. He now began to reach out for authors. 

The first author to be approaelu d wu.s Augustus 
Thomas. He gave Charles a play <'al!ed “Surrender." 
It was put on in Boston. The original idea in Thomas’s 
mind was to write a satire oh the war idays that had 
been so successful, like “Shenandoah” and “Held by 
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the Enemy . ” “ Surrender ” began as a farce, but Charles 

Frohman and Eugene Presbrey, who produced it, 
wanted to make it serious. 

The cast was a very notable one, including Clement 
Bainbridge, E. M. Holland, Burr McIntosh, Harry 
Woodruff, H. D. Blackmore, Louis Aldrich, Maude 
Bancks, Miriam O’Leary, Jessie Busley, and Rose 
Eytinge. 

The rehearsals of “Surrender” were marked by many 
amusing episodes. Maude Bancks, for example, who 
was playing the part of a Northern girl in a Southern 
town, had to wear a red sash to indicate her Northern 
proclivities. This she refused to put on at the dress 
rehearsal because it did not match her costiune. Bain- 
bridge, an actor who played a Southern general, had a 
speech that he regarded as treason to his adopted 
country, and quit. But all these troubles were bridged 
over and the play was produced with some artistic suc- 
cess. It lasted sixteen weeks on the road. 

After he had closed “Surrender” Frohman was telling 
a friend in New York that he had lost twenty-eight 
thousand dollars on this piece. 

“But why did you permit yourself to lose so much 
money on a play that seemed bound to fail?” 

“I believe in Gus Thomas. That is the reason,” re- 
plied Frohman. 

Although immersed in a multitude of enterprises, 
Frohman’ s activities now took a new and significant 
tack. Through all these crowded years his friendship 
for William Harris had been growing. Harris, who had 
graduated from minstrelsy to theatrical management 
and was the partner of Isaac B. Rich in the conduct of 
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the Howard Athciiicuin ami the Hollis Street Theater 
in Boston, now added the Colnmlna 'Fhcater in that 
city to his string of houses. Charles at once secured 
an interest in this lease, and it was liis first out-of-town 
theater. Quick to capitalizt* the opportunity, he put 
one of the “Jane” road cotnpanie;; in it for a run and 
called it the Charles Frohman Boston Stock Company. 
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JOHN DREW AND THE EMPIRE THEATER 


'HE year 1892 not only found Charles Frohman 

m established as an important play-producing man- 
J- ager, but in addition he was reaching out for 
widespread theater management. It was to register a 
memorable epoch in the life of Charles and to record, 
through him, a significant era in the history of the 
American theater. From this time on his life-story was 
to be the narrative of the larger development of the 
drama and its people. 

With the acquisition of his first big star, John Drew, 
he laid the corner-stone of what is the so-called modern 
starring system, which brought about a revolution in 
theatrical conduct. The story of Charles’s conquest in 
securing the management of Drew, with all its attendant 
dramatic and sensational features, illustrates the re- 
source and vision of the one-time minstrel manager 
who now began to come into his own as a real Napoleon 
of the stage. 

Charles always attached importance and value to big 
names. He had paid dearly in the past for this proclivity 
with the Lester Wallack Company. Undaunted, he 
now turned to another investment in name that was to 
be more successful. 

About this time John Drew had made his way to a 
unique eminence on the American stage. A member of 
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a distinj^uished Plula.l. ij-lda theatrical family, he had 
Ki’ored an itistanta!u-i>us success tm his first appearance 
at home and had htH-onie the leading man of Augustin 
Daly’s famous stock c. anpiuic. He was one of “The 
Big f'ctur" of that ilistinjauslKsl organization, which 
inciudeil Ada Rchan, .Mr;;, tl. 11. (iilhcrt, and James 
Lewis, 'riiey were kiKiwu a.s :;uch in America and 
hue, land. Drew was iv;.:ard--d as the liuest type of the 
so-called modcru actor intcipiviinc; the gentleman in the 
modern play. He shone in the drawing room drama' 
he had a distinct f 'llov. ii;;;. aiul was therefore an in- 
valuable asset, d’he general impression wtus that he 
was wedded to the environment that had proved so 
:;m'ce;;;.ful and was so cuuis-nial. 

Charles knew Drew (pute c;r..ually. Their first meet- 
ing was eharaeleristie. It happened during the great 
"Shenandoah" run. Henry Miller and Drew were old 
friends. It was Frohnian's custom in those days to 
have lifter-theater laippers on Saturday nights at his 
rooms in the oUI Hollman llousi', and sometimes a 
friendly ganu; of cards. 

One Satunlay Miller culled Frohman up and asked 
him if he could bring Drew down for supper. 

"Certainly; with p!ea;;iire," said Frohman. 

That night after the play Miller picked Drew up at 
Daly’s and took him to the HolTman House. Kno'wiil 
the way to the Frohman rooms, lie started for than 
unannounced, when he was ;;topped by a bell-boy, who 
said, "Mr. Frohman is expecting you in here," openin 
the door and usliering the guests into a magnificent 
private suite that Frohman had eug.ajHsl for the occasion. 
It was the first step in the campaign for Drew. 

Although Frohman was eager to secure Drew, he made 
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no effort to lure the actor away from what he believed 
was a very satisfactory connection. 

As the friendship between the men grew, however, he 
discovered that Drew was becoming dissatisfied with his 
arrangement at Daly’s. Up to that time “The Big 
Four” shared in the profits of the theater. Daly can- 
celed this arrangement, and Drew suddenly realized that 
what seemed to be a most attractive alliance really held 
out no future for him. 

Drew’s dissatisfaction was heightened by his realiza- 
tion that Augustin Daly’s greatest work and achieve- 
ments were behind him. The famous old manager was 
undergoing that cycle of experience which comes to all 
of his kind when the flood-tide of their success begins to 
ebb. 

Drew was speculating about his future when Frohman 
heard of his state of mind. He now felt that he would 
not be violating the ethics of the profession in making 
overtures looking to an alliance. He did not malce 
a direct offer, but sent a mutual friend, Frank Bennett, 
once a member of the Daly company, who was then 
conducting the Arlington Hotel in Washington. Through 
him Frohman made a proposition to Drew to become a 
star. The actor accepted the offer, and a three-year 
contract was signed. 

The capture of John Drew by Charles Frohman was 
more than a mere business stroke. Frohman never 
forgot that the great Daly had succeeded in ousting him 
from his first booking-offices in the Daly Theater 
Building. He found not a little humor in pre-empting 
the services of the Daly leading man as a sort of reciprocal 
stroke. 

When Drew told Daly that he had signed a contract 
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with Prohmait tlu* thrn dirtatur of the Anu'rican stage 
couUl seareely fnal words to express his astonishment, 
lie assxired Drew that he was tuakin;.-, tVie mistake of his 
lift', heeatise he ri-e,ard«-<l Frohmaii as an unlicensed 
iulerloper. ^■el. this “ititr-rlopiT,” from the moment of 
the Drew euntract, bej^an a new career of brilliant and 
artistic <icvrhip!ui-n1 . 

Frohman’s r'.irrin;'. arrangement with Drew created a 
sensation, both among the public and in the. profession. 
It brokt‘ up “The big h'our,” for Drew left a gap at 
Daly’s that could not be filled. 

There was also a wide prea<l feeling that while Drew 
had succeeded in a e lupc-nial environment, and with an 
actress (Miss Ri-han) who was admirably suited to him, 
he rnigtht not dupheate this success amid new scenes. 
Hence arose mueh ;.'.ecnlat ion about his leading woman. 
A dozen names wcto l»nuted altout. 

Charles hVolnnan remained silent. lie was keenly 
sensitive^ to the sensation he w'as i-reating, and was biding 
his time to lattneh another. It cmnie when he announced 
Maude Adams as John Drew’s leading woman. He 
had watelunl her dce elnpmeiit with eager and interested 
eye. She had made good wlu-rever he had placed her. 
Now he gave hi!r what was ui> to this time her biggest 
chance, 'rhe moment- her name became bracketed with 
Drew’s there was a hading of satisfaction over the choice, 
How wise Charles Frohman was in the whole Drew 
venture was about to be abundantly [)rovc‘.cl. 

Charles Frohman not only made John Drew a star, 
but the nucleus of a whole sy.stem. It, was a time of re- 
birth for the whole American stage. Nearly all the old 
stars were gone or were jiar.sing from view. Forrest, 
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McCullough, Cushman, Janauschek were gone; Mod- 
jeska’s power was waning; Clara Morris was soon to 
leave the stage world; Lawrence Barrett and W.J. 
Florence were dead; Edwin Booth had retired. 

Frohman realized that with the passing of these stars 
there also passed the system that had created them. 
He knew that the public — the new generation — ^wanted 
younger people, popular names — somebody to talk 
about. He realized further that the public adored per- 
sonality and that the strongest prop that a play could 
get was a fascinating and magnetic human being, 
whether male or female. The old stars had made 
themselves — risen from the ranks after years of service. 
Frohman saw the opportunity to accelerate this advance 
by providing swift and spectacular recognition. The 
new stars that were now to blossom into life under him 
owed their being to the initiative and the vision of some 
one else. Thus he became the first of the star-makers. 

Charles was now all excitement. He had the making 
of his first big star, and he proceeded to launch him 
in truly magnificent fashion. 

A play was needed that would bring out all those 
qualities that had made Drew shine in the drawing-room 
drama. The very play itself was destined to mark an 
epoch in the life of a man in the theater. Through 
Elizabeth Marbury, who had just launched herself as 
play-broker in a little office on Twenty-fourth Street, 
around the corner from Charles Frohman’s, his attention 
was called to a French farcical comedy called “The 
Masked Ball,” by Alexandre Bisson and Albert Carre. 
Frohman liked the story and wanted it adapted for 
American production. It was the beginning of his long 
patronage of French plays. 
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“f kiuvw ;i lirilliaiit youn^ man who amid do this 
joh for ytni very well," ;;aiil Miss Murlmry. 

“What ’a Ilia name.''’’ a;.k<*d h'rohman. 

“C'lyilf k'itrh, and 1 hrlicvo he is fjoing to have a 
j'rcat cari't-r.’’ was tho answi-r of his sponsor. 

khtch was pjvfu Ihf commission, lie- did a most 
stuvcssfnl pifi'f of adaptation, and in this way began 
the long and close n-lation hip between the author of 
“Beau Brummer’ diis first play) and the man who, 
mori' than any other, di<l so mueli to advance his career. 

I''or Drew’s delmt under Ids mana*,tement Charles 
spareil no e\pi e. In addition to Maude Adams, the 
coniiianv incluiied Harry Hanvtxxl (wlio was then com- 
ing into his own as a forceful and versatile character 
actor), C. Leslie Allen, Mrs. Anide Adams, and Frank 
K. Lamb. 

With his usual desire to do eeervtbing in a splendid 
way, h'rohnum arran;.;ed for Drmv’.s df'but at Palmer’s 
'rheater, the old Lester Walhiek playhouse which was 
now under the manap.i nn-nt of A. IM. Palmer, then 
one of the shininp. figures in the AuuTiean drama, and 
loeaU'd opjxrate Drew's former si*enes of activity. Thus 
Drew’s first stellar appearance was on a sttige rich with 
tradition. 

“The Mn.sked BaH” oiiened October 3, 1802, in the 
presence of a representative mulienre. It was an in- 
stantiincous .su(X'es.s. Drew played with brilliancy and 
distinction, and Frohnian's confidence in him was amply 
justified. 

'The performance, however, had a human interest 
apart from the star. Maude Adtuns, for the first time 
in her career, had a real Broadway ojiportunity, and she 
made the most of it in sudi a fashion as to wnvince 
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Frohman and every one else that before many years 
were past she, too, would have her name up in electric 
lights. She played the part of Zuzanne Blondet, a more 
or less frivolous person, and it was in distinct contrast 
with the character that she had just abandoned, thai- 
of Nell, the consumptive factory-girl in “The Lost 
Paradise.” 

As Zuzanne in “The Masked Ball,” Miss Adams 
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wc'tit In a hall and a.-.:;nnitHl i iji -.i!!, in nnUa- to influence 
hnr hu;.haiiii and arhinvi- hia ult iinaie rcforma- 

tinii. 'I'hi' way aha ) a'. narnd. hu- pnri, was char- 
.'U't,(‘ri;:lic- nf thf wninaii. Sh<‘ wnrn a hat witli along 
ffutluT, and r.hn drlcrmimnl tu make it a “ti])sy feather” 
'rih:: feature heeanu* one nf the enmedy hits of the 
play, hut in nrder to aehieve it r.he worked for days 
ami days In hrinj; aht»nt the des.ired elfert. The result 
nf all tliir. painsiakinp preparation was a hrilliant per- 
fnnnanet'. When the eurtain w»-nt down on that mem- 
nrahle nij;ht. at Palmer's 'I’heater the general impression 
was : 

“ M;ittd(* Adams will he tlu* nest I'Tnlunan star." 

The mnrninjt .after the npeniu}.; h'rnhman went to 
John Drew ami r.aid: “Well, John, you don’t need me 
any more now. \'ou’re made." 

“No, ("haile ;; I sli.all neeil you .always," was the reply. 

Out of this euss-e.'/'nieiit eume llu* Innj^ and intimate 
friend.ship between Drew .and h'rnhman. The first 
eontnict, .signed ;md sealed on that preearious day when 
Prohnitm w;is seeing the vision t*f the imxlt'rn star sys- 
tem, was the lust fnrm.al hnnd between them. Though 
their negnti;dicm:‘. invnlveil hundred.; nf thousands of 
dollars in the years that passed, tht're was never another 
scrap of ptiper lietwei-n them. 

Seldom in th<‘ history of the Aineriean theater has 
another event been !^m> prothietivt* of far-nsaching con- 
seciuence as “The Mtisked Ball." It brought Clyde 
Fitch into contact with the man wlio was to lie his real 
spoiLsor; it made John Drew a star; it carried Maude 
Adams to the frontiers of tlu* stellar realm; it gave 
Charles Prohman a whole new and distinguished place 
in the theater. 
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Frohman was quick to follow up this success. With 
Drew he had made his first real bid for what was known 
in those days as ‘ ‘ the carriage trade” — that is, the patron- 
age of the socially elect. He hastened to clinch this 
with another stunning production at Palmer’s. It was 
Bronson Howard’s play, “Aristocracy.” 

The play, produced on November 14, 1893, was done 
in Frohman’s usual lavish way. The company included 
not less than half a dozen people who were then makin g 
their way toward stardom — ^Wilton Lackaye, Viola Allen, 
Blanche Walsh, William Faversham, Frederick Bond, 
Bruce McRae, Paul Arthur, W. H. Thompson, J. W. 
Piggott. “Aristocracy” was Bronson Howard’s rever- 
sion to the serenity of the society drama after the spec- 
tacle of war. The first night’s audience was fashionable. 
The distinction of the cast lent much to the success of 
the occasion. 

When John Drew called on Charles Frohman for the 
first time at his offices at 1127 Broadway, his way was 
impeded by a bright-eyed, alert young office-boy who 
bore the unromantic name of Peter Daly. He incar- 
nated every ill to which his occupation seems to be heir. 
Without troubling himself to find out if Mr. Frohman 
was in, he immediately said, after the grand fashion 
of theatrical office-boys: 

“Mr. Frohman is out and I don’t know when he 
will return.” 

“But I have an engagement with Mr. Frohman,” 
said Drew. 

“You will have to wait,” said the boy. 

Drew cooled his heels outside while Frohman waited 
impatiently inside for him. When he emerged at lunch- 
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time h(‘ . i;! ;':! ■•d to fiiul his m:in about to de- 

j>arl , 

Daly was imnu‘di:itoly dirMuirKcd by Julius Cahn, 
\vht> was u!h<-f iiiasiayfr, hut was proniptly reinstated 
the next day by I'r. •huian. who had hi'cn j^rcatly im- 
preasfd with ihf lioy’;; ([uiek wit and intelligence. 

'I'hi:; ofliee boy, it u\ interesting to relate, became 
Arnold ! )aly, the aetor. Xo e;.,|irrieuei‘ of his life was 
p.-a lsip. . more un'aieing or j del u:v;u,u,. than the crowded 
year wln-n In* manned the outside door of Charles Proh- 
inan'.s thiiee. Ins.teail of elt.-ndin;- to business, he spent 
mo;;t of his time writing, linrleMiue.; on contemporary 
jday;;. whieli lu^ solemnly submitted to Harry Rockwood, 
the 1 » II il. 1. eO; 11 T. 

During ihesii days <H*i*urred a now famous episode, 
Young Daly was luxurioiudy reelining in the most 
{‘omfortable eliair in the ri >*> j 4 it ui -room one day when 
honise (dosser Hah*, tlie aetre.ss, entered and asked to 
see Charles Frohntan. 

“He is out,” said Daly. 

“May I wait for him?” asked tin* visitor. 

“Yes,” answered Daly, and tlie woman sat down. 

After three hours had pa-sserl she asked Daly, "Where 
is Mr. Fruhm.'in?” 

“He's in lyondon,” W'us the reply. 

Afterward Daly beeame “dresser” for John Drew, 
the vims of the theater got into his system, and before 
long he was .‘in a<'tor. 

Thus even Charles Frohman’s oflk-e-boys became stars. 

Epochal as had been iSpa, witin*;*.sing the first big 
Frohman star anil a great artistic (^xp^ln.sion, the new 
year that now dawned realizeil anotlier and still greater 
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dream of Charles Frohman, for it brought the dedication 
of his own New York theater at last, the famous Empire. 

Ever since he had been launched in the metropolitan 
theatrical whirlpool, Frohman wanted a New York 
theater. As a boy he had witnessed the glories of the 
Union Square Theater under Palmer; as a road manager 
he had a part in the success of the Madison Square 
Theater activities; in his early managerial days he had 
been associated with the Lester Wallack organization; 
he had watched the later triumphs of the Lyceum 
Theater Company at home and on the road. Quite 
naturally he came to the conviction that he was ready 
to operate and control a big theater of his own. 

The way toward its consummation was this : 

One day toward the end of the ’eighties, William Harris 
came to New York to see Frohman about the booking 
of some attractions. He said : 

“Charley, I want a theater in New York, and I know 
that you want one. Let’s combine.’’ 

“All right,’’ said Frohman. “You can get the Union 
Square. The lease is on the market.” 

“Very well,” said Harris. 

On the way down-stairs he met A1 Hayman, who asked 
him where he was going. 

“I am going over to lease the Union Square Theater,” 
he replied. 

“That’s foolish,” said Hayman. “Ever 3 rthing theat- 
rical is going up-town.” 

“Well,” answered Harris, “C. F. wants a theater, 
and I am determined that he shall have it, so I am 
going over to get the Union Square.” 

“If you and Frohman want a theater that badly, I will 
build one for you,” he responded. 
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••Wis.'iv '” a-Ar.! Harri :. 

"!’vf j'nf SHU!)' !>•!■; at I'nrticth atitl Broadway, and 
it’;', a il' it i ; away tip town." 

'rhcv ttriit liai'k tti I'l'.thniati’:’. i iHIco, and here was 
hatfhctl tin* plan !V>r tlir ICuspiff 'rimatiT. 

"1 I'aji’t pn ahnail on thi-. mattnr without Rich," 
raid Harri '.. 

"All riy.ht,” r.aid i'rohinan. '‘Win* RA'h.” 

kicli i-anu* dnwn nn%! day. and tlu* 1‘nud details -were 
ri>ni‘lui!fd !i>!' the 1 in;''’,';*!;' of the haniiire. Prank 
Sanger eanu* in as a p.i:';'!*."'; tints the Imildens wereAl 
n.'iytnan. I'rank Sang.er, and Willi, 'im ILarris. Without 
the fortnalil s' "f a i*ont rant they turneil it over to Charles 
Rr<»hinan with the ■■ihi'i. ' io-a that, lit* eouUl do with it 
ns he ph'tiSed. 

Prohtnan was in his element. Ih^ t'nuld now embark 
on anotlter one of tin* faront<‘ drt‘;ini enterprises. 

He w;is like :ii child tinring the Unildiitg of the theater. 
Every moment tluit he etndti sjtan* from hi.s de.sk he 
would vvtilk up tlie street ainl svateli tht* tiemolition of the 
<rld httuHes Ihtii svere tt> make w;iy for this structure. 
Often hit would get Hi*laseo ttnti takt* him up the street 
to note the progress. Otu* night as they sttK)d before 
the skeleton of tlu* theater that slt>otl gaunt and gray 
in the glcKun Charles sail! to his friend: 

“David, ju.st think; the great drt*am is coming true, 
and yt^t it’s only a few ytnirs si nee we sat at ‘Beefsteak 
John’s’ with only ftmty-two eents between us.’’ 

Naturally, Frohman tnrned to Bt'lasi'o for the play to 
open the Empire. His old frietui %vas then at work on 
“The Heart of Maryland’’ for Mrs. l/cslie Carter. He 
exi>lain(*d the situation to Frohman. As soon as Mrs. 
Carter heard of it she went to Frohman and told him 
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that she would waive her appearance and that Belasco 
must go ahead on the Empire play, which he did. 

Just what kind of play to produce was the problem. 
Frohman still clung to the mascot of war. The blue 
coat and brass buttons had turned the tide for him with 
“Shenandoah,” and he was superstitious in wanting 
another stirring and martial piece. Belasco had become 
interested in Indians, but he also wanted to introduce 
the evening-clothes feature. Hence came the inspiration 
of a ball at an army post in the far West during the 
Indian-fighting days. This episode proved to be the 
big dramatic situation of the new piece. 

Then came the night when Belasco read the play to 
Frohman, who walked up and down the floor. When 
the author finished, Frohman rushed up to him with a 
brilliant smile on his face and said : 

“David, you’ve done the whole business! You’ve 
got pepper and salt, soup, entree, roast, salad, dessert, 
coffee; it’s a real play, and I know it will be a success.” 

Having finished the work, which Belasco wrote in 
collaboration with Franklin Fyles, then dramatic editor 
of the New York Sun, they needed a striking name. 
So they sent the manuscript to Daniel, down at the 
Lyceum, for Charles always declared he had been happy 
in the selection of play titles. Back came the manu- 
script with his approval of the work, and with the title 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me.” This they eagerly 
adopted. 

Long before “The Girl I Left Behind Me” manuscript 
was ready to leave Belasco’s hands, Frohman was assem- 
bling his company. Instead of having a star, he decided 
to have an all-round stock company. The success 
of this kind of institution had been amply proved at 
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n.'ilyV., Wallat'k’;-.. ihr Madisnii Sijuari'. aad the Lyceum. 
Ilcni'i' till' t'harlf:; i-'nilunaa .Stork <'oinpany, which 
IkuI r.roiTi! ao liravily witli “Mrn .aiid Women” and 
“'rhr I.o:.t I'aradiao” at I ’rorlor’s 'rwonty-ihird Street 
'riH'at<T, now litH-.anu' tin‘ famous ICmpin' Thetiter Stock 
('oiniKur. iuiii ini'idriilally thr j-n-atesi of all star 
faiiorifs. WilHatu Morris was retained as the first lead- 
ing; man, and the oi.rnnar'y inelutk-d Orrin Johnson, 
('yri! Seoti. W. if. 'fh.'seo ..u, 'fheodore Roberts, 
,Sydn(>y Annstrony. Odette 'I'yler, :tnd ICdiui Wallace, 
'fhe eliild in the play was a pn e. .;i/. youngster called 
"Wally " Rddinj'.er, who is the familiar Wtillaee Eddinger 
of fill* present tiay stay.e. 

The rehear;;;ds for "'rile ( lirl 1 Left. Ik'hind Me” 
were held in the Statuiard 'flH'ater, whii'h Frohman 
had already hooked fur produ<*t ions, and were super- 
vised hy Uelaseo. I'r. dne.an. however, was always on 
htind, and his snyyest ions were invalnahle. 

“Tlie (hri I Left, Hehitul Me" was. tried out for a 
week :it Wtishinylon. 'fhe e-enpanv arrived thereon 
.Sunday .'ifternoitn, Inii. wa:; nnahU* to yet the .stage 
until midnie.ht. Ixeeause Rohert (i. Inyt*r.soll was deliv- 
eriny ;i let'ture there. At the onts.et of thi.s rehearsal 
Helaseo hertune ill .and had to retire to his bed, and 
Frohman t(K»k up tire direetiou of this fmtil rehearsal 
anil worked with tlie e.-mpany until lony tifler dawn. 

The week in Wa AiinsO'n rounded out the play 
thonniyhly, tind the oonip.my retunmd to New York 
on the mornin;.'; ot lann.uv .y", t.Snp Now came a 
C’haraeteristie oxamph* of Frohman’.s res.ouree. At noon 
it was discovered that the new eleet rie-liyht installation 
w.'is not yet eomplete. Adiled to this w:ts the discon- 
certing fact thtit the paint on the cluiirs was scarcely 
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dry. Sanger, Harris, and Rich urged Frohman to post- 
pone the opening. “It will be useless to open under 
these conditions,” they said. 

“The Empire must open to-night,” said Frohman, 
“if we have to open it by candle-light.” 

In saying this Charles Frohman emphasized what was 
one of his iron-clad rules, for he never postponed an 
announced opening. 

That January night was a memorable one in the life 
of Frohman. He sat on a low chair in the wings, and 
alongside of him sat Belasco. His face beamed, yet he 
was very nervous, as he always was on openings. At 
the end of the third act, when the audience made in- 
sistent calls for speeches, Belasco tried to drag Frohman 
out, but he would not go. “You go, David,” he said. 
And Belasco went out and made a speech. 

“The Girl I Left Behind Me” was a complete suc- 
cess, and played two hundred and eighty-eight consecu- 
tive performances. 

The opening of the Empire Theater strengthened 
Charles Frohman’s position immensely. More than this, 
it established a whole new theatrical district in New 
York. When it was opened there was only one up-town 
theater, the Broadway. Within a few years other play- 
houses followed the example of the Empire, and camped 
in its environs. Thus again Charles Frohman was a 
pioneer. 

The Empire Theater now became the nerve-center 
of the Charles Frohman interests. He established his 
offices on the third floor, and there they remained until 
his death. He practically occupied the whole building, 
for his booking interests, which had now grown to great 
proportions, and which were in charge of Julius Cahn, 
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(»vti|.i(A :t wlu.li- siiilt' of t.nicfs. lie now had his own 
New York theater, a star of the first maphtude, and a 
stork romp.iiiy with :i national rejiuiation. 

Wlu'Ti the Ivinpire Stork ('eiuoanv' bej^nin its second 
season in tlie Annur.t <.f oS,,,;. in R. Carton’s play, 
‘'Liberty liall,” ('h.arles I'rolunan was able to keep 
tin* iiroioi.-.e he h.ati ina<i<- to ll.auy -Miller back in the 
Vij'hties in San i-'raueiseo. 'I'hat hamlsoinc and dasHng 
youii}' aetor now suereeiled \Villi;ini Morris as leading 
in:in of the stock » ■ .p.-oany, Viola Alkai became leading 
wonum, atul May Rnlison also joint'd the company. 
“Liberty Hall" ran nntil tlu'cndof Oet oher, when David 
Bela.seo’s play, “'riie Ytmnj'er Son,” was put on. This 
atUled William Faversham to the ranks, and thus another 
star po; .'.ibilit y came under the r.way of the Star-Maker. 

Tlte ICnipire bt'ranie tlie apple of ('harles Prohman's 
eye, and remained so until his tleaih. No star and no 
play was bHt j'imhI for it. On it. he lavished wealth and 
p;eiuiiiu; alTeetion. 'I‘o appt'ar with the Empire Stock 
('onipany was t<t b<; decorated with the Order of Theat- 
rical Merit. To it in turn came Robert Edison, Ethel 
Ikinyinorr, IClita I’roetor this, janu-stni lawi Finney, 
lilsic Dt? Wolfe, W. j. b'erytison, h'ertlinand Gottschalk, 
J. E. l)od;;on, M;w;sirf ! Anjtlin, J. Henry Benrimo, Ida 
Comiuest, and Arthur Byron. 

Thts Empin; St(H-k ('••mpauy In'came an accredited 
institution. A new pl;iy by it was a di.stinct event, 
its annual tour to the larger cities an occasion that was 
Ciigerly awaited. T'o hav<! a play produced by it was the 
goal of the ambitious pla^'wrieht, both here and abroad. 

Through the playing of the Empire ('f>nii)any'Frohmar 
introduced Oscar Wilde to America, and with the stock 
company opportunities he <1eveIoped such playwright 
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as Henry Arthur Jones, Haddon Chambers, Sydney 
Grundy, Louis N. Parker, Madeline Lucette Ryley, 
Henry Guy Carleton, Clyde Fitch, Jerome K. Jerome, 
and Arthur Wing Pinero. 

Having firmly established the Empire Theater, Charles 
now turned to a myriad of enterprises. He acquired the 
lease of the Standard Theater (afterward the Manhattan) 
and began there a series of productions that was to have 
significant effect on his fortunes. 

In May, 1893, he produced a comedy called “Fanny,” 
by George R. Sims, of London, in which W. J. Ferguson, 
Frank Burbeck, and Johnston Bennett appeared. It 
was a very dismal failure, but it produced one of the 
famous Frohman epigrams. Sims sent Frohman the 
following telegram a few days after the opening: 

How is Fanny going? 

Whereupon Frohman sent this laconic reply: 

Gone. 

Now came another historic episode in Frohman’s 
career. He was making his annual visit to London. 
The lure and love of the great city was in him and it 
grew with each succeeding pilgrimage. He had learned 
to select successful English plays, as the case of “Jane” 
had proved. Now he was to go further and capture 
one of his rarest prizes. 

Just about this time Brandon Thomas’s farce, “Char- 
ley’s Aunt,” had been played at the Globe Theater 
as a Christmas attraction and was staggering along 
in great uncertainty. W. S. Penley, who owned the rights, 
played the leading part. 
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Suildfuly it lii'f.iiuf :i uikI tlie “managerial 

Vankcf a:- thi-y ralli'd the Aiiu'riaui theatrical 

, I'cy.au !<> u\ LihuIdu. All had their 

ilaua :■(■! ti.r '“( 'harlfy’;, Aunt.” 

I'ritliinau had r'.tahHr.lu'd an ttOifi- in London at 4 
ih'nriclta Sim-!, in tin* vicinity (if C'ovcnt Garden. 
Hi;. iVu'!;.' uilh W . tlio aut hor of “ Jane,” 

dfvclojicd. will* was the sun of a publisher 

uu'l h.ul ■ ' -d from a fU-ver anuitour actor into a 

pv'd': i-'n.'I. fo!u-fivfd a jp'ral liking for Frohman. 
While all the Aiuftioan numap/T.. were angling for 
”( 'h.\i Aunt.” he went to IVuIey, who was his 
friend, aitd said; 

'■Frohman has done .so well with ‘Jane’ in America, 
he is the man to do ‘t'h.arley’.s Aunt.'” 

I’enley agrts'd to hohl up all hi;; ui-yotia lions for the 
play until h'roliman arriv<-d. A eonferenee was held, 
and, thiou;di the in.strunu'ntality of Lestoec], Frohman 
seeured tlu; Americ'an ripjit:; to ‘‘('harley’.s Aunt.” 

At the eiul of thi;; uieetitip' ia>st<H'q .said in jest, “What 
do 1 get out of thi;:?” 

“i'll show you,” sail! I'rohinan. “You shall represent 
me in London hi're, after.” 

Out of this eivnfen'uee eanu; one of the longest and 
most loyal associtilions in ('harle.s's eareer, because 
from tliat hour until the tlay of hi.s death Lestocc 
represented Charles Frohman in ICie.'kind with afidelitj 
of ]mrpo;;e and adev’otionof interest that were eharacter 
istic of the men wIh> knew and worked with Charlei 
Frohman, 

Frohman now returned to America to produce “Char 
ley’s Aunt.” In spilts of Hit* ;;ueeess of the Empire 
Frohman had “plunged" in various ways, and hai 
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reached one of the numerous financial crises in his life. 
He looked upon “Charley’s Aunt” as the agency that 
was to again redeem him. For the American production 
he imported Etienne Girardot, who had played the 
leading rdle in the English production. He surrounded 
Girardot with an admirable cast, including W. J. Fer- 
guson, Frank Burbeck, Henry Woodruff, Nanette Com- 
stock, and Jessie Busley. 

Frohman personally rehearsed “Charley’s Aunt.” He 
tried it out first at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where the 
reception was not particularly cordial. He returned 
to New York in a great state of apprehension, although 
his good spirits were never dampened. On October 2, 
1893, he produced the play at the Standard, and it was 
an immediate success. As the curtain went down on the 
first night’s performance he assembled the company on 
the stage and made a short speech, thanking them for 
their co-operation. It was the first time in his career 
that he had done this, and it showed how keenly con- 
cerned he was. It was another “Shenandoah,” because 
it recouped his purse, depleted from numerous outside 
ventures, inspired him with a fresh zeal, and enabled 
him to proceed with fresh enterprises. It ran for two 
hundred nights, and then duplicated its New York 
success on the road. 

While gunning for “Charley’s Aunt,” Charles Froh- 
man made his first London production with “The 
Lost Paradise.” He put it on in partnership with the 
Gattis, at the Adelphi Theater in the Strand. It was a 
failure, however, and it discouraged him from producing 
in England for some little time. 

These were the years when Frohman was making 
the few intimate friendships that would mean so much 
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t {) him until t he elosiiiK hours of his life. That of Charles 
1 )illin},;hum is an '.in)!' >rt;!iit one. 

t)illins*.h.;iii! had been a te v.s.paiior man in Chicago at 
a time when (h>orj;e Aile, Peter Duniu', and Prank 
Vunderlip Uunv i.'i-.idisi; of the National City Bank) 
were his eo workers. He beeame seeretary to Senator 
Squire, and at W.ii hineton wrou* a play e.alled “Twelve 
P.M." A man;i|;i*r named h'rank Williani:: produced it 
in the; old bijou 'riteater. New York, just about the time 
that Charles Frohman was pn'.sentinjc John Drew 
across the .street in "'riie Maskt'd Ball.” Dillingham 
had prrvimuly <'ome uii to Ni‘w York, and his hopes, 
naturally, were in the play. “Twelve P.M.” was a 
dismal failure, hut it brf>u},'ht two unu.sual men together 
who beeame bosom frieiuls. It canu; ;ibout in this ex- 
traordinary way : 

During; the st'eond (ai\d lust) wet'k (tf the engagement 
of “Twelve P.M.” at the Bijrni, Dillingham, who came 
every night to .see his i>lay, mhieed a short, .stout, but 
important lookiii;’. man pas.s into the playhouse. 

“Who is that man?” he a.sked. 

He wjis told it was Charle.s Frohman. 

A few days later he received a letter from Frohman, 
which said : 

Your play lacks all farm ami amstruciion, but 
I like the lines t'cry much. Wauld you like to 
adapt a French farce for met 

Dillingham accepted this comnns.sion and thus met 
Frohman. Dillinidiain w'us then dramatic editor of 
the New York Eveuiny Sun. Ont^ day he called on Froh- 
man and asked him to send him out with a show. 

“When do you want to go?" 
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“Right away.” 

“Very well,” said Frohman, who wotild always have 
his little joke. “You can go to-morrow. I would like 
to get you off that paper, anyhow. You write too many 
bad notices of my plays.” 

Dillingham first went out ahead of the Empire Stock 
Company and afterward in advance of John Drew, in 
“That Imprudent Young Couple.” He left the job, 
however, and soon returned to Frohman, seeking other 
work. 

“What would you like to do?” asked Frohman. 

“Take my yacht and go to England,” said Dillingham, 
facetiously. 

“All right,” said Frohman. “We sail Saturday,” 
and handed him fifty thousand dollars in stage money 
that happened to be lying on his desk. Dillingham 
thought at first he was joking, but he was not. They 
sailed on the St. Paul. Frohman had just established 
his first offices in Henrietta Street. There was not 
much business to transact, and the pair spent most of 
their time seeing plays. Dillingham acted as a sort of 
secretary to Frohman. 

One day a haughty Englishman came up to the 
offices and asked Dillingham to take in his card. 

“I have no time,” said Dillingham, whose sense of 
humor is proverbial. 

“What have you to do?” asked the man. 

“I’ve got to wash the office windows first,” was the 
reply. 

The Englishman became enraged, strode in to Froh- 
man, and told him what Dillingham had said. Frohman 
laughed so heartily that he almost rolled out of his chair. 
After the Englishman left he went out and congratulated 
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on his ji-st. From that <l;iy dated a Damon 
anti I’ySltis:. fri’-iu! !;i:> In'twcon the two men. They 
were almost is: .■o.‘,r..hh- 

'Hie lime w;i:; a! hatul for another Ihjj star to twinkle 
in till* Frt>hman heaven. Durin)' all the.se years Williain 

(lillette had d. o ’..o. -,l ia vires! i^e and anthority, both as 

actor and as j ; i; ht. 'riu* tiniet, thoughtful, schol- 
;tri\ !o. il.lri;', young actor who hatl kntK*ked at the doors 
of the .M,it!i;.on Si|uare '['heater with the manuscript of 
“'i'he Professor.” where it was im.dueed after “Hazel 
Kirke," and who;^* road tours had been booked by 
t'harles Frohinaii in his early days as route-maker, 
ntnv eaint* into his owu. t'uriously (‘ntiugh, his career 
was to he Hnkeil closely with that of the little man he 
lirsi knew in his early New York day.s. 

Frohman, who had htHikt'tl and proilneed Gillette’s 
play “Held By the Fneiuy," lunv regarded Gillette as 
sU'ir nniterial of the first, rank, ('ombined with admira- 
tion for ('.illeltt* as artist was a .strong iieritonal friend- 
fshij). Gillette now wroUi a phiy. a capital fttree called 
“TYk) Much Johuri.u." which Frohman produced with 
the author as .star. In eonnee.tion with this opening 
wtis a typical F'rohman ineitlent. 

The pliiy was hr.st pul on at Waltliam, Massachusetts. 
Tlie house was small atul the notices bad. Frohman 
joined the eom[iany next day tit Springfield. Gillette 
was much tlrpriv,;’.etl, and he met Frohman in this 
mtxxl. 

“This is terrible, isn’t it? I’m afraid the play is a 
failure.’’ 

“Nonsense!’’ stud Frohman. “I have Ixxikcd it foi 
New York tind for a long tour afterwtutl.’’ 

“Why?’’ asked Gillette in astonishment. 
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“I saw your performance,” was the reply. 

Prohman’s confidence was vindicated, for when the 
play was put on at the Standard Theater in November, 
1894, it went splendidly and put another rivet in Gil- 
lette’s reputation. 

Frohman now had two big stars, John Drew and Will- 
iam Gillette. A half-dozen others were in the making, 
chief among them the wistful-eyed little Maude Adams, 
who was now approaching the point in her career where 
she was to establish a new tradition for the American 
stage and give Charles Frohman a unique distinction. 
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TTXIW'.X C'haflt's I-'mlimun put, Maude Adams 
i/I/^ oppi'. i'.'- John Dhav in '‘Thu Masked BaU”he 
laid ihf fiiuiulat iun of what, is, in many respects, 
his most rennirkahlu achievuniunt. 'Fhe demure little girl, 
who had m.'ide her way from child actress through the 
XH'rils of viviil mehniraina to a Bnnulway success, now set 
f(H)t on the real hi.c.hway to a stardom that is unique in 
the annals of the tht‘ater. 

Brilliant us was his cxpcricnci- with the various men 
and women whom he raised from ohseurity to fame and 
fortune, tin* ease of Maude Atiams stands out with pe- 
culiar distinctness. It is the one instauee where Charles 
Frohman litcr;dl\- manufactured a star’s future. 

Yet no star ever twrved .so ripnious or .so distinguished 
an aiqu-cntiecship. Her five yeans as leading woman 
with John Drtiw tried all her resource. After her brilliant 
IKirformanei' as ‘Znzmxm Hlondcl in “The Masked Ball,’ 
she ain>cared in “'Fhe Butterflies,” by Henry Gu^ 
Carlcton. She h;id a much bt'tter part in “The Baubli 
Shop,” which followed the next year. 

. John Drew’s vehicle in iHys was “That Impruden 
Young Couple,” by Henry (»uy C.kirlcton, This pla; 
not only advanced Miss Adams mtiterially, but firs 
served to bring forward John Drew’s niece, Ethel Bairj 
IPOre, a graceful slip of a girl, who ilevcloxicd a 
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friendship with Miss Adams. Following her appearance 
in the Carleton play came “Christopher Jr.,” written 
by Madeline Lucette Ryley, in which Miss Adams 
scored the biggest hit of her career up to this time. 

It remained for Louis N. Parker’s charming play, 
“Rosemary,” which was produced at the Empire Thea- 
ter in 1896, to put Miss Adams into the path of the 
man who, after Charles Prohman, did more than any 
other person in the world to give her the prominence 
that she occupies to-day. 

“Rosemary” was an exquisite comedy, and packed 
with sentiment. Maude Adams played the part of 
Dorothy Cruikshank, a character of quaint and appeal- 
ing sweetness. It touched the hidden springs of whimsi- 
cal humor and thrilling tenderness, qualities which soon 
proved to be among her chief assets. 

Just about that time a little Scot, James M. Barrie by 
name, already a distinguished literary figure who had 
blossomed forth as a playwright with “Walker London” 
and “The Professor’s Love Story,” came to America 
for the first time. For three people destined from this 
time on to be inseparably entwined in career and for- 
tune, it was a memorable trip, For Barrie it meant the 
meeting with Charles Frohman, who was to be his great- 
est American friend and producer; for Miss Adams it 
was to open the way to her real career, and for Frohman 
himself it was to witness the beginning of an intimacy 
that was perhaps the closest of his life. 

Barrie’s book, “The Little Minister,” had been a tre- 
mendous success, and, not having acquired the formality 
of a copyright in America, the play pirates were busy 
with it. Frohman, after having seen the performance 
of “The Profefsqr’s Love Story,” had cabled Bfxrie, 
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.'inking lutn to inakf a play out of the c-hanning Scotch 
romance. Barrie at first ih-t'lineil. h'roliman, as usual 
was insistent. Then t.-lkiwi-il the Scot oilman’s trip to 
America. 

llmier {''rohman’s influem'e hi‘ had Viegun to consider 
a dramatization of "The Little Mini.ster,” but the real 
stismilus was kicking because, as lu* exiires.scd it toProh- 
man, he did not see any one who eoukl play the part of 

Now came one of thosi- many nneKpeeled moments 
t h;it shaiw livt's. ( )n a eerfain day Barrie dropped into 
the ICmpire 'i'heater ti> see Frohman. who was out. 

“Why tlon'f you stop in dowmstair.s and sec ‘Rose- 
mary’?" said Frohman’s secretary. 

“All right.” .said Barrie. 

So h<‘ went, down into the Empire ami took a seat in 
the last row. An hour afterward he I'amc rushing back 
to Froliman's otTice. found his frit*nd in. and said to him, 
ns eseite.lly US liis Scotch nature would jicrmit: 

“Frohm.in, I have found the vvoimm to jilay Babbie 
in 'The Little Minister’! I am going to try to dramatize 
it myself." 

“Who is it?" asked Frohman, with a twinkle in his 
eye, for he knew w’itlunit asking. 

“It is that little Miss Adams who plays Dorothy." 

“Fine!" srdd Frohman. “1 hope you will go ahead 
now and do the play.” 

The moment towanl whieh Frohman had kxrked te 
years was now at hanti. He might have Uumehed Miss 
Adams at any time during the prec dhig; four or five 
seasons. But he desirtid her to have u Ix-tter ixiuipment, 
and he wanted the American theater-going public to 
know the woman in whost^ talent.s he felt such an ex- 
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traordinary conMence. He announced with a suddenness 
that was startling, but which in reality conveyed no 
surprise to the few people who had watched Miss Adams’s 
career up to this time, that he was going to launch her 
as star. 

Some of his friends, however, objected 

“Why split and separate a good acting combination?” 
was their comment, meaning the combination of John 
Drew and Miss Adams. To this objection Frohman 
made reply : 

“I’ll show you the wisdom of it. I’ll put them both 
on Broadway at the same time.” 

He therefore launched Miss Adams in “The Little 
Minister” at the Empire and booked John Drew at 
Wallack’s in “A Marriage of Convenience.” His deci- 
sion was amply vindicated, for both scored successes. 

Charles Frohman now proceeded to present Miss 
Adams with his usual lavishness. First of all he sur- 
rotmded her with a superb company. It was headed by 
Robert Edeson, who played the title r61e, and included 
Guy Standing, George Fawcett, William H. Thompson, 
R. Peyton Carter, and Wilfred Buckland. 

With “The Little Minister” Charles Frohman gave 
interesting evidence of a masterful manipulation to 
make circumstances meet his own desires. He realized 
that the masculine title of the play might possibly de- 
tract from Miss Adams’s prestige, so he immediately 
began to adapt several important scenes which might 
have been dominated by Gavin Dishart, the little minister, 
into strong scenes for his new luminary. These changes 
were made, of course, with Barrie’s consent, and added 
much to the strength of the rdle of Lady Babbie. 
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To the y of the part of Lady Babbie Maude 

AthuiiK now cousevTuted herself with u fidelity of purpose 
whirli was very ehuracteristic of her. Then, as always 
she askeil herself the nuestiini: 

“What will this eharucter mean to the people who 
see it?" 

In other wt)rds, here, as throughout all her career, 
.she put herself in the i>osition of her amlience. She de- 
voted intiny wet-ks to a study of Seoteh dialect. She fairly 
livtsl in a Seoteh atmosphere. ( )ne of her friends of that 
tinu' jieeused her of sul>sisting on a diet of vScotch broth. 
As was his eu.stom, Frohman gave the piece an out-' 
of-town try-out. It opened on Sejitembcr 13, 1897, a 
date memonible in the C'harles h'rohman narrative, m 
the I^a Fayette S(|uart^ Opera Homse in Washington, 
It was an inloleraldy h(»l night, and, added to the 
di.seoinfort of the lie.at, tlu're w:is considerable uncer- 
tfiinty about the s.ucet-ss of the venture it.self. This 
was not tlue to a lack of eoulidenee in Miss Adams, 
but to the feeling that the yday was e.xcessively Scotch, 
A brilliant audience, inelnding many people prominent 
iit puldic life, witnessed the <ldbut and seemed most 
friendly. 

Miss Adams re|',.afde.l the first night as a failure, 
Finanei:il)y the play limiHsl along for a week, for the gross 
receipts were only $3,500. Yet when the play openec 
in New York two weeks later it was a spectacular. sue 
cess from the start. 

Here is another curious example of the importance 0 
the New York verdict. “Hazel Kirkc,” which becam 
one of the historic succcs.sc8 of the American stag* 
tottered along haltingly for weeks in PhiladdpHi 
■Washington, and Baltimore. In tbitt Qua|cw Cit^ 
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“Barbara Fritchie,” with Julia Marlowe in the title 
r61e, came dangerously near closing because of discour- 
aging business. Yet she came to New York, and with the 
exception of “When Knighthood was in Flower,” regis- 
tered the greatest popular triumph she has ever known. 
This was now the case with “The Little Minister.” 

Miss Adams was irresistible as Lady Babbie. As the 
quaint, slyly humorous, make-believe gipsy, she found 
full play for all her talents, and she captured her audience 
almost with her first speech. 

Charles Frohman sat nervously in the wdngs during 
the performance. When the curtain went down his 
new star said to him; 

“How did it go?” 

“Splendidly,” was his laconic comment. 

“The Little Minister” ran at the Empire for three 
hundred consecutive performances, two hundred and 
eighty-nine of which were to “standing room only.” 
The total gross receipts for the engagement were $370,000 
— a record for that time. 

On the last night of the run Miss Adams received the 
following cablegram from Barrie: 

Thank you, thank you all for your brilliant 
achievement. “What a glory to our kirk." 

Barrie. 

Maude Adams was now launched as a profitable and 
successful star. Like many other conscientious and ideal- 
istic interpreters of the drama, she had a great 
for Shakespeare, and she burned with a desire td pJay^i 
in one of the great bard’s plays. Charles:. 
knew this. Then, as always, one of his supine' ^bf- 
tion§ in Ufe w^s to gratify her every mshp 
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nfniiK'i'd ihrit ht' wcniM pn*;AC'iit ht'r in a special all-star 
proiluclion of “Romon and Jnliet.” 

('!rar!r-A i-'mlunan himself wan always frank enouglrto 
•;av that he had n-» yreat. desire to produce Shakespeare. 
He lived in the dramatic a<iivitu-s of his (kiy. It was 
shortlv before this lime that his lirother Daniel, entering 
hin ofliee one day, f>nmd him re.-sline,. ^ 

"I am ' e.:‘';'.n' a new lK«)k, " he :t;ud; “that is, new 

to nw.** 

■'What is. lh.it'” wa:; the (puny? 

“•Romeo and Juliet.’'' he replh'd. 

When Maude Adams dm-.o- d the rAle of Babbie to 
assume tlmt of luli.i r.ome people th-niejit the transfer 
a darim' oiu-. to’s.ay the leas.t. Rven Miss Adams wasa 
littii- nervou-.. Not so Frohman. 'I’o him Shakespeare 
was samply a pi.;, n de.ld like ('lydt' Fitch or Augustus 
Thomas, with the additional ailvant.iee that he was 
(lead, tmd therefore. :ir. there were no niyalties to pay 
he ('(Hild put the money into the pi..dui-tii>n. 

When h'riihman went to relusirstil one day he noticet 
that the ri'Uipa’e.- seemed a trith* nervous. 

“ Wha.l':. np’f” he asked, abruptly. 

vSome one told hitn th:it the player.s were fearful let 
all the details of tlu- et>stume and pk'iy .should not I 
carried out in strict aeeor.lanei* with histr>ry.^ 

•‘Nonsense!” exel.aimed I'rohman. ‘ Whos bhak 
speare? He was just a man. Ho won’t hurt you. 
don’t sec any bhake:.peare. just imapme you re loo 
at a tsoldier. home from the ('.uhan war, ntaking love 


a giggling sehtxil girl on a Kaleony. 'Huit s all I SM, a 
that’s the way I want it ph'iyed. Dismiss a i ea 


costume. Re modern.’ _ . „ 

The production of “Romm '.and juhet was sup 
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vised by William Seymour. It was rehearsed in two sec- 
tions. One half of the cast was in New York, with Faver- 
sham and Hackett; the other was on tour with Miss 
Adams in “The Little Minister.” Seymour divided his 
time between the two wings, with the omnipresent 
spirit of Frohman over it all. 

Miss Adams had made an exhaustive study of the 
part. After his first conference with her, Seymour 
wrote to Frohman as follows: 

I thought I knew my Shakespeare, but Miss 
Adams has opened up a new and most wonderful 
field. An hour with her has given me more inspi- 
ration and ideas than twenty years of personal 
experience with it. 

As usual, Frohman surrounded Miss Adams with a 
mafgnificent cast. William Faversham played Romeo; 
James K. Hackett was Mercutio; W. H. Thompson 
was Friar Lawrence; Orrin Johnson played Paris; R. 
Peyton Carter was Peter. Others in the company were 
Campbell Gollan and Eugene Jepson. 

“Romeo and Juliet” was produced at the Empire 
Theater May 8, 1899, and was a distinguished artistic 
success. Miss Adams’s fuLiet was appealing, romantic, 
lovely. It touched the chords of all her gentle womanli- 
ness and gave the character, so far as the American 
stage was concerned, a new tradition of youthful charm. 

A unique feature of the first night’s performance of 
“Romeo and Juliet ” was the presence of Mary Anderson. 
This distinguished actress, who had just arrived from 
London for a brief visit, expressed a desire to see the 
new Juliet, and to feel once more the thrill of a Broad- 
way first night. Miss Anderson herself had, of course, 
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achi«n’t‘tl jin'at ns Julii t. She was regarded 

in her tiny, ns tlu' ; hv i.-. J anti n nnnni ic ideal of the r 61 e. 

When her desire to see the play was eomniunicated 
tt> t'huile:., it was found that every hox had been sold 
exeept tin' one rest-rved for his sisters. He therefore 
i ntvhar.i-d this, from them with a cheek for $200. 

At the eonclusitm of tlie pi-rfonnance Miss Anderson 
was introilticeii tt> Miss Adam.s, and congratulated her 
ttn her success. 

It was in it)oo that. Miss Adatns first played the part 
of a hoy, a typt* of ehara''ter that, before many years 
would pass, was ti> y,ive her a ^treat sueee.ss. Her ddbut 
.ns a kui, howtwer, was muler tht‘ most Itrilliantly artistic 
eiremnstanees. heeausi' it was in ICdmond Rostand's 
'‘L'Aijd'nt.” adaptetl in I'aic.li h l>y Louis N. Parker, 
As the younj' Ita^dft, son of the j'reat Napoleon, she had 
fresh oppofi unit y to dispkny her v<*rsatiUty. It was a 
ehfiraeter in wliteh rom.inee, pathos, and tragedy were 
euriously entwinetl. llernhardt. land done it .':uc('(‘s.sfully 
in Paris, hut Miss Adams hrought to it the fidelity and 
brillianey of youth. In ‘T/Aiglon" .she was supported 
hy Hdwin Arden, Osw.nld Yorke, ICugene Jepson, J. H. 
Gilmour, timl R. I’eyU>!t Carter. 

When Charles I''rf>htn:m put Miss Adain.s into “Romeo 
anti Juliet” she receiveil a wltimsieal letter from J. M. 
Barrie, saying, among other thing;; : 

Are yott- to tokx Willie Shakespeare by 

the arm and I'ave met 

The time, was now at hand wh<;n sht' once more tooi 
the f;u;cimiting Scot by the ann. vShe now appeared 
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in his “Quality Street,” a new play with the real Barrie 
charm, in which she took the part of an exquisite Eng- 
lish girl whose betrothed goes to the Napoleonic wars. 
She thinks he has forgotten her, and allows herself to 
externally fade into spinsterhood. When he comes back 
he does not recognize her. Then she suddenly blooms 
into exquisite youth — ^radiant and beguiling — and he 
discovers that it is his old love. 

“Quality Street” was tried out in Toledo, Ohio, early 
in the season of 1901. On the opening night an incident 
occurred which showed Frohman’s attitude toward new 
plays. The third act dragged somewhat toward the 
end, evidently on account of an anti-climax. On the 
following day Frohman asked his business manager to 
sit with him during the third act, saying: 

“Last night Miss Adams played this act as Barrie 
wrote it. This afternoon she will play it as I want it.” 

The act went much more effectively, and it was never 
changed after that matinde performance. 

“Quality Street” was another of what came to be 
known as atypical “Adams success.” 

For her next starring vehicle, Charles presented 
Maude Adams in “The Pretty Sister of Josd,” a play 
which Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett made of her 
well-known story. She was supported by Harry Ainley, 
at that time England’s great matinfee idol. Here Miss 
Adams encountered for the first time something that 
resembled failure, because she was not adapted to' the 
fiery, passionate character of the impetuous Spanish 
girl. The play, however, made its usual tour after the 
local season, and with much financial success. 

The tour ended. Miss Adams suddenly disappeared 
from sight. There were even rumors that she had left 
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thf* As a matter of fact, she had retired to the 

seclusitns of a cimvcnt :it d'otirs, in France. There 
were two dctiiritt' rcusiMis for her n f ircnient. One was 
that- .she wanttnl time for ct)nvalcscence from an opera- 
tion for apinnulicit is; iiie other, that, .she wished to per- 
fei't her i'rcnch in order to fulltl a Ion;'.'-<'lKTishod desire 
to play Jitiiii to Sarah Hernhanlt’s Konico. Unfortu- 
nately. thi:'. plan \va:. lu-ver r. .u:4miic.atcd, but it gave 
IMi;'.s Adam:; a vi-ry rare exiterienee, for she lived with 
the simple I'-reneh nuns for month:;. Later, when they 
weri' driven from I'ranee, she found them quarters 
near I'irminyjuim, in hhiqlaml. .saw to their comfort, 
ami 1 ,'ot them hnyers for their laee. 

Brilliant as had heen Miss Adams’s success up to this 
time, the moment was now at hand when she was to 
ajipear in the role that, mon: than all her other parts 
einnhiiu-d, would eonrpleU* her eoiujuest. of the Americat 
heart . Once more she became a l)oy, this time tiis 
irresistible I 'tier I 'an. 

As I'i hr Pan s.he literally Hew into a new fame. Thi 
]»luy of Uarrie’s jirovided Frohman with one of tin 
many iamsations he loved, and jiislutps no productioi 
of the many lumtlred;; that he made in his long caiee 
as num:q;er ga\'c him quite so nmeh p1ea.surc as th 
jiresentation of the fascinating little Boy Who Neve 
Would (irow Up. 

The very hi>,;', inning (»f "Peter I’an,’’ so far as th 
stage pre;;entation was eonct'rned, was full of romant: 
interest. Barrie had ugretul to write a play for Frohmai 
and met him at dinner om*. night at. the (larrick Clu 
in London. Barrie seemed ni‘rvous and ill at case. 

"What’s the matter?" said (Iharles. 
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“Simply this,” said Barrie. “You know I have an 
agreement to deliver you the manuscript of a play?” 

“Yes,” said Frohman. 

“Well, I have it, all right,” said Barrie, “but I am 
sure it will not be a commercial success. But it is a 
dream-child of mine, and I am so anxious to see it on the 
stage that I have written another play which I will be 
glad to give you and which will compensate you for any 
loss on the one I am so eager to see produced.” 

“Don’t bother about that,” said Frohman. “I will 
produce both plays.” 

Now the extraordinary thing about this episode is 
that the play about whose success Barrie was so doubt- 
ful was “Peter Pan,” which made several fortunes. 
The manuscript he offered Frohman to indemnify him 
from loss was “Alice-Sit-By-The-Fire,” which lasted 
only a season. Such is the estimate that the author often 
puts on his own work ! 

When Frohman first read “Peter Pan” he was so 
entranced that he could not resist telling all his friends 
about it. He would stop them in the street and act out 
the scenes. Yet it required the most stupendous cour- 
age and confidence to put on a play that, from the 
manuscript, sounded like a combination of circus and 
extravaganza; a play in which children flew in and out 
of rooms, crocodiles swallowed alarm-clocks, a man 
exchanged places with his dog in its kennel, and various 
other seemingly absurd and ridiculous things happened. 

But Charles believed in Barrie. He had gone to an 
extraordinary expense to produce “Peter Pan” in Eng- 
land. He duplicated it in the United States. No other 
character in all her repertory made such a swift appeal 
to Miss Adams as Peter Pan. She saw in him the idealiza- 
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litni «.f 1 ‘Vfrythiii}’ that wa-; wonderful and wistful in 
fhildhiHMl 

'['he way nhe prejKin-d for the part, was characteristifi 
of her attitudt* toward her work. Slu‘ took the mauu- 
.neript with lu-r tip to the t'atskill.s. She, isolated herself 
for a month; r.lu‘ walked, rode, eomnnined with nature 
Init all the while :du‘ was studying and absorbing tlir 
eluiraeter whieh was to mean so much to her career 
In the great friendly oium spares in which little P«fer 
himself delightcnl, ami where he was king, she foual 
her inspiration for interpretation of the wondrous boy. 

'Phe Iry-out was maile in Washington at the old 
National 'Pheater. It went with eon.siderable success,: 
although the first-night anditmee was .somewhat mysti-i 
fied and did not know <‘xaetly what to say or do. l 
It was w’hen tlu* jday was lanneheil on November 6,1 
H)OS, at thtr Rmpire Theater in Nt-w York, that litlie! 
Peter really i-ame into his own. 'Plat human birds, thej 
droll humor, the darittg allegory, al«»ve. all the appealsf,! 
sdmost tragie, speetaeh* of /’etir playiirg his pipe up h' 
the tree-tops of th«‘ Nev«'r Never Laml, all contributedl 
to an event that was memorable in more ways thandej 
On this night tlevadoptsl the resmarkable and thiilSi^ 
feature in "Rcter Ran" whieh made the adorable dream! 
child the b<^st iKdovtsl of all American children. I| 
came when Peter rushed forward to the footlights if 
the frantic attempt to save the life of his devoted Etd' 
Tinker Bell, and ask»ni; 

"Do you Iwlievts in fairies?” 

It rogi.stered a whole new atsd intimate relation l« 
tween actreas and audience, and had the play possesse 
no other distinctive featurty tliis alone would have i 
once lifted it to a success that was all its own. 
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This episode became one of the many marvelous 
features of the memorable run of “Peter Pan” at the 
Empire. Nearly every child in New York — and sub- 
sequently, on the long and successful tours that Miss 
Adams made in “Peter Pan,” their brothers ever3rwhere 
— ^became acquainted with the episode and longed im- 
patiently to have a part in it. On one occasion, fully 
fifteen minutes before Miss Adams made her appeal, 
a little child rose in a box at the Empire and said; 
“I believe in fairies.” 

“Peter Pan” recorded the longest single engagement 
in the history of the Empire. It ran from November 
6, 1905, until June 9, 1906. 

But “Peter Pan” did more than give Miss Adams her 
most popular part. It became a nation-wide vogue. 
Children were named after the fascinating little lad Who 
Never Would Grow Up ; articles of wearing-apparel were 
labeled with his now familiar title; the whole country 
talked and loved the unforgetable little character who 
now became not merely a stage figure, but a real per- 
sonal friend of the American theater-going people. 

It was on a road tour of “Peter Pan” that occurred 
one of those rare anecdotes in which Miss Adams fig- 
ures. Erohman always had a curious prejudice against 
the playing of matinees by his stars, especially Maude 
Adams. A matinee was booked at Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
Prohman immediately had it marked off his contract. 
The advance-agent of the company, however, ordered 
the matinee played at the urgent request of the local 
manager, but he did not notify the office in New York. 
When Charles got the telegram annotmcing the receipts, 
he was most indignant. “I’ll discharge the person 
responsible for this matin6e,” he said. 
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hi answiT to liis m! iiuiuiry he received the 

f. •!!. win*; 

I'iu- »: j/A.'r (' tr.r, / ’.in-./ itt »; v n-qncst. I pre- 
l,< u'.trk }.ish<r tk.iit . v / ti ;,/ the n'holc day 

in ij Ihiii hi'lt!. 

Maiuie Adams. 

Ill comnn-tion witli “t’eter Pan” in a, rurioiis and tragic 
foiiiftilrnaf. (H all the Parrtf plays that Charles pro- 
ihuanl hi* loved "Peter I'aii” tlie he.st. Curiously 
eiiou:.-,!'.. it was little /‘ehr himself who Jtavc him the 
cue for his now h.i:.tt»ni' farewi-ll as he stood on the 
sinkiii}; ih'ek of the /.n^sliiitui. 

At the end of oiu* «if the nets in ” Peter Pan” the little 
hoy says: 

1\> die luiH /'<■ toi tmiidly hip, adventure. 

'ritese word'.; had alway:; made a dei'p impn-ssion on 
h'rohmun. They eaine tt> his miiul us he stood on that 
fateful deck :tnd :udtl: 

ir/(i' fear deathf It /.v the most bcauiijul 

adveitttire in life. 

Having lUiidc sueli an ••nonn'*u:: suceess with “Peter 
Pun," Miss Adams now hina'd to her third lioy’s part. 
It was that of "Chieot, the jest«T,” John Raphael’s 
adaptation of AlittiU’l Z.iinai'<'ir. play The Jesters. 
This was a very de!i};htful sort of Prince Charming 
play, fragile awl artistie. The uppoilte part wasplay^ 
by Consuelo Bailey. It w'us a triumith for Miss 

Adams, Imt not a very ttrcTit financial success. 

Now came the first of her (>pen ;iir performances. 
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During the season of “The Jesters” she appeared at 
Yale and Harvard as Viola in “Twelfth Night.” She 
gave a charming and graceful performance of the rdle. 

But Maude Adams could not linger long from the 
lure that was Barrie’s. After what amounted to the 
practical failure of “The Jesters” she turned to her 
fourth Barrie play, which proved to be a triumph. 

For over a year Barrie had been at work on a play 
for her. It came forth in his whimsical satire, “What 
Every Woman Knows.” Afterward, in speaking of this 
play, he said that he had written it because “there was 
a Maude Adams in the world.” Then he added, “I 
could see her dancing through every page of my manu- 
script.” 

Indeed, “What Every Woman Knows” was really 
written around Miss Adams. It was a dramatization 
of the roguish humor and exquisite womanliness that are 
her peculiar gifts. 

As Maggie Wy'ie she created a character that ^was a 
worthy colleague of Lady Babbie. Here she had oppor- 
tunity for her wide range of gifts. The rdle opposite her, 
that of John Shand, the poor Scotch boy who literally 
stole knowledge, was .extraordinarily interesting. As 
most people may recall, the play involves the marriage 
between Maggie and John, according to an agreement 
entered into between the girl’s brothers and the boy 
The brothers agree to educate him, and in return he 
weds the sister. Maggie becomes John's inspiration 
although he refuses to realize or admit it. He is abso 
lutely without humor. He thinks he can do withou' 
her, only to find when it is almost too late that she ha: 
been the very prop of his success. 
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At tin- I'tnl ut' thir. play tinally n lakes her hus- 

liand laiij'.h when ;,he ti*!!;-. liim; 

/ ti ll ViHi li'hat ce.'M’ w.mtn: that Eve 

nhiJi' Ji\m //.'«• tih of Adant, but from his 
JtutHy-boui'. 

This r.pei'ch luul a wide voj'iu' and was quoted every- 
wluTe. 

{'uriously ejuniidh hi “What ICvery Woman Knows” 
Miss Adams has a sjieooh in whit-h she nneoiise.iously 
defines the one iw. u'iar and elus.ivt' j^id- which gives 
her sueh rare distinction, hi tiie jtluy she is supposed 
to lu‘ thi' };irl “who ha-; no eliann.” In reality she is 
alt ehann. Hut in tli ■•!!- in;.', this (juality with her 
hrotheni she makes this statement: 

(.'harm is tlm hhiom ufvu a wotnait. If you have 
it yon don't /lure to havo anythiny olsf. If you 
haven’t it, all else u'on't do you any ^ood. 

“What Kvery Woman Knows" was an enonnous suc- 
cess, in W'hich Richard Hi iiin-tt, who played fohn 
Shand, shared honors with tlit' star. Miss Adams’s 
acliicvcnu'nt in this play euCjihar'.i/.ed the rare affinity 
hetween her and Harrie's dcHuhtfuI tirt. They formed 
a unique and loval>h* comhination, irresistible in its 
appeal to the public, t'ornmi-ntin;' on this, Barrie 
himself has stiid : 

Miss Adams hums my tluno., h r ', and under- 
stands them. She really needs no dtreetions. I love 
to mite for her and sec her in my work. 

Nor could there be any mort* delightful comment on 
Miss Adatus’s appreciation of all that Barrie has meant 
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to her than to quote a remark she made not so very 
long ago when she said: 

Wherever I act, I always feel that there is one 
unseen spectator, James M. Barrie. 

Maude Adams was now in what most people, both 
in and out of the theatrical profession, would think the 
very zenith of her career. She was the best beloved 
of American actresses, the idol of the American child. 
She was without doubt the best box-office attraction in 
the country. Yet she had made her way to this emi- 
nence by an industry and a concentration that were 
well-nigh incredible. 

People began to say, “What marvelous things Charles 
Frohman has done for Miss Adams.” 

As a matter of fact, the career of Miss Adams empha- 
sizes what a very great author once said, which, summed 
up, was that neither nature nor man did anything 
for any human being that he could not do for himself. 

Miss Adams paid the penalty of her enormous success 
by an almost complete isolation. She concentrated 
on her work — all else was subsidiary. 

Charles Frohman had an enormous ambition for Miss 
Adams, and that ambition now took form in what was 
perhaps his most remarkable effort in connection with 
her. It was the production of “Joan of Arc” at the 
Harvard Stadium. It started in this way: 

John D, Williams, for many years business manager 
for Charles Frohman, is a Harvard alumnus. Realizing 
that the business with which he was associated had been 
labeled with the “commercial” brand, he had an ambi- 
tion to associate it with something which would be 
considered genuinely esthetic. The pageant idea had 
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siititic'jily foiuf it!!.. "Why not Rive a magnificent 

ji;t|^t‘an! In* -.aii! liiiiR.olf. 

()!»• ujr.nhnr. h.- w.-!U isi!.. ('liark*;: Pn finnan’s office 
;nid init t!i>- idra t*. iiijn, addin}; lluit he thought Miss 
Adam:, a;: J^'jn dn unuld [tnividi* the i>ro])er medium 
fttr aueh a :.!ti e!ae!e. Kruhmaii was about to go to 
tCurujn-. With a tjuiek wave uf t!ie hand and a swift 
"All riyht," he a-.'.ented !■> what, heeamc one of the 
nio.st di:4i!i};ui;.hed «'ven!;; in the histuiy of the American 
stage. 

Hchiller's great jioem, “'I'he Maid of Orldans,” was 
!«'leeleil. iii sug};e;tin}; the !)attle heroine of France, 
Williuin;; tonela-d ujmn one of Maude Adams’s great 
iidinirations. h'ur yearn she hail studie<l the charactei 
of Jttan. To her Joan war; the very iilealization of all 
womanhtHHi. Bernh;nilt, 1 htvenport , and others had 
tried to dramatize this mo.;t apite.aling of all tragedies 
in the history of l•'r;ln^•e. ami laid pnietieally failed. It 
remnineil for ;fii};ht. almost fr;ij;ile, Maude Adams tc 
vivify and give the ifimnteter an enduring inLerpretation 

"Joan of Are." as the jiageuut. was ealled, was pro. 
jected on a stujK'mlous .se.ile. I''ifteen hundred super 
numeraries were einifioyed. John W. Alexander, thf 
fiinnntit artist, was canjfioyed to lUsign the costumes 
A sjHHnal elect rie-lighting plant was imstallcd in thi 
.stadium. 

Miss Ailattis t't»neenlrati*d henself uiKm the prepara 
tions with a fidelity ami energy tlvat were little shot 
of amazing. One ilelail will illustralt'. As most peopl 
know, Miss Adams hati to apipeur mounted severs 
lime.s during tlie play and ride til tite head of her charj 
ing army. 

This eque.Htrijinism g.'ive Chnrle.s Frohman the greates 
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solicitude. He feared that she would be injured in some 
way, and he kept cabling warnings to her, and to her 
associates who were responsible for her safety, to be 
careful. 

Miss Adams, however, determined to be a good horse- 
woman, and for more than a month she practised every 
afternoon in a riding-academy in New York. Since the 
horse had to carry the trappings of clanging armor, amid 
all the tumult of battle, she rehearsed every day with 
all sorts of noisy apparatus hanging about him. Shots 
were fired, colored banners and flags were flaunted 
about her, and pieces of metal were fastened to her rid- 
ing-skirt so that the steed would be accustoijied to the 
constant contact of a sword. 

Although the preparations for her own part were most 
exacting and onerous. Miss Adams exercised a super- 
vising direction over the whole production, which was 
done in the most lavish fashion. She had every resource 
of the Charles Frohman organization at her command, 
and it was employed to the very last detail. 

“Job'll of Arc” was presented on the evening of June 
22, 1909, in the presence of over fifteen thousand people. 
It was a magnificent success, and proved to be unques- 
tionably the greatest theatrical pageant ever staged in 
this country. The elaborate settings were handled 
mechanically. Forests dissolved into regal courts; fields 
melted into castles. A hidden orchestra played the 
superb music of Beethoven’s “Eroica,” which accentu- 
ated the noble poetry of Schiller. 

The first scene showed the maid of Domremy wander- 
ing in the twilight with her vision; the last revealed 
her dying of her wounds at the spring, soon to be buried 
under the shields of her captains. 
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The battle scene was an inspiring feature. It had 
been arranged that Miss Adams's riding-master should 
change places with her at the head of the charging 
troops and ride in their magnificent sweep down the 
field. It was feared that some mishap might befall her. 
When the charge was over and the stage-manager rushed 
up to congratulate the supposed riding-master on his 
admirable make-up, he was surprised to hear Miss 
Adams’s voice issue forth from the armor, sa5ring, 
“How did it go?” Strapped to her horse, she had led 
the charge herself and had seen the t>erformance through. 

“Joan of Arc” netted $15,000, which Charles Frohman 
turned over to Harvard University to do with as it 
pleased. There was unconscious irony in this, for the 
performance aroused great admiration in Germany, and 
the proceeds were devoted to the Germanic Museum 
in the university; in the end, the Germans were re- 
sponsible for his death. 

Accentuating this irony was the fact that Charles 
Frohman had made a magnificent vellum album con- 
taining the complete photographic record of the play, 
and sent it to the German Kaiser with the following 
inscription: 

To His Majesty the German Emperor. This 
photographic record of the first English perform- 
ance in America of Friedrich von Schiller’s 
dramatic poem, “Jungfrau von Orleans,” given for 
the Building Fund of the Germanic Museum of 
Harvard University under the auspices of the Ger- 
man Department in the Stadium, Tuesday, 
twenty-second of June, igoQ, is respectfully pre- 
sented by Charles Frohman. 
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There is no doubt that “Joan of Arc” was the su- 
preme effort of Miss Adams’s career. She was the liv- 
ing, breathing incarnation of the Maid. When she 
was told that Charles Frohman had refused an offer of 
$50,000 for the motion-picture rights, she said: 

Of course it was refused. This performance 
is all poetry and solemnity. 

The following June, in the Greek Theater of the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, Miss Adams made 
her first and only appearance as Rosalind in “As You 
Like It.” Ten thousand people saw the performance. 
Her achievement illustrates the extraordinary and inde- 
fatigable quality of her work. She rehearsed “As You 
Like It” during her transcontinental tour of “What 
Every Woman Knows,” which extended from sea to 
sea and lasted thirty-nine weeks. 

Most managers would have been content to rest with 
the laurel that such a performance as “Joan of Arc” had 
won. Not so with Charles Frohman. Every stupendous 
feat that he achieved merely whetted his desire for some- 
thing greater. He delighted in sensation. Now heYame 
to the point in his life where he projected what was in 
many respects the most unique and original of all his ef- 
forts, the presentation of Rostand’s classic, “Chantecler.” 

It was on March 30, 1910, that Charles crossed over 
from London to Paris to see this play. It thrilled and 
stirred him, and he bought it immediately. He realized 
that it would either be a tremendous success or a colossal 
failure, and he was willing to stand or fall by it. In 
Paris the title rdle, originally written for the great 
Coquelin, had been played by Guitry. It was essentially 
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a man’s part. But Frohman, with that sense of the spec- 
tacular which so often characterized him, immediately 
cast Miss Adams for it. 

When he announced that the elf -like girl — the living 
Peter Pan to millions of theater-goers — was to assume the 
feathers and strut of the barnyard Romeo, there was a 
widespread feeling that he was making a great mistake, 
and that he was putting Miss Adams into a rdle, admi- 
rable artist that she was, to which she was absolutely 
unsuited. A storm of criticism arose. But Frohman 
was absolutely firm. Opposition only made him hold his 
ground all the stronger. WThen people asked him why 
he insisted upon casting Miss Adams for this almost 
impossible part he always said : 

“ Chantecler" is a play with a soul, and the soul 
of a play is its moral. This is the secret of “Peter 
Pan”; this is why Miss Adams is to play the, 
leading part. 

Miss Adams was in Chicago when Frohman bought 
the play, and he cabled her that she was to do the title 
part. She afterward declared that this news changed 
the dull, dreary, soggy day into one that was brilliant 
and dazzling. “To play Chantecler,” she said, “is an 
honor international in its glory.” 

The preparations for “Chantecler” were carried on 
with the usual Frohman magnificence. A fortune was 
spent on it. The costumes were made in Paris; John 
W. Alexander supervised the scenic effects. 

The casting of the parts was in itself an enormous 
task. Frohman amused himself by having what he 
called “casting parties.” For example, he would call 
up Miss Adams by long-distance telephone and say: 
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Tve got ten minutes before my train starts Jor 
Atlantic City. Can you cast a peacock for met 

Whereupon Miss Adams would say: 

Ten minutes is too short. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the American stage 
was the advent of a play so long heralded. The name 
“Chantecler” was on every tongue. Long before the 
piece was launched hats had been named after it, con- 
troversies had arisen over its Anglicized spelling and pro- 
nunciation. All the genius of publicity which was the 
peculiar heritage of Charles Frohman was turned loose 
to pave the way for this extraordinary production. It 
was a nation-wide sensation. 

For the first time in his life Charles had to postpone 
an opening. It was originally set for the 13 th of January, 
1 91 1, but the first night did not come until the 23d. 
This added to the suspense and expectancy of the 
public. 

The demand for seats, was unprecedented. A line be- 
gan to form at four o’clock in the afternoon preceding 
the day the sale opened. Within twenty-fom hours 
after the window was raised at the box-office as high 
as $200 was offered in vain for a seat on the opening 
night. 

The Empire st&ge was too small, so the play was 
produced at the Knickerbocker Theater, A brilliant 
and highly Wrought-up audience was present. Ex- 
traordinary interest centered about Miss Adams’s per- 
formance as Chantecler. “Will she be able to do it?” 
was the question on every tongue. On that memorable 
opening-night Frohman, as usual, sat in the back seat 
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in the gallery and had the supreme satisfaction of seeing 
his star distinguish herself in a performance that in 
many respects revealed Miss Adams as she had never 
been revealed before. She was recalled twenty-two 
times. 

Chaniecler literally crowed and conquered! 

Just how much “Chantecler” meant to Charles 
Frohman is attested by a remark he made soon after 
its inaugural. A friend was discussing epitaphs with 
him. 

“What would you like to have written about you, 
C. P.?” asked the man. 

The brilliant smile left Frohman’s face for a moment, 
and then he said, solemnly: 

“All that I would ask is this: 'He gave “Peter Pan” 
to the world and “Chantecler” to America.’ It is 
enough for any man.” 

The last original production that Charles Frohman 
made with Maude Adams was “The Legend of Leonora,” 
in which she returned once more to Barrie’s exquisite 
and fanciful satire, devoted this time to the woman 
question. In England it had been produced under the 
title of “The Adored One.” 

It was in the part of Leonora that James M. Barrie 
saw Maude Adams act for the first time in one of his 
plays. He had come to America for a brief visit to Froh- 
man, and during this period Miss Adams was having 
her annual engagement at the Empire Theater. 

Of course, Barrie had Miss Adams in mind for the 
American production, and it is a very interesting com- 
mentary on his admiration for the American star that 
about the only instructions he attached to the manu- 
script of the play was this: 
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Leonora is an unspeakable darling, and this 
is all the guidance that can he given to the lady 
playing her. 

On her last starring tour under the personal direction 
of Charles Frohman, Miss Adams combined with a re- 
vival of “Quality Street” a clever skit by Barrie called 
“The Ladies’ Shakespeare,” the subtitle being, “One 
Woman’s Reading of ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ ” With 
an occasional appearance in Barrie’s “Rosalind,” it 
rounded out her stellar career under him. 

Charles Frohman lived to see Maude Adams realize 
his highest desire for her success. She justified his con- 
fidence and it gave him infinite satisfaction. 

Miss Adams’s career as a star unfolds a panorama of 
artistic and practical achievement unequaled in the life 
of any American star. It likewise reveals a paradox all 
its own. While millions of people have seen and admired 
her, only a handful of people know her. The aloofness 
of the woman in her personal attitude toward the 
public represents Charles Frohman’s own ideal of what 
stage artistry and conduct should be. 

It is illustrated in what was perhaps the keenest epi- 
gram he ever made. He was talking about people of 
the stage who constantly air themselves and their 
views to secure personal publicity. It moved him to 
this remark: 

“Some people prefer mediocrity in the limelight to 
greatness in the dark.” 

Herein he summed up the reason why Miss Adams 
has been an elusive and almost mysterious figure. By 
tremendous reading, solitary thinking, and extraordinary 
personal application she rose to her great eminence. 
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With her it has always been a creed of career first. Like 
Charles Frohman, she has hidden behind her activities, 
and they form a worthy rampart. 

The history of the stage records no more interesting 
parallel than the one afforded by these two people- 
each a recluse, yet each known to the multitudes. 



IX 


THE BIRTH OP THE SYNDICATE 

HARLES FROHMAN’S talents and energies were 
I very much like those of E. H. Harriman in that 
they found their largest and best expression when 
dedicated to a multitude of enterprises. Like Harriman, 
too, he did things in a wholesale way, for he had a con- 
tempt for small sums and small ventures. 

Going back a little in point of time from the close 
of the preceding chapter, the final years of the last 
century found Frohman geared up to a myriad of activi- 
ties. He had already assumed the r61e of Star-Maker, 
for Drew and Gillette were on his roster, and Maude 
Adams was about to be launched; the Empire Stock 
Company was an accredited institution with a national 
influence ; he had started a chain of theaters ; his booking 
interests in the West had assumed the proportions of an 
immense business ; he had begun to make his presence felt 
in London. Yet no event of these middle ’nineties was 
more momentous in its relation to the future of the 
whole American theater than one which was about to 
transpire — one in which Charles Frohman had an im- 
portant hand. 

Despite the efforts made by the booking offices con- 
ducted by Charles Frohman and Klaw & Erlanger, the 
making of routes for theatrical attractions in the United 
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States was in a most disorganized and economically 
unsound condition. The local manager was still more 
or less at the mercy of the booking free-lance in New 
York. The booking agent himself only represented a 
comparatively few theaters and could not book a com- 
plete season for a traveling attraction. 

. In New York the manager was an autocrat who fre- 
quently dictated unbelievable terms to the traveling 
companies. Immense losses resulted from small traveling 
companies being pitted against one another in provincial 
towns that could only support one first-class attraction. 
Most theatrical contracts were not worth the paper 
they were written on. 

Charles Frohman had first counted the cost of this 
theatrical demoralization when his great “Shenandoah” 
run at the old Star Theater had to be interrupted while 
playing to capacity because another attraction had been 
booked into that theater. He and all his representative 
colleagues in the business realized that some steps must 
be taken to rectify the situation. Piled on this was the 
general business depression that had followed the panic 
of 1893. 

One day in 1896 a notable group of theatrical magnates 
met by chance at a luncheon at the Holland House in 
New York. They included Charles Frohman, whose 
offices booked attractions for a chain of Western thea- 
ters extending to the coast; A. L. Erlanger and Marc 
Klaw, who, as Flaw & Erlanger, controlled attractions 
for practically the entire South; Nixon & Zimmerman, 
of Philadelphia, who were conducting a group of the 
leading theaters of that city, and A 1 Hayman, one of the 
owners of the Empire Theater. 

These men naturally discussed the chaos in the theat- 
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rical business. They decided that its only economic 
hope was in a centralization of booking interests, and 
they acted immediately on this decision. Within a few 
weeks they had organized all the theaters they con- 
trolled or represented into one national chain, and the 
open time was placed on file in the offices of Klaw & 
Erlanger. It now became possible for the manager of 
a traveling company to book a consecutive tour at the 
least possible expense. In a word, booking suddenly 
became standardized. 

This was the beginning of the famous Theatrical 
Syndicate which, in a brief time, dominated the theatrical 
business of the whole country. It marked a real epoch 
in the history of the American theater because within a 
year a complete revolution had been effected in the 
business. The booking of attractions was emancipated 
from curb and cafe; a theatrical contract became an 
accredited and licensed instrument. The Syndicate 
became a clearing-house for the theatrical manager and 
the play-producer, and the medium through which they 
did business with each other. Charles Frohman contrib- 
uted his growing chain of theaters to the organization 
and secured a one-sixth interest in it which he retained 
up to the time of his death. 

Once launched, the Syndicate proceeded to ride the 
tempest, for the biggest storm in all American theatrical 
history soon began to develop. Out of the long turmoil 
came a whole new line-up in the business. It affected 
Charles Frohman less than any of his immediate asso- 
ciates in the big combination because, first of all, he was 
a passive member, and, second, he had a kingdom all 
his own. Yet the story of these turbulent years is so 
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inseparably linked up with the development of the drama 
in this country that it is well worth rehearsing. 

Although the Syndicate standardized the theatrical 
contract and made efficient and economical booking 
possible, it did not immediately secure the willing co- 
operation of some of the best-known traveling stars of 
the day. They included Mrs. Fiske, Richard Mansfield, 
Joseph Jefferson, Nat C. Goodwin, Francis Wilson (then 
in comic opera), and James A. Heme. They were great 
popular favorites and had been accustomed to appear 
at stated intervals in certain theaters in various parts 
of the country. They booked their own ‘ ‘ time ’ ’ and had 
a more or less personal relation with the lessees and 
managers of the theaters in which they appeared. 

The Syndicate began to book these stars as it saw 
fit and as they could be best fitted into the country-wide 
scheme. A scale of terms was arranged that was re- 
garded as equitable both to the attraction and the local 
manager. 

These stars, however, refused to be booked in this 
way. They denied the right of the new organization 
to say when and where they should play. Out of 
this denial came the famous revolt against the Sjm- 
dicate which blazed intermittently for more than two 
decades. 

Chief among the insurgents was Mrs. Fiske, who had 
returned to the stage in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” 
a dramatization of Thomas Hardy’s great novel. Her 
husband and manager, Harrison Gray Fiske, was editor 
and publisher of The Dramatic Mirror, which became 
the voice of protest. Mrs. Fiske refused to appear in 
Syndicate theaters, and she hired independent houses 
all over the country. Such places were few and far be- 
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tween in those days, and she was forced to olay in 
public halls, even skating-rinks. 

Mansfield became one of the leaders of the opposition 
to the Syndicate. He made speeches before the curtain, 
denouncing its methods. His lead was followed by Fran- 
cis Wilson, and subsequently by James K. Hackett, 
David Belasco, and Henry W. Savage. The fight on 
the huge combination became a matter of nation-wide 
interest. 

All the while the Syndicate was growing in power and 
authority. Gradually the revolutionists returned to 
the fold because desirable terms were made for them. 
Only Mrs. Fiske remained outside the ranks. In order 
to secure a New York City stage for her Mr. Fiske 
leased the Manhattan Theater for a long term. 

It was during these strenuous years, and as one in- 
direct result of the Syndicate fight, that a whole new 
theatrical dynasty sprang up. It took shape and cert- 
tered in the growing importance of three then obscure 
brothers, Lee, Sam, and Jacob J. Shubert by name, 
who Hved in Syracuse, New York. They were bom in 
humble circumstances, and early in life had been forced 
to become breadwinners. The first to get into the 
theatrical business was Sam, the second son, who, as 
a‘ youngster barely in his teens, became program boy 
and later on assistant in the box-office of the Grand 
Opera House in his native town. At seventeen he was 
treasurer of the Weiting Opera House there, and from 
that time until his death in a railroad accident in 1905 
he was an increasingly powerful figure in the business. 

Before Sam Shubert was twenty he controlled a chain 
of theaters with stock companies in up-state New York 
cities and had taken his two brothers into partnership 
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with him. In 1900 he subleased the Herald Square 
Theater in New York City and thus laid the corner- 
stone of what came to be known as the “Independent 
Movement” throughout the country. He had initiative 
and enterprise. Gradually he and his brothers and their 
associates controlled a line of theaters from coast to 
coast. In these theaters they offered attractive bookings 
to the managers who were outside the Syndicate. The 
Shuberts also became producers and encouragers of 
productions on a large scale. 

For the first time the Syndicate now had real opposi- 
tion. A warfare developed that was almost as bitter 
and costly in its way as was the old disorganized method 
in vogue before the business was put on a commercial 
basis. It naturally led to over-production and to a 
surplus of theaters. Towns that in reality could only 
support one first-class playhouse were compelled to have 
a “regular” and an “independent” theater. Attractions 
of a similar nature, such as two musical comedies, were 
pitted against each other. In dividing the local patron- 
age both sides suffered loss. 

During the last year of Charles Frohman’s life the 
Syndicate and the Shuberts, wisely realizing that such 
an uneconomic procedure could only spell disaster in 
a large way for the whole theatrical business, buried 
their differences. A harmonious working agreement 
was entered into that put an end to the destructive 
strife. Theatrical booking became an open field, and 
the producer can now play his attractions in both 
Syndicate and Shubert theaters. 

Charles Frohman’s activities were now nation-wide. 
Just as Harriman built up a transcontinental railroad 
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system, so did the rotund little manager now set up an 
empire all his own. The building of the Empire Theater 
had given him a closer link with Rich and Harris. 
Through them he acquired an interest in the Columbia 
Theater, in Boston, and subsequently he became part 
owner of the Hollis Street Theater in that city. His 
third theater in Boston was the Park. By this time the 
firm name for Boston operation was Rich, Harris, and 
Charles Frohman. Their next venture was the construc- 
tion of the magnificent Colonial Theater, on the site of 
the old Boston Public Library, which was opened with 
“Ben-Hur.” With the acquisition of the Boston and 
Tremont playhouses, the firm controlled the situation 
at Boston. 

Up to this time Frohman had controlled only one thea- 
ter in New York — ^the Empire. In 1896 he saw an oppor- 
tunity to acquire control of the Garrick in Thirty-fifth 
Street. He wrote to William Harris, saying, “I will 
take it if you will come on and run it.” Harris assented, 
and the Garrick passed under the banner of Charles 
Frohman, who inaugurated his regime with John Drew 
in “The Squire of Dames.” He put some of his biggest 
successes into this theater and some of his favorite stars, 
among them Maude Adams and William Gillette. To 
the chain of Charles Frohman controlled theaters in New 
York were added in quick order the Criterion, the Savoy, 
the Garden, and a part interest in the Knickerbocker. 

During his early tenancy of the Garrick occurred an 
incident which showed Frohman’s resource. He pro- 
duced a play called “The Liars,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones, in which he was very much interested. In the 
out-of-town try-out up-state Frohman heard that the 
critic of one of the most important New York newspapers 
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had expressed great disapproval of the piece on accoimt 
of some persona] prejudice. He did not want this preju- 
dice to interfere with the New York verdict, so he went 
to Charles Dillingham one day shortly before the open- 
ing and said : 

“Can you get me some loud laughers?” 

DiUingham said he could. 

“All right,” said Frohman; “I want you to plant 
one on either side of Mr. Blank,” referring to the critic 
who had a prejudice against the. play. 

This was done, and on the opening night the “prop” 
laughers made such a noisy demonstration that the 
critic said it was the funniest farce in years. 

Charles Prohman’s first foreign star, who paved the 
way for so many, was Olga Nethersole. His manage- 
ment of her came about in a curious way. A differ- 
ence had arisen between Augustin Daly and Ada Rehan, 
his leading woman. Miss Rehan had decided to with- 
draw from the company, and in casting about quickly 
for a successor had decided upon Olga Nethersole, then 
one of the. most prominent of the younger English 
actresses. While the deal was being consummated 
Daly and Miss Rehan adjusted their differences, and 
the arrangements for Miss Nethersole’s appearance in 
America were abrogated. 

Miss Nethersole was left without an American man- 
ager. Daniel Frohman, then manager of the Lyceum 
Theater, stepped in and became her American sponsor, 
forming a partnership with his brother Charles to handle 
her interests. Jointly they now conducted an elaborate 
tour for her covering two years, in which she appeared 
in “Denise,” “Frou-Frou,” “Camille,” and “Carmen.” 
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The sensational episode of her tour was the production 
of “Carmen.” The fiery, impetuous, emotional, and 
sensuous character of the Spanish heroine appealed to 
Miss Nethersole’s vivid imagination, and she gave a 
realistic portrayal of the rdle that became popular and 
spectacular. In all parts of the country the “Carmen 
Kiss” became a byword. The play, in addition to its 
own merits as a striking drama, and its vogue at the 
opera through Madame Calv6’s performance of the lead- 
ing r61e, became a very successful vehicle for Miss 
Nethersole’s two tours. Miss Nethersole was the 
first star outside of Charles Frohman’s own force who 
appeared at the Empire Theater, where she played a 
brief engagement with “Camille” and “Carmen.” 

From his earliest theatrical day Charles believed 
implicitly in melodrama. His first production on any 
stage was a thriller. The play that turned the tide in 
his fortunes was a spine-stirrer. He now turned to his 
favorite form of play by producing “The Fatal Card,” 
by Haddon Chambers and B. C. Stephenson, at Palmer’s 
Theater. He did it with an admirable cast that included 
May Robson, Agnes Miller, Amy Busby, E. J. Ratcliffe, 
William H. Thompson, J. H. Stoddart, and W. J. 
Ferguson. 

A big melodrama now became part of his regular 
season. He leased the old Academy of Music at Four- 
teenth Street and Irving Place in New York, where, as 
a boy, he had seen his brother Gustave sell opera li- 
brettos, and where he became fired with the ambition 
to make money. Here he produced a notable series of 
melodramas in lavish fashion. The first was “The 
Sporting Duchess.” This piece, which was produced in 
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England as “The Derby Winner,” was a sure-enough 
thriller. The cast included E. J. Ratcliffe, Francis Car- 
lyle, J. H. Stoddart, Alice Fischer, Cora Tanner, Agnes 
Booth, and Jessie Busley. 

Charles Frohman’s next melodrama at the Academy 
was the famous “Two Little Vagrants,” adapted from 
the French by Charles Klein. In this cast he brought 
forward a notable group destined to shine in the drama, 
for among them were Dore Davidson, Minnie Dupree, 
Annie Irish, George Fawcett, and William Famum, the last 
named then just beginning to strike his theatrical stride. 

Still another famous melodrama that Charles intro- 
duced to the United States at the famous old play- 
house was “The White Heather,” in which he featured 
Rose Coghlan, and in which Amelia Bingham made 
one of her first successes. With this piece Charles 
emphasized one of the customs he helped to bring to 
the American stage. He always paid for the actresses’ 
clothes. He told Miss Coghlan to spare no expense on 
her gowns, and she spent several thousand dollars on 
them. When she saw Frohman after the opening, which 
was a huge success, she said : 

“I am almost ashamed to see you.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because I spent so much money on my gowns.” 

“Nonsense!” said Frohman. “You did very wisely. 
You and the gowns are the hit of the piece.” 

Frohman here established a new tradition for the 
production of melodrama in the United States. Up to 
his era the producer depended upon thrill rather than 
upon accessory. Frohman lavished a fortune on each 
production. Any competition with him had to be on the 
same elaborate scale. 
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Fully a year before Maude Adams made her stellar 
debut Frohman put forth his first woman star in Annie 
Russell. This gifted young Englishwoman, who had 
appeared on the stage at the age of seven in “Pinafore,” 
had made a great success in “Esmeralda,” at the Madi- 
son Square Theater. Frohman, who was then begin- 
ning his managerial career, was immediately taken with 
her talent. She appeared in some of his earlier com- 
panies. He now starred her in a play by Bret Harte 
called “Sue.” He presented her both in New York 
and in London. 

Under Frohman, Miss Russell had a long series of 
starring successes. When she appeared in “Catherine,” 
at the Garrick Theater, in her support was Ethel Barry- 
more, who was just beginning to emerge from the ob- 
scurity of playing “bits.” In succession Miss Russell 
did “Miss Hobbs,” “The Royal Family,” “The Girl 
and the Judge,” “Jinny the Carrier,” and “Mice and 
Men.” 

In connection with “Mice and Men” is a character- 
istic Frohman story. . ^.Charles ordered this play written 
from Madeleine Lucette Ryley for Maude Adams. When 
he read the manuscript he sent it back to Miss Ryley 
with the laconic comment, “Worse yet.” She showed 
it to Gertrude Elliott, who bought it for England. 
When Charles heard of this he immediately accepted 
the play, and it proved to be a success. The moment 
a play was in demand it became valuable to him. 

Spectacular success seemed to have taken up its 
abode with Charles. It now found expression in the 
production of “Secret Service,” the most picturesque 
and profitable of all the Gillette enterprises. The way 
it came to be written is a most interesting story. 
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Frohman was about to sail for Europe when Gillette 
sent him the first act of this stirring military play. 
Frohman read it at once, sent for the author and 
said; 

“This is great, Gillette. Let me see the second act.” 

Gillette produced this act forthwith, and Frohman’s 
enthusiasm increased to such an extent that he post- 
poned his sailing until he received the complete play. 
Frohman’s interest in “Secret Service’’ was heightened 
by the fact that he had scored two tremendous triumphs 
with military plays, “Held by the Enemy” and “Shen- 
andoah.” He felt that the talisman of the brass button 
was still his, and he plunged heavily on “Secret Service.” 

It was first put on in Philadelphia. Even at that time 
there obtained the superstition widely felt in the theat- 
rical business that what fails out of town must succeed 
in New York. Frohman, who shared this superstition, 
was really eager not to register successfully in the 
Quaker capital. 

But “Secret Service” smashed this superstition, be- 
cause it scored heavily in Philadelphia and then had 
an enormous run at the Garrick Theater in New York. 
In “Secret Service” Maurice Barrymore had the lead- 
ing part, and he played it with a distinction of bearing 
and a dash of manner that were almost irresistible. 

William Gillette always proved to be one of Charles 
Frohman’s mascots. Practically whatever he touched 
turned to gold. He and Frohman had now become close 
friends, and the actor-author frequently accompanied 
the manager on his trips to London. 

During their visit in 1899, “Sherlock Holmes” had 
become the literary rage. Everybody was talking about 
the masterful detective of Baker Street. 
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“We must get those Doyle stories,” said Frohmah to 
Gillette. 

“All right,” said the author. 

Frohman personally went to see Conan Doyle and 
made a bid for the rights. 

“Certainly, Mr. Frohman,” replied Doyle, “but I 
pball make one stip-ulation. There must be no love 
business in ‘Sherlock Holmes.’” 

“All right,” said Frohman; “your wishes shall be 
respected.” 

Frohman now engaged Gillette to make the adapta- 
tion, but he said absolutely nothing about the condition 
that Doyle had made. Gillette, as most American 
theater-goers know, wove a love interest into the strenu- 
ous life of the famous detective. 

A year later, Gillette and Frohnian again were in 
England, Gillette to read the manuscript of the play to 
Doyle. The famous author liked the play immensely 
and made no objection whatever to the sentimental 
interest. In fact, his only comment when Gillette 
finished reading the manuscript was; 

“It’s good to see the old chap again.” 

He referred, of course, to Sherlock Holmes, who, up 
to this time, had already met his death on four or five 
occasions. 

“Sherlock Holmes” proved to be another “Secret 
Service” in every way. Gillette made an enormous suc- 
cess in the title rSle, and after a long nm at the Garrick 
went on the road. Frohman revived it again and again 
until it had almost as many “farewells” as Adelina 
Patti. The last business detail that Charles discussed 
with Gillette before sailing on the fatal trip in 1915 
was for a revival of this play at the Empire. 
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The Frohman Star Factory was now working fui] 
time. Next in output came William Faversham. This 
brilliant young Englishman had started with Daniel 
Frohman’s company at the Lyceum in a small part. At 
a rehearsal of “The Highest Bidder” Charles singled 
him out. 

“Where did you get your cockney dialect?” he asked. 

“Riding on the top of London ’buses,” was the reply. 

“Well,” answered Charles, “I want to do that myself 
some day.” 

This was the first contact between two men who be- 
came intimate friends and who were closely bound up 
in each other’s fortunes. 

During his Lyceum engagement Faversham wanted 
to widen his activities. He read in the papers one day 
that Charles was. producing a number of plays, so he 
made up his mind he would try to get into one of them. 
He went to Frohman’s office every morning at half- 
past nine and asked to see him or A1 Hayman. Some- 
times he would arrive before Frohman, and the manager 
had to pass him as he went into his office. He invariably 
looked up, smiled at the waiting actor, and passed on. 
Faversham kept this up for weeks. One day Alf Hayman 
asked him what he wanted there. 

“lam tired of hanging round the Lyceum with nothing 
to do. I want a better engagement,” was the answer. 

Hayman evidently communicated this to Frohman 
and Al Hayman, but they made no change in their 
attitude. Every day they passed the waiting Faversham 
as they arrived in the morning and went out to lunch, 
and always Frohman smiled at him. 

Finally one morning Charles came to the door, looked 
intently at Faversham, puffed out his cheeks as was 
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his fashion, and smiled all over his face. Turning to 
A 1 Hayman, who was with him, he said: 

“Al, we’ve got to give this fellow something to do or 
we won’t be able to go in and out of here much longer.” 

In a few moments Frohman emerged again, asked 
Faversham how tall he was. When he was told, he 
invited Faversham into his office and inquired of him 
if he could study a long part and play it in two days. 
Faversham said he could. The result was his engagement 
for Rider Haggard’s “She.” Such was the unusual 
beginning of the long and close association between 
Faversham and Charles Frohman. 

Faversham became leading man of the Empire 
Stock Company, and his distinguished career was a 
matter of the greatest pride to Charles. He now was 
caught up in the Frohman star machine and made 
his first appearance under the banner of “Charles Froh- 
man Presents,” in “A Royal Rival,” at the Criterion 
in August, 1901. 

Charles not only made Faversham a star, but provided 
him with a wife, and a very charming one, too. In the 
spring of 1901 an exquisite young girl, Julie Opp by 
name, was playing at the St. James Theater in London. 
Frohman sent for her and asked her if she could go to 
the United States to act as leading woman for William 
Faversham. 

“I have been to America once,” she said, “and I 
want to go back as a star.” 

When Frohman let loose the powers of his persuasive- 
ness, Miss Opp began to waver. 

“I don’t want to leave my nice London flat and my 
English maid,” she protested. 

“Take the maid with you,” said Frohman. “We can’t 
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box the flat and take that to New York, but we have 
flats in New York that you can hire.” 

‘‘I hate to leave all my friends,” continued Miss Opp, 

“Well, I can’t take over all your friends,” replied 
Frohman, “but you will have plenty of new admirers 
in New York.” 

Miss Opp asked what she thought were unreasonable 
terms. Frohman said nothing, but sent Charles Dilling- 
ham to see her next day. He said Frohman wanted to 
know if she was joking about her price. “Of course," 
he said, “if you are not joking he will pay it anyhow, 
because when he makes up his mind to have anybody 
he is going to have him.” 

This shamed Miss Opp. She asked a reasonable fee, 
went to the United States, and not only became Faver- 
sham’s leading woman, but his wife. Frohman always 
took infinite delight in teasing the Favershams about 
having been their matchmaker. 

Charles, who loved to create a sensation in a big way, 
was now able to gratify one of his favorite emotions 
with the production of “The Conquerors.” Like many 
of the Frohman achievements, it began in a picturesque 
way. 

During the summer of 1897, Frohman and Paul 
Potter, being in Paris, dropped in at that chamber of 
horrors, the Grand Guignol, in the Rue Chaptal. There 
they saw “Mademoiselle Fifi,” a playlet lasting less 
than half an hour, adapted by the late Oscar Metenier 
from Guy de Maupassant’s short story. It was the tale 
of a young Prussian officer who gets into a French 
country house during the war of 1870, abuses the aristo- 
crats who live there, shoots out the eyes of the family 
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portraits, entertains at supper a number of loose French 
girls from Rouen, and is shot by one of the girls for vilify- 
ing Frenchwomen. Frohman was deeply impressed. 

“Why can’t you make it into a long play?” said 
Frohman. 

“I can,” said Potter. 

“How?” queried Frohman. 

“By showing what happened to the French aristocrats 
while the Prussian of&cer was shooting up the place,” 
answered the author. 

“Do it,” said Frohman, “and I’ll open the season of 
the Empire Stock Company in this drama, and get 
George Alexander interested for London.” 

As “The Conquerors” the play went into rehearsal 
about Christmas. Mrs. Dazian, wife of Henry Dazian, 
the costumier, was watching a scene in which William 
Faversham plans the ruin of Viola Allen, the leading 
woman. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dazian, “if New York will stand 
for that it will stand for anything.” 

Frohman jumped up in excitement. “What is wrong 
with it?” he cried. “The manuscript was shown to a 
dozen people of the cleanest minds. They found nothing 
wrong. I’ve done the scene a dozen times. I have it 
up-stairs on my shelves at this moment in ‘The Sporting 
Duchess.’ ” 

Mrs. Dazian was obdurate. “It is awful,” she said. 

The first night approached. Potter was to sail for 
Europe next day. Frohman had provided him with 
sumptuous cabin quarters on the New York. After the 
dress rehearsal. Potter appeared on the Empire stage, 
where he found Frohman. The latter was worried. 

“Paul,” said he, “the first three acts are fine: the 
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last is rotten. You must stay and rewrite the last 
act.” 

Potter had to postpone his trip. At ten next morning 
the new act was handed in; the company learned and 
rehearsed it by three in the afternoon, and that night 
Frohman and the author stood in the box-office watching 
the audience file in. 

“How’s the house, Tommy?” demanded Frohman of 
Thomas Shea, his house manager. 

“Over seventeen hundred dollars already,” said Shea. 

“You can go to Europe, Paul,” said Frohman. “Your 
last act is all right. We don’t want you any more.” 

The American public agreed with Mrs. Dazian. 
They thought the play excruciatingly wicked, but they 
were just as eager to see it on the Fourth of July as they 
had been six months earlier. 

A dozen details combined to make “The Conquerors" 
a storm-center. First of all it was attacked because of 
its alleged immorality. In the second place the author 
was charged with having appropriated some of Sardou’s 
“La Haine.” In the third place, this play marked the 
first stage appearance of Mrs. Clara Bloodgood, wife 
of “Jack” Bloodgood, one of the best-known men 
about town in New York. Mr. Bloodgood became 
desperately ill during rehearsals, and his wife divided 
her time between watching at his bedside and going to 
the theater. Of course, the newspapers were filled with 
the account of the event which was agitating all society, 
and it added greatly to popular interest in the play. 

“The Conquerors” not only brought Paul Potter 
and Frohman a great success, but it sped William Faver- 
sham on to the time when he was to become a star. 
The cast was one of the most distinguished that Froh- 
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r rian had ever assembled, and it included among its 
women five future stars — ^Viola Allen, Blanche Walsh, 
Ida Conquest, Clara Bloodgood, and May Robson. 

By this time Henry Miller had left the Empire Stock 
Company and had gone on the road with a play called 
“Heartsease,” by Charles Klein and J. I. C. Clark. 
It failed in Cincinnati, and Miller wrote Frohman 
about it. A week later the men met on Broadway. 
Miller still believed in “Heartsease” and asked Froh- 
man if he could read it to him. 

“All right,” replied Frohman; “come to-morrow and 
let me hear it.” 

Miller showed up the next morning and left Klein 
and Clark, who had accompanied him, in a lower office. 
Frohman locked the door, as was his custom, curled 
himself up on a settee, lighted a cigar, and asked for the 
manuscript. 

“I didn’t bring it. I will act it out for you.” 

Miller knew the whole production of the play depended 
upon his performance. He improvised whole scenes 
and speeches as he went along, and he made a deep 
impression. When he finished, Frohman sat still for a 
few moments. Then he rang a bell and Alf Hayman 
appeared. To him he said, quietly: 

“We are going to do ‘Heartsease.’ ” 

Miller rushed down-stairs to where Klein and Clark 
were waiting, and told them to get to work revising the 
manuscript. 

When the play went into rehearsal, Frohman, who sat 
in front, spoke to Miller from time to time, asking, 
“Where is that line you spoke in my office?” 

This incident is cited to show Charles’s amazing 
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memory. Miller, of course, had improvised constantly 
during his personal performance of the play, and Froh- 
man recognized that these improvisations were missing 
when the piece came into rehearsal. 

Charles now added a third star to his constellation 
in Henry Miller. He first produced “Heartsease” in 
New Haven. Charles Dillingham sat with him during 
the performance. When the curtain went down on a big 
scene, and the audience was in a tumult, demanding 
star and author, Frohman leaned over to speak to his 
friend. Dillingham thought he was about to make a 
historic remark, inspired by the enormous success of 
the play before him. Instead, Frohman whispered: 

“Charley, I wonder if they have any more of that 
famous apple-pie over at Hueblein’s?” 

He was referring to a famous article of food that had 
added almost as much glory to New Haven as had its 
historic university, and for which Frohman had an 
inordinate love. 

Henry Miller now became an established Frohman 
star. After “Heartsease” had had several successful 
road seasons, Frohman presented MiUer in “The Only 
Way,” an impressive dramatization of Charles Dickens’s 
great story, “A Tale of Two Cities.” 

Charles Dillingham’s friendship with Frohman had 
now become one of the closest of his life. He always 
accompanied Frohman to England, and was regarded as 
his right-hand man. Frohman had always urged his 
friend to branch out for himself. The result was that 
Dillingham assumed the managership of Julia Marlowe. 

Dillingham presented Miss Marlowe at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater in New York in “The Countess Valeska.” 
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Prohman liked the play so much that he became inter- 
ested in the management of Miss Marlowe, and together 
they produced “Colinette,” adapted from the French 
by Henry Guy Carleton, at this theater. “Colinette” 
inspired one of the many examples of Frohman’s quick 
retort. 

The “try-out” was at Bridgeport, and Dillingham 
had engaged a private chair car for the company. When 
Prohman tried to get on this car at Grand Central Sta- 
tion the porter turned him down, saying: 

“This is the Marlowe car.” 

Whereupon Prohman spoke up quickly and said: 
“I am Mr. Marlowe,” and stepped aboard. 

The production of “Colinette” marked the beginning 
of another one of Frohman’s intimate associations. 
He engaged William Seymour to rehearse and produce 
the play. Seymour later directed some of the greatest 
Prohman undertakings and eventually became general 
stage-manager for his chief. Prohman was now actively 
interested in Miss Marlowe’s career. Under the joint 
Prohman-Dillingham management she played in “As 
You Like It” and “Ingomar.” 

By this time Clyde Fitch had steadily made his way 
to the point where Frohman had ceased to regard him 
as a “pink tea” author, but as a really big pla3rwright. 
They became great friends. He gave Fitch every pos- 
sible encouragement. The time was at hand when Fitch 
was to reward that encouragement, and in splendid 
fashion. 

Once more the Civil War proved a Charles Prohman 
mascot, for Fitch now wrote “Barbara Fritchie,” founded 
on John G. Whittier’s famous war poem. He surrounded 
the star with a cast that included W. J. Lemoyne, 
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Arnold Daly, Dodson Mitchel, and J. H. Gilmour. 
The play opened at the Broad Street Theater in Phila- 
delphia. At the dress rehearsal began an incident 
which showed Charles’s ready resource. 

In the second act the business of the play required 
that Miss Marlowe take a gun and shoot a man. No 
gun was at hand. It was decided to send the late Byron 
Ongley, assistant stage-manager of the company, to the 
Stratford Hotel, where the star lived, with a gun and 
show her how to use it there. 

When Frohman, who came to see the rehearsal, heard 
of this he had an inspiration for a fine piece of 
publicity. 

“Why can’t Ongley pretend to be a crank arid appear 
to be making an attempt on Miss Marlowe’s life?” 

He liked Ongley, and he really conceived the idea 
more to play one of his numerous practical jokes than 
to capitalize the event. 

Without saying a word to Ongley, Dillingham notified 
the Stratford management that Miss Marlowe had re- 
ceived a threatening letter from a crank who might 
possibly appear and make an attempt on her life. When 
Ongley entered the hotel lobby innocently carrying the 
gun he was beset by four huge porters and borne to the 
ground. The police were summoned and he was haled 
off to jail, where he spent twenty-four hours. The 
newspapers made great capital of the event, and it stimu- 
lated interest in the performance. 

When “Barbara Fritchie” opened at the Criterion 
Theater in New York, which had passed under the Froh- 
man control, it scored an immediate success. It ran for 
four months. Not only was Miss Marlowe put into the 
front rank of paying stars, but the success of the play 
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gave Clyde Fitch an enormous prestige, for it was his 
first big triumph as an original pla3rwright. From this 
time on his interest was closely linked with that of 
Charles Frohman, who became his sponsor. 

In connection with Julia Marlowe is a characteristic 
Frohman story. The manager always refused to accept 
the new relation when one of his women stars married. 
This incident grew out of Julia Marlowe’s marriage to 
Robert Taber. 

One day his office-boy brought in word that Mrs. 
Taber would like to see him. 

“I don’t know her.” 

After an interval of a few moments a dulcet voice 
came through the door, saying, “Won’t you see me?” 

“Who are you?” 

“Mrs. Taber.” 

“I don’t know Mrs. Taber, but Julia Marlowe can 
come in.” 

Charles was now in a whirlwind of activities. He was 
not only making stars, but also, as the case of Clyde 
Fitch proved, developing playwrights. In the latter 
connection he had a peculiar distinccion. 

One day some years before, Madeline Lucette Ryley 
came to see him. She was a charming English ingSnue 
who had been a singing soubrette in musical comedies 
at the famous old Casino, the home of musical comedies, 
where Francis Wilson, De Wolf Hopper, Jefferson De 
Angelis, and Pauline Hall had achieved fame as comic- 
opera stars. She had also appeared in a number of 
serious plays. 

Mrs. Ryley made application for a position. Frohman 
said to her ; 
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“I don’t need actresses, but I need plays. Go home 
and write me one.” 

Mrs. Ryley up to that time had written plays only 
as an amateur. She went home and wrote “Christopher 
Jr.” and it started her on a notably successful career as 
a playwright. In fact, she was perhaps the first of the 
really successful women playwrights. 

Charles Frohman celebrated the opening theatrical 
season of the new twentieth century by annexing a 
new star and a fortune at the same time. It was William 
H. Crane in “David Harum” who accomplished this. 

Again history repeated itself in a picturesque approach 
to a Frohman success. One morning, at the time when 
both had apartments at Sherry’s, Frohman and Charles 
Dillingham emerged from the building after breakfast. 
On the sidewalk they met Denman Thompson, the old 
actor. Frohman engaged him in conversation. Suddenly 
Thompson began to chuckle. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked Frohman. 

“I was thinking of a book I read last night, called 
‘David Harum,’” replied Thompson. 

“Was it interesting?” 

“The best American story I ever read,” said the actor. 

Frohman’s eyes suddenly sparkled. He winked at 
Dillingham, who haded a cab and made off. Frohman 
engaged Thompson in conversation until he returned. 
In his pocket he carried a copy of “ David Harum.” 

Frohman read the book that day, made a contract 
for its dramatization, and from the venture he cleared 
nearly half a million dollars. 

Frohman considered four men for the part of David 
Harum. They were Denman Thompson, James A. 
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Heame, Sol Smith Russell, and Crane. Thompson was 
too old, Hearne had been associated too long with the 
“Shore Acres” type to adapt himself to the Westcott 
hero, and Sol Smith Russell did not meet the require- 
ments. Frohman regarded Crane as ideal. 

His negotiations with Crane for this part were typical 
of his business arrangements. It took exactly five min- 
utes to discuss them. When the terms had been agreed 
upon, Frohman said to Crane: 

“Are you sure this is perfectly satisfactory to you?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Crane. 

Frohman reached over from his desk and shook his 
new star by the hand. It was his way of ratifying a 
contract that was never put on paper, and over which 
no word of disagreement ever arose. Crane’s connection 
with Charles Frohman lasted for nine years. 

Frohman personally rehearsed “David Harum.” 
Much of its extraordinary success was due to his mar- 
velous energy. It was Frohman, and not the dramatist, 
who introduced the rain-storm scene at the close of the 
second act which made one of the biggest hits of the 
performance. Throughout the play there were many 
evidences of Frohman ’s skill and craftsmanship. 

It was just about this time that the real kinship with 
Augustus Thomas began. Frohman, after his first 
meeting with Thomas years before in the box-oflSce of 
a St. Louis theater, had produced his play “Surrender,” 
and had engaged him to remodel “Sue.” Now he com- 
mitted the first of the amazing quartet of errors of 
judgment with regard to the Thomas plays that forms 
one of the curious chapters in his friendship with this 
distinguished American playwright. 
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Thomas had conceived the idea of a cycle of American 
plays, based on the attitude toward women in certain 
sections of the country. The first of these plays had been 
“Alabama,” the second VIn Mizzoura.” Thomas now 
wrote “Arizona” in this series. When he offered the 
play to Frohman, the manager said : 

“I like this play, Gus, but I have one serious objection 
to it. I don’t see any big situation to use the American 
flag. Perhaps I am superstitious about it. I have had 
such immense luck with the flag in “Shenandoah” and 
“Held by the Enemy” that I have an instinct that I 
ought not to do this play, much as I would like to.” 

As everybody knows, the play went elsewhere and 
was one of the great successes of the American stage. 

Frohman now realized his mistake. He sent for 
Thomas and said: “I want you to write me another 
one of those rough plays.” 

The result was “Colorado,” which Frohman put on 
at the Grand Opera House in New York with Wilton 
Lackaye in the leading r61e, but it was not a success. 

A few years later Frohman made another of the 
now famous mistakes with Thomas. Thomas had seen 
Lawrence D’Orsay doing his usual “silly ass” part in 
a play. He also observed that the play lagged unless 
D’Orsay was on the stage. He therefore wrote a play 
called “The Earl of Pawtucket,” with D’Orsay in mind, 
and Frohman accepted it. When the time came to 
select the cast, Thomas suggested D’Orsay for the lead- 
ing part. 

“Impossible!” said Frohman. “He can’t do it.” 

Thomas was so convinced that D’Orsay was the ideal 
man that Frohman made this characteristic concession: 

“I think well of your play, and it will probably be a 
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success,” he said, “but I do not believe that D’Orsay 
is the man for it. If you can get another manager to 
do it I will turn back the play to you, and if you insist 
upon having D’Orsay I will release him from his con- 
tract with me.” 

Kirk La Shelle took the play and it was another 
“Arizona.” 

Frohman produced a whole series of Thomas successes, 
notably “The Other Girl,” “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” 
and “ De, Lancey.” To the end of his days the warmest 
and most intimate friendship existed between the men. 
It was marked by the usual humor that characterized 
Prohman’s relations. Here is an example: 

Thomas conducted the rehearsals of “The Other 
Girl” alone. Frohman, who was up-stairs in his offices 
at the Empire, sent him a note on a yellow pad, written 
with the blue pencil that he always used: 

“How are you getting along at rehearsals without me?” 

“Great!” scribbled Thomas. 

The next day when he went up-stairs to Frohman’s 
office, he found the note pinned on the wall. 

Such was the mood of the man who had risen from 
obscurity to one of commanding authority in the whole 
English-speaking theater. 
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THE RISE OF ETHEL BARRYMORE 


T the star of Maude Adams rose high in 

the theatrical heaven, another lovely luminary 
was about to appear over the horizon. The 
moment was at hand when Charles Frohman was to re- 
veal another one of his prot6g6s, this time the young 
and beautiful Ethel Barrymore. It is an instance of pro- 
gressive and sympathetic Frohman sponsorship that gave 
the American stage one of its most fascinating favorites. 

Some stars are destined for the stage; others are born 
in the theater. Ethel Barrymore is one of the latter. 
Two generations of eminent theatrical achievement 
heralded her advent, for she is the granddaughter of 
Mrs. John Drew, mistress of the famous Arch Street 
Theater Company of Philadelphia, and herself, in later 
years, the greatest Mrs. Malaprop of her day. Miss 
Barrymore’s father was the brilliant and gifted Maurice 
Banymore; her mother the no less witty and talented 
Georgia Drew, while, among other family distinctions, 
she came into the world as the niece of John Drew. 

Despite the royalty of her theatrical birth, no star in 
America had to labor harder or win her way by more 
persistent and conscientious effort. At fourteen she was 
playing child’s parts with her grandmother. A few years 
later she came to New York to get a start. Though she 
bore one of the most distinguished and honored names 
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in the profession, she sat around in agents’ offices for 
six months, beating vainly at the door of opportunity. 
Finally she got a chance to understudy Elsie De Wolfe, 
who was playing with John Drew, in “The Bauble 
Shop,” at the Empire. One day when that actress be- 
came ill this seventeen-year-old child played the part of 
a thirty-two-year-old woman with great success. Under- 
studies then became her fate for several years. While 
playing a part on the road with her uncle in “The 
Squire of Dames,” Charles Frohman saw her for the 
first time. He looked at her sharply, but said nothing. 
Later, during this engagement, she met the man who 
was to shape her career. 

About this time Miss Banymore went to London. 
Charles had accepted Haddon Chambers’s play “The 
Tyranny of Tears,” in which John Drew was to star 
in America. She got the impression that she would be 
cast for one of the two female parts in t h is play, and 
she studied the costuming and other details. With eager 
expectancy she called on Frohman in London. Much to 
her surprise Frohman said : 

“Well, Ethel, what can I do for you?” 

“Won’t 1 play with Uncle John?” she said. 

“No, I am sorry to say you will not,” replied 
Frohman. 

This was a tragic blow. It was in London that Miss 
Barrymore received this first great disappointment, and 
it was in London that she made her first success. Charles 
Frohman, who from this time on became much im- 
pressed with her appealing charm and beauty, gave 
her a small r 61 e with the company he sent over with 
Gillette to play “Secret Service” in the British capital. 
Odette Tyler played the leading comedy part. One 
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night when Miss Barrymore was standing in the wings 
the stage-manager rushed up to her and said, excitedly. 
"You will have to play Miss Tyler’s part.” 

"But I don’t know her lines,” said Miss Barrymore. 
"That makes no difference; you will have to play. 
She’s gone home sick.” 

"How about her costume?” said Miss Barrymore. 
"Miss Tyler was so ill that we could not ask her to 
change her costume. She wore it away with her,” was 
the reply. 

Dressed as she was. Miss Barrymore, who had watched 
the play carefully, and who has an extremely good 
memory, walked on, played the part, and made a hit. 

When the "Secret Service” company returned to 
America, Miss Barrymore remained in London. She 
lived in a small room alone. Her funds were low and she 
had only one evening gown. But she had the Barrymore 
wit and charm, her own beauty, and was in much 
social demand. By the time she prepared to quit Eng- 
land the one gown had seen its best days. She had 
arranged to sail for home on a certain Saturday. The 
night before sailing she was invited to a supper at the 
home of Anthony Hope. Just as she was about to dress 
she received a telegram from Ellen Terry, who was 
playing at the Lyceum Theater, saying: 

Do come and say good-by before you go. 

When she arrived at the Lyceum, the first thing that 
Miss Terry said was, "Sir Henry wants to say good-by 
to you.” 

On going into the adjoining dressing-room the great 
actor said to her: 

"Wouldn’t you like to stay in England?” 
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“Of course,” said Miss Barrymore. 

“Would you like to play with me?” he asked. 

Coming at her hour of discouragement and despair, it 
was hke manna from heaven. Her knees quaked, but 
she managed to say, “Y-e-s.” 

“All right,” said Sir Henry. “Go down-stairs. Love- 
day has a contract that is ready for you to sign.” 

With this precious contract stuffed into her bosom. 
Miss Barrymore now rode in triumph to the Hope 
supper-party. 

“What a pity that you have got to leave England,” 
said Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 

“But I am going to stay,” said Miss Barrymore] 

A gasp ran around the table. 

“And with whom?” asked Tree. 

“With Sir Henry and Miss Terry,” was the proud 
response. 

Miss Barrymore played that whole season most ac- 
ceptably with Irving and Terry in “The Bells” and 
“Waterloo,” and afterward with Henry B. Irving in 
“Peter the Great.” 

When she returned to America in 1898 she had a new 
interest for Charles Frohman. Yet the Nemesis of the 
Understudy, which had pursued her in America, still 
held her in its grip, for she was immediately cast as 
understudy for Ida Conquest in a play called “Cath- 
erine” that Frohman was about to produce at the Gar- 
rick Theater. She had several opportunities, however, 
to play the leading part, and at her every appearance 
she was greeted most enthusiastically. Her youth and 
appealing beauty never failed to get over the footlights. 

Frohman was always impressed by this sort of thing. 
It was about this time that he said to a friend of his; 
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“There is going to be a big development in one of 
my companies before long. There’s a daughter of 
‘Barry’ [meaning Maurice Barrymore] who gets a big 
reception wherever she goes. She has got the real stufi 
in her.” 

Miss Barrymore’s first genuine opportunity came when 
Charles cast her for the part of Stella De Gex in Marshall’s 
delightful comedy “His Excellency the Governor,” 
which was first put on at the Empire in May, 1899. 
The grace and sprightliness that were later to bloom 
so delightfully in Miss Barrymore now found their first 
real expression. Both in New York and on the road 
she made a big success. 

While rehearsing “His Excellency the Governor,” 
Charles sat in the darkened auditorium of the Empire 
one day. When the performance was over he walked 
back on the stage and, patting Miss Barrymore on the 
shoulder, said: 

“You’re so much like your mother, Ethel. You’re 
all right.” 

Frohman was not the type of man to lag in interest. 
He realized what the girl’s possibilities were, so early in 
1901 he sent for Miss Barrymore and said to her: 

“Ethel, I have a nice part for you at last.” 

It was the rdle of Madame Trentoni in Clyde Fitch’s 
charming play of old New York, “Captain Jinks.” 
Now came one of those curious freaks of theatrical 
fortune. “Captain Jinks” opened at the Walnut Street 
Theater in Philadelphia, and seemed to be a complete 
failure from the start. Although the Quakers did not like 
the play, they evinced an enormous interest in the lovely 
leading woman. From the gallery they cried down: 

“We loved your grandmother, Ethel, and we love you.” 
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It was a tribute to the place that Mrs. John Drew had 
in the affections of those staid theater-goers. 

Despite the bad start in Philadelphia, Charles believed 
in Miss Barrymore, and he had confidence in “Captain 
Jinks.” He brought the play into New York at the 
Garrick. The expectation was that it might possibly 
run two weeks. Instead, it remained there for seven 
months and then played a complete season on the road. 

Now came the turn in the tide of Ethel Barrymore’s 
fortunes. She was living very modestly on the top 
floor of a theatrical boarding-house in Thirty-second 
Street. With the success of “Captain Jinks” she moved 
down to a larger room on the second floor. But a still 
greater event in her life was now to be consummated. 

During the third week of the engagement she walked 
over from Thirty-second Street to the theater. As she 
passed along Sixth Avenue she happened to look up, 
and there, in huge, blazing electric lights, she saw the 
name “Ethel Barrymore.” She stood still, and the tears 
came to her eyes. She knew that at last she had be- 
come a star. 

Charles had said absolutely nothing about it to her. 
It was his unexpected way of giving her the surprise 
of arriving at the goal of her ambition. 

The next day she went to Frohman and said, “It 
was a wonderful thing for you to do.” 

Whereupon Frohman replied, very simply, “It was 
the only thing to do.” 

Ethel Barrymore was now a star, and from this time 
on her stage career became one cycle of ripening art and 
expanding success. A new luminary had entered the 
Frohman heaven, and it was to twinkle with increasing 
brilliancy. 

15 
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Her next appearance was in a double bill, “A Country 
Mouse” and “Carrots,” at the Savoy Theater, in Octo- 
ber, 1902. Here came one of the first evidences of her 
versatility. “A Country Mouse” was a comedy; “Car- 
rots,” on the other hand, was impregnated with the 
deepest tragedy. Miss Barrymore played the part of a 
sad little boy, and she did it with such depth of feeling 
that discriminating people began to realize that she had 
great emotional possibilities. 

Her appearance in “Cousin Kate” the next year was 
a return to comedy. In this play Bruce McRae made 
his first appearance with her as leading man, and he 
filled this position for a number of years. He was as 
perfect an opposite to her as was John Drew to Ada 
Rehan. Together they made a combination that was 
altogether delightful. 

It was while playing in a piece called “Sunday” that 
Miss Barrymore first read Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House.” 
She was immensely thrilled by the character. She said 
to Frohman at once: “I must do this part. May I?” 

“Of course,” he said. 

Here was another revelation of the Barrymore versa- 
tility, for she invested this strange, weird expression of 
Ibsen’s genius with a range of feeling and touch of 
character that made a deep impression. 

Charles now secured the manuscript of “Alice-Sit-By- 
the-Fire.” He was immensely taken with this play, 
not only because it was by his friend Barrie, but because 
he saw in it large possibilities. Miss Barrymore was 
with him in London at this time. Frohman told her the 
story of the play in his rooms at the Savoy, acting it 
out as he always did with his plays. There were two 
important women characters: the mother, played in 
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London by Ellen Terry, who philosophically accepts 
the verdict of the years, and the daughter, played by 
the popular leading woman Irene Vanbrugh, who steps 
into her place. 

“Would you Hke to play in ‘Alice’? ” asked Frohman. 

“Yes,” said Miss Barrymore. 

“Which part?” 

“I would rather have you say,” said Miss Barrymore. 

Just then the telephone-bell rang. Barrie had called 
up Frohman to find out if he had cast the play. 

“I was just talking it over with Miss Barrymore,” 
he replied. 

Then there was a pause. Suddenly Frohman turned 
from the telephone and said: 

“Barrie wants you to play the mother.” 

“Fine!” said Miss Barrymore. “That is just the 
part I wanted to do.” 

In “AUce-Sit-By-the-Fire” Miss Barrymore did a 
very daring thing. Here was an exquisite young woman 
who was perfectly willing to play the part of the mother 
of a boy of eighteen rather than the younger r61e, 
and she did it with such artistic distinction that Barrie 
afterward said of her: 

“I knew I was right when I wanted her to play the 
mother. I felt that she would understand the part.” 

“ Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire ” was done as a double bill 
with “Pantaloon,” in which Miss Barrymore’s brother, 
John Barrymore, who was now coming to be recognized 
as a very gifted yotmg actor, scored a big success. 
Later another brother, Lionel, himself a brilliant son 
of his father, appeared with her. 

The theater-going world was now beginning to look 
upon Ethel Barrymore as one of the really charming 
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fixtures of the stage. What impressed every one, most 
of all Charles Frohman, was the extraordinary ease 
with which she fairly leaped from lightsome comedy to 
deep and haunting pathos. Her work in “The Silver 
Box,” by John Galsworthy, was a conspicuous example 
of this talent. Frohman gave the manuscript of the play 
to Miss Barrymore to read and she was deeply moved 
by it. 

“Can’t we do it?” she said. 

“It is very tragic,” said Frohman. 

“I don’t mind,” said Miss Barrymore. “I want to 
do it so much! ” 

In “The Silver Box” she took the part of a char- 
woman whose life moves in piteous tragedy. It registered 
what, up to that time, was the most poignant note that 
this gifted young woman had uttered. Yet the very 
next season she turned to a typical Clyde Fitch play, 
“Her Sister,” and disported herself in charming frocks 
and smart drawing-room conversation. 

Miss Barrymore’s career justified every confidence that 
Charles had felt for her. It remained, however, for 
Pinero’s superb if darksome play “Midchannel” to 
give her her largest opportunity. 

When Frohman told her about this play he said: 
“Ethel, I have a big play, but it is dark and sad. I 
don’t think you want to do it.” 

After she had heard the story she said, impulsively: 
“You are wrong. I want to play this part very much.” 

“All right,” said Frohman. “Go ahead.” 

As Zoe Blundell she had a triumph. In this character 
she was artistically reborn. The sweetness and girlish- 
ness now stood aside in the presence of a somber and 
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haunting tragedy that was real. Miss Barrymore lit- 
erally made the critics sit up. It recorded a distinct 
epoch in her career, and, as in other instances with a 
Pinero play, the American success far exceeded its 
English popularity. 

When Miss Barrymore did “The Twelve-Pound Look, ” 
by Barrie, the following year, she only added to the con- 
viction that she was in many respects the most versatile 
and gifted of the younger American actresses. Froh- 
man loved “The Twelve-Pound Look” as he loved 
few plays. Its only rival in his regard was “Peter Pan.” 
He went to every rehearsal, he saw it at every possible 
opportunity. Like most others, he realized that into this, 
one act of intense life was crowded all the human drama, 
all the human tragedy. 

Miss Barrymore now sped from grave to gay. When 
the time came for her to rehearse Barrie’s fascinating 
skit, “A Slice of Life,” Frohman was ill at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel. He was very much interested in this 
little play, so the rehearsals were held in his rooms at 
the hotel. There were only three people in the cast — 
Miss Barrymore, her brother John, and Hattie Williams. 
It was so excruciatingly funny that Frohman would 
often call up the Empire and say: 

“Send Ethel over to rehearse. I want to forget my 
pains.” 

Charles Frohman lived to see his great expectations 
of Ethel Barrymore realized. He found her the winsome 
slip of a fascinating girl; he last beheld her in the fuU 
flower of her matturing art. He was very much interested 
in her transition from the seriousness of “The Shadow” 
into the wholesome humor and womanliness of “Our 
Mrs. McChesney,” a part he had planned for her before 
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his final departure. It was one of the many swift 
changes that Miss Barrymore has made, and had he 
lived he would have formd still another cause for infinite 
satisfaction with her. 

Another star now swam into the Frohman ken. This 
was the way of it : 

Paul Potter was making a periodical visit to New 
York in 1901. David Belasco came to see him at the 
Holland House. 

“Paul,” said he, “C. F. and I want you to make us a 
version of Ouida’s ‘Under Two Flags’ for Blanche Bates." 

“I never read the novel,” said Potter. 

“You can dramatize it without reading it,” remarked 
Belasco, and in a month he was sitting in Frohman’s 
rooms at Sherry’s and Potter was reading to them his 
dramatization of “Under Two Flags,” throwing in, for 
good measure, a ride from “Mazeppa” and a snow-storm 
from “The Queen of Sheba.” 

“I like all but the last scene,” said Frohman. “When 
Cigarette rides up those mountains with her lover’s 
pardon, the pardon is, to all intents and purposes, 
delivered. The actual delivery is an anti-climax. What 
the audience want to see is a return to the garret 
where the lovers lived and were happy.” 

As they walked home that night Belasco said to Potter; 

“That was a great point which C. F. made. What 
remarkable intuition he has!” 

Frohman and Potter used to watch Belasco at work, 
teaching the actors to act, the singers to sing, the 
dancers to dance. 

Then came a hitch. 

“Gros, onr scene-painter,” said Frohman, “rn^mt^ 
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that Cigarette couldn’t ride up any mountains near 
the Algerian coast, for the nearest mountains are the 
Atlas Mountains, eight hundred miles away.” 

He undertook to convert Mr. Gros. Fortunately for 
him the author of the play stood in the Garden Theater 
while Belasco was rehearsing a dance. 

“Oh,” said he, “if it’s a comic opera you can have 
all the mountains you please. I thought it was a serious 
drama.” 

Then Frohman ventured to criticize the mountain 
torrent. 

“What’s the matter with the torrent?” called Belasco, 
while Cigarette and her horse stood on the slope. 

“It doesn’t look like water at all,” said Frohman. 

Just then the horse plunged his nose into the torrent 
and licked it furiously. Criticism was silenced. The 
play was a big, popular success, and with it Blanche 
Bates arrived as star. 

One day, a year later, Frohman remarked to Potter 
in Paris, “What do you say to paying Ouida a visit in 
Florence?” 

He and Belasco had paid her considerable royalties. 
He thought she would be gratified by a friendly call. 
Frohman and Potter obtained letters of introduction 
from bankers, consuls, and Florentine notables, and sent 
them in advance to Ouida. The landlord of the inn gave 
them a resplendent two-horse carriage, with a liveried 
coachman and a footman. Frohman objected to the 
footman as undemocratic. The landlord insisted that 
it was Florentine etiquette, and shrugged his shoulders 
when they departed, seeming to think that they were 
bound on a perilous journey. 

Through the perfumed, flower-laden hills they cliinbed, 
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the Arno gleaming below. The footman took in their 
cards to the villa of MUe. de la Ramee. He promptly 
returned. 

“The signora is indisposed,” he remarked. 

The visitors sent him back to ask if they might come 
some other day. Again he returned. 

“The signora is indisposed,” was the only answer he 
could get. 

Potter and Frohman drove away. Frohman was hurt. 
He did not try to conceal it. 

‘ ‘ That’s the first author, ” he said, “ who ever turned me 
down. Anyway, the pancakes at lunch were delicious.” 
He met rebuff — as he met loss — with infinite humor. 

Stars now crowded quick and fast into the Frohman 
firmament. Next came Virginia Hamed. Daniel Froh- 
man had seen her in a traveling company at the Four- 
teenth Street Theater and engaged her to support E. 
H. Sothern. She later came under Charles’s control, 
and he presented her as star in “Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
“Iris,” and “The Light that Lies in Woman’s Eyes.” 

Effie Shannon and Herbert Kelcey followed. Their 
first venture with him, “Manon Lescant,” was a direful 
failure, but it was followed up with “My Lady Dainty,” 
which was a success. 

Charles Frohman had various formulas for making stars. 
Some he discovered outright, others he developed. Here 
is an example of his Christopher Columbus proclivities; 

One day he heard that there was a very brilliant 
young Hungarian actor playing a small part down at 
the Irving Place German Theater in New York City. 
He went to see him, was very much impressed with his 
ability, sent for him, and said: 
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“If you will study English I will agree to take care of 
you on the English-speaking stage.” 

The man assented, and Prohman paid him a salary 
all the while he was studying English. Before many 
years he was a well-known star. His name was Leo 
Ditrichstein. 

Prohman now got Ditrichstein to adapt “Are You a 
Mason?” from the German, put it on at Wallack’s 
Theater, and it was a huge success. Besides Ditrich- 
stein, this cast, which was a very notable one, included 
John C. Rice, Thomas W. Wise, May Robson, Arnold 
Daly, Cecil De Mille, and Sallie Cohen, who had played 
Topsy in the stranded “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Company, 
whose advance fortunes Prohman had piloted in his pre- 
carious days on the road. 

Just as Prohman led the American invasion in Eng- 
land, so did he now bring about the English invasion 
of America. He had inaugurated it with Olga Nether- 
sole. He now introduced to American theater-goers 
such artists as Charles Hawtrey, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Charles Warner, Sir Charles Wyndham, Mary Moore, 
Marie Tempest, and Pay Davis, in whose career he was 
enormously interested. He starred Miss Davis in a 
group of plays ranging from “Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
to “The House of Mirth.” 

In connection with Mrs. Campbell’s first tour oc- 
curred another one of the famous Prohman examples of 
quick retort. He was rehearsing this highly tempera- 
mental lady, and made a constructive criticism which 
nettled her very much. She became indignant, called 
him to the footlights, and said: 

“I want you to know that I am an artist?” 

Prohman, with solemn face, instantly replied: 
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“Madam, I will keep your secret.” 

One of the early English importations revealed Proh- 
man’s utterly uncommercialized attitude toward the 
theater. He was greatly taken with the miracle play 
“Everyman,” and brought over Edith Wynne Mathison 
and Charles Rann Kennedy to do it. He was unable 
to get a theater, so he put them in Mendelssohn Hall. 

“You’ll make no money with them there,” said a 
friend to him. 

“I don’t expect to make any,” replied Frohman, 
“but I want the American people to see this fine and 
worthy thing.” 

The play drew small audiences for some time. Then, 
becoming the talk of the town, it went on tour and repaid 
him with a profit on his early loss. 

One of the happiest of Charles Frohman’s theatrical 
associations now developed. In 1903, when the famous 
Weber and Fields organization seemed to be headed 
toward dissolution, Charles Dillingham suggested to 
Willie Collier that he go under the Frohman manage- 
ment. Collier went to the Empire Theater and was 
ushered into Frohman’s office. 

“It took you a long time to get up here,” said the 
magnate. “How would you like to go under my man- 
agement?” 

“Well,” replied Collier, with his usual humor, “I 
didn’t come up here to buy a new hat.” 

The result was that Collier became a Frohman star and 
remained one for eleven years. He and Frohman were 
constantly exchanging witty telegrams and letters. Froh- 
man sent Collier to Australia. At San Francisco the star 
f PQOtuitered the famous earthquake, He wired Frohman ; 
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“San Francisco has just had the biggest opening in 
its history.” 

Whereupon Frohman, who had not yet learned the. 
full extent of the calamity, wired back; 

“Don’t like openings with so many ‘dead-heads.’” 

All the while, William Gillette had been thriving as a 
Frohman star. Like many other serious actors, he had 
an ambition to play Hamlet. With Frohman the wishes 
of his favorite stars were commands, so he proceeded 
to make ready a production. Suddenly Barrie’s remark- 
able play “The Admirable Crichton” fell into his hands. 
He sent for Gillette and said; 

“Gillette, I am perfectly -willing that you should play 
Hamlet, but I have just got from Barrie the ideal play 
for you.” 

When Gillette read “The Admirable Crichton,” he 
agreed -with Frohman, and out of it developed one of 
his biggest successes. “Hamlet,” -with its elaborate 
production, still awaits Gillette. 

In presenting Clara Bloodgood as star in Clyde 
Fitch’s play “The Girl -with the Green Eyes,” Frohman 
achieved another one of his many sensations. The 
smart, charming girl who had made her d6but under 
sensational circumstances in “The Conquerors,” now 
saw her name up in electric lights for the first time. 
Frohman’s confidence in her, as in many of his proteges, 
was more than fulfilled. 

Charles Frohman, who loved to dazzle the world with 
his Napoleonic coups, launched what was up to this 
time, and whicli -mil long remain, the most spectacular 
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of theatrical deals. He greatly admired E. H. Sothem 
who had been associated with him in some of his early 
ventures. The years that Julia Marlowe had played 
under his joint management had endeared her to him. 
One day he had an inspiration. There had been no big 
Shakespearian revival for some time, so he said: 

“Why not unite Sothem and Marlowe and tour the 
country in a series of magnificent Shakespearian pro- 
ductions?” 

At that time Julia Marlowe had reverted to the 
control of Charles Dillingham, while Sothem was still 
under the management of Daniel Frohman. Charles 
now brought the stars together, offered them a guarantee 
of $5,000 a week for a forty weeks’ engagement and 
for three seasons. In other words, he pledged these 
two stars the immense sum of $200,000 for each season, 
which was beyond doubt the largest guarantee of the 
kind ever made in the history of the American theater. 

It was just about this time that Joseph Humphreys, 
Frohman’s seasoned general stage-manager, succumbed 
to the terrific strain under which he had worked all 
these years, as both actor and producer. William 
Seymour stepped into his shoes, and has retained that 
position ever since. 

Charles was constantly bringing about revolutions. 
Through him Francis Wilson, for example, departed 
from musical comedy, in which he had made a great 
success, and took up straight plays. He began with 
Clyde Fitch’s French adaptation of “Cousin Billy,” 
and thus commenced a connection under Charles Froh- 
man that lasted many years. With him, as with all his 
other stars, there was never a scrap of paper. 

Frohman and Wilson met at the Savoy Hotel in Lon- 
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don one day. Frohman had often urged him to quit 
musical comedy, and he now said he was ready to make 
the plunge. 

“All right,” said Frohman. “I will give you so much 
a week and a percentage of the profits.” 

“It’s done,” said Wilson. 

“Do you want a contract?” asked Frohman. 

“No.” 

This was about all that ever happened in the way of 
arrangements between Frohman and his stars, to some 
of whom he paid fortunes. 

During these years Charles had watched with growing 
interest the development of a young girl from Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, Margaret Illington by name. She had 
appeared successfully in the old Lyceum Stock Company 
when it was transferred by Daniel Frohman to Daly’s, 
and had played with James K. Hackett and E. H. 
Sothern. Charles now cast her in Pinero’s play “A 
Wife Without a Smile.” Afterward she appeared in 
Augustus Thomas’s piece “Mrs. LeffingweU’s Boots,” 
and made such a strong impression that Frohman made 
her leading woman with John Drew in Pinero’s “His 
House in Order.” 

Just about this time Charles, whose interest in French 
plays had constantly increased through the years, singled 
out Henri Bernstein as the foremost of the younger 
French playwrights. He secured his remarkable play 
“The Thief ” for America. He now produced this play 
at the Lyceum with Miss lUington and Kyrle Bellew as 
co-stars, and.it proved to be an enormous success, con- 
tinuing there for a whole season, and then duplicating its 
triumph on the road, where Frohman at one time had four 
companies playing it in various parts of the country. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE LONDON STAGE 

X^REAT as were Charles Frohman’s achievements 
■ jr in America, they were more than matched in 
many respects by his activities in England. He 
was the one American manager who made an im press 
on the British drama; he led the so-called “American 
invasion.” As a matter of fact, he was the invasion. 
No phase of his fascinatingly crowded and adventurous 
career reflects so much of the genius of the man, or re- 
veals so many of his finer qualities, as his costly attempt 
to comer the British stage. Here, as in no other work, 
he showed himself in really Napoleonic proportions. 

Behind Charles’s tremendous operations in London 
were three definite motives. First of all, he really loved 
England. He felt that the theater there had a dignity 
and a distinction far removed from theatrical production 
in America. There was no sneer of “commercialism” 
about it. To be identified with the stage in England 
was something to be proud of. He often said that he 
would rather make fifteen pounds in London than 
fifteen thousand dollars in America. It summed up 
his whole attitude toward the theater in Great Britain. 

In the second place, he knew that a strong footing in 
England was absolutely necessary to a mastery of the 
situation in America. Just as important as any of his 
other reasons was the conviction in his own mind that 
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to produce the best English-speaking plays in the 
United States he must know English playwrights and 
EngHsh authors on their own ground, and to produce, 
if possible, their own works on their home stages. 

This latter desire led him to the long and brilliant 
series of productions that he made in London, and which 
amounted to what later became an almost complete 
monopoly on British dramatic output for the United 
States. 

The net result was that he became a sort of Colossus 
of the English-speaking theater. Figuratively, he stood 
astride the mighty sea in which he was to meet his 
death, with one foot planted securely in England and 
the other in New York. 

Charles’s first visits to England were made in the most 
unostentatious way, largely to look over the ground 
and see what he could pick up for America. His first 
offices in Henrietta Street were very modest rooms. 
Unpretentious as they were, they represented a some- 
what historic step, because Frohman was absolutely the 
first American manager to set up a business in England. 
Augustin Daly had taken over a company, but he 
allied himself in no general way with British theatrical 
interests. 

When Frohman first engaged W. Lestocq as his English 
manager, as has already been recorded, he made a 
significant remark: 

“You know I am coming into London to produce 
plays. But I am coming in by the back door. I shall 
get to the front door, however, and you shall come with 
me. 

No sooner had he set foot in London than his produc- 
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tive activities were ttirned loose. With A. and S. 
Gatti he put on one of his New York successes, “The 
Lost Paradise,” at the Adelphi Theater. In this in- 
stance he merely furnished the play. It failed, however. 
Far from discouraging Frohman, it only filled him with 
a desire to do something big. 

This play marked the beginning of one of his most 
important English connections. The Gattis, as they 
were known in England, were prominent figures in the 
British theater. They were Swiss-Italians who had 
begun life in England as waiters, had established a small 
eating-house, and had risen to become the most impor- 
tant restaurateurs of the British capital. They became 
large realty-owners, spread out to the theater, and 
acquired the Adelphi and the Vaudeville. 

Charles Frohman’s arrangement with them was typical 
of all his business transactions. Some years afterward a 
well-known English playwright asked Stephen Gatti: 

What is your contract with Frohman?” 

“We have none. When we want an agreement from 
Charles Frohman about a business transaction it is 
time to stop,” was his reply. 

With the production of a French farce called “A 
Night Out,” which was done at the Vaudeville Theater 
in 1896, Frohman began his long and intimate associa- 
tion with George Edwardes. This man’s name was 
synonymous -with musical comedy throughout the amuse- 
ment world. As managing director of the London 
Gaiety Theater, the most famous musical theater any- 
where, he occupied a unique position. Charles was the 
principal American importer of the Gaiety shows, and 
through this and various other conditions he had 
much to do with Edwardes. 
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Frohman and Edwardes were the joint producers of 
“A Night Out,” and it brought to Charles his first 
taste of London success. This was the only play in Lon- 
don in which he ever sold his interest. Out of this sale 
grew a curious example of Prohman’s disregard of money. 
For his share he received a check of four figures. He 
carried it around in his pocket for weeks. After it had 
become all crumpled up, Lestocq persuaded him to de- 
posit it in the bank. Only when the check was almost 
reduced to shreds did he consent to open an account 
with it. 

It remained for an American play, presenting an Amer- 
ican star, to give Charles his first real triumph in Lon- 
don. With the production of “Secret Service,” in 1897, 
at the Adelphi Theater, he became the real envoy from 
the New World of plays to the Old. It was an am- 
bassadorship that gave him an infinite pride, for it 
brought fame and fortune to the American pla3rwright 
and the American actor abroad. Frohman’s envoy- 
ship was as advantageous to England as it was to the 
United States, because he was the instrument through 
which the best of the modem English plays and the 
most brilliant of the modem English actors found their 
hearing on this side of the water. 

Frohman was immensely interested in the English 
production of “Secret Service.” Gillette himself headed 
the company. Both he and Frohman were in a great 
state of expectancy. The play hung fiue until the third 
act. When the big scene came British reserve melted 
and there was a great ovation. It was an immediate 
success and had a long run. 

One feature of the play that amused the critics and 
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theater-goers generally in London was the fact that the 
spy in “Secret Service,” who was supposed to be the 
bad man of the play, received all the sympathy and the 
applause, while the hero was arrested and always had 
the worst of it, even when he was denouncing the spy. 
Gillette’s quiet but forcefulstyle of acting was a revelation 
to the Londoners. 

It was during this engagement that an intimate friend 
said to Terriss, the great English actor who was distin- 
guished for his impulsiveness: 

“Chain yourself to a seat at the Adelphi some night 
and learn artistic repose from Gillette.” 

Concerning the first night of “Secret Service” is 
another one of the many Frohman stories. When a 
London newspaper man asked the American manager 
about the magnificent celebration that he was sure had 
been held to commemorate Gillette’s triumph, Frohman 
said: 

“There was nothing of the sort. Mr. Dillingham, 
my manager, and I joined Mr. Gillette in his rooms at 
the Savoy. We had some sandwiches and wine and 
then played ‘hearts’ for several hours.” 

This episode inspired Frohman to give utterance to 
what was the very key-note of his philosophy about 
an actor and his work. Talking with a friend in England 
shortly after the opening of “Secret Service,” about the 
modest way in which Gillette regarded his success, 
he said: 

“Nothing so kills the healthy growth of an actor and 
' brings his usefulness to an end so soon, as the idea that 
social enjoyment is a means to pubhc success, and that 
industrious labor to improve himself is no longer neces- 
sary.” 
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Frohman always regarded the success of ''Secret 
Service’' as the corner-stone of his great achievements 
in England. Once, in speaking of this star’s hit, he said: 

“You know, what tickles me is the fact that it was 
left for England to discover that Gillette is a great 
actor. It’s one on America,” 

A few years later, Frohman made his first Paris 
production with "Secret Service.” The masterful little 
man always regarded the world as his field; hence the 
annexation of Paris. He had a version made by Paul 
de Decourcelle, and the play was put on at the Renais- 
sance Theater. Guitry, the great French actor, played 
Gillette’s part. A very brilliant audience saw the open- 
ing performance, but the French did not get the atmos- 
phere of the play. They could not determine whether 
it was serious or comic. The character of General Nelson 
was almost entirely omitted in the play because the 
actors themselves could not tell whether it was humor 
or tragedy. Besides, the French actors wanted to do it 
their own way. 

Dillingham, who had charge of the production in 
Paris, realizing on the opening night that it would be 
a failure, and knowing that he had to send Frohman 
some sort of telegram, cabled, with his customary humor, 
the following : 

^ The tomb of Napoleon looks beautiful in the 
moonlight. 

As was the case in England, Charles was the only 
American manager who made any impression upon the 
French drama. From his earliest producing days he 
had a weakness for producing adapted French plays. 
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From France came some of his hugest successes, espe- 
cially those of Bernstein. He “bulled” the French 
market on prices. The French playwright hailed him 
with joy, for he always left a small fortune behind him. 

Having established a precedent with Gillette, he now 
presented his first American woman star in England. 
It was Annie Russell in Bret Harte’s story “Sue.” 
He was very fond of this play, having already produced 
it in the United States, and he was very proud of the 
impression that Miss Russell made in London. 

Up to this time Frohman had made his English pro- 
ductions in conjunction with the Gattis or George 
Edwardes at the Adelphi, the Vaudeville, or the Garrick 
theaters. This would have satisfied most people. But 
Frohman, who wanted to do things in a big way, natu- 
rally desired his own English theater, where he could 
unfurl his own banner and do as he pleased. 

Early in 1897, therefore, he took what was up to that 
time his biggest English step, for he leased the Duke 
of York’s Theater for nineteen years. His name went 
over the doorway and from that time on this theater 
was the very nerve-center, if not the soul, of Charles 
Frohman’s English operations. It was one of the best 
known and the most substantial of British playhouses, 
located in St. Martin’s Lane, in the very heart of the 
theatrical district. He took a vast pride in his control 
of it. He even emblazoned the announcement of his 
London management on the walls of the Empire on 
Broadway in New York. In his affections it was in Eng- 
land what the Empire was to him in America. It was 
destined to be the background of his distinguished 
artistic endeavors, perhaps the most distinguished. 
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Charles now embarked on a sea of lavish productions. 
Typical of his attitude was his employment of the 
best-known and highest-salaried producer in London. 
This man was Dion Boucicault, son of the famous 
playwright of the same name, who was himself a very 
finished and versatile actor. He gave the Frohman 
productions a touch of genuine distinction, and his 
wife, the accomplished Irene Vanbrugh, added much to 
the attractiveness of the Frohman ventures. 

The Frohman sponsorship of the Duke of York’s was 
celebrated with a magnificent production of Anthony 
Hope’s “The Adventure of Lady Ursula,’’ which had 
been a success in New York with E. H. Sothem. It ran 
the entire season. The play was put on in the usual 
Frohman way, so much so that the British critics said 
that “the production, from first to last, was correct 
down to a coat-button.” 

Until the end of his life the Duke of York’s Theater 
had a large place in his heart. At the back of private 
box F, which was his own box, and which was also used 
for royalty when it visited the play, was a comfortable 
retiring-room, charmingly decorated in red. Here Froh- 
man loved to sit and entertain his friends, especially 
such close intimates as Sir James M. Barrie, Haddon 
Chambers, Sir Arthur Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Michael Morton, and other English playwrights. 

These busy days at the Duke of York’s furnished 
Frohman with many amusing episodes. On one occasion 
he was caught in the self-operating elevator of the 
theater and was kept a prisoner in it for over an hour. 
His employees were in consternation. When he was 
finally extricated they began to apologize most pro- 
fusely. 
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“Nonsense!” said Frohman. “I am glad I got stuck. 
It’s the first vacation I have had in two years.” 

The lobby of the Duke of York’s illustrates one of 
Charles’s distinctive ideas. Instead of ornamenting it 
with pictures of dead dramatic heroes like Shakespeare 
and Garrick, he filled it with photographs of his live 
American stars. The English theater-goers who went 
there saw huge portraits of Maude Adams, Ethel Barry- 
more, Marie Doro, John Drew, Otis Skinner, and 
William Gillette. 

On one occasion he was held up at the entrance of 
the Duke of York’s by a new doorkeeper who asked 
for his ticket. 

“I am Frohman,” said the manager. 

“Can’t help it, sir; you’ve got to have a ticket.” 

“You’re quite right,” said Frohman, who went to 
the box-office and bought himself a stall seat. When 
the house-manager, James W. Matthews, threatened to 
discharge the doorkeeper, Frohman said ; 

“Certainly not. The man was obeying orders. If 
he had done otherwise you should have discharged him.” 

Frohman so loved the Duke of York’s that he would 
go back to it and witness the same play twenty times. 
During his last visit to England, when his right knee 
was troubling him, he telephoned down one night to 
have his box reserved. Matthews, to spare him any 
trouble, had a little platform built so that he would 
not have to walk up the steps. Two weeks later, Froh- 
man again telephoned that he wanted the box held, and 
added: 

“I am better now. Don’t bother to build a theater 
for me.” 

Curiously enough, the first failure that Charles had 
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at the Doke of York’s was “The Christian,” which had 
scored such an enormous success in America. But 
failure only spurred him on to fiurther efforts. When 
an English friend condoled with him about his loss 
on this occasion he said; 

“Forget it. Don’t let’s revive the past. Let’s get 
busy and piilverize the futxire.” 

To the average mind the extent of Frohman’s London 
productions is amazing. When the simple fact is stated 
that he made one hundred and twenty-five of these, 
one obtains at a glance the immense scope of the man’s 
operations there. Many of them stand out brilliantly. 
Early among them was the Frohman-Belasco presen- 
tation of Mrs. Leslie Carter in two of her greatest 
successes at the Garrick Theater. 

The first was “The Heart of Maryland.” It was dur- 
ing this engagement that Charles bought the English 
rights to “Zaza,” then a sensational success in Paris. 
It was his original intention to star Julia Marlowe in 
this play. When Belasco heard of the play he imme- 
diately saw it was an ideal vehicle for Mrs. Carter, 
and Frohman generously turned it over to him. After 
its great triumph in the United States, Frohman and 
Belasco produced “Zaza” in London. 

It was a huge success and made the kind of senp,tion::' 
in which Frohman delighted. There was much q^stioiC 
as to its propriety, so much so that the Lord Chamberfaiff 
himself, who supervised the censorship, cairia^d^P 
nessed the performance. He made no objeetion, fio^- 

ever. ir C 

An amusing incident, which shows the ^traor^nary 
devotion of Charles Frohman’s friends, oceur]^_pn^he 
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first night. While attending the rehearsals at the 
Garrick, Prohman caught cold and went to bed with a 
slight attack of pneumonia. On the inaugural night he 
lay bedridden. He was so eager for news of the play 
that he said to Dillingham: 

“Send me all the news you can.” 

Dillingham organized a bicycle service, and every fif- 
teen minutes sent encouraging and cheering bulletins 
to Prohman, who was so elated that he was able to 
emerge from bed the next morning a well man. • 

Now the interesting thing about this episode is that 
Dillingham fabricated most of the messages, because, 
until the end of the play and for several days thereafter, 
its success was very much in doubt. Indeed, it took more 
than a week for it to “catch on.” 

Charles followed up “Zaza” with a superb production 
of “Madame Butterfly,” in which he used Belasco’s 
beautiful equipment. This production put the artistic 
seal on Prohman’s achievement as a London manager. 
Up to this time there were some who believed that, 
despite the lavishness of his policy, there was the germ 
of the commercial in him. “Madame Butterfly” re- 
moved this, but if there had been any doubt remaining, 
it would have been wiped out by his exquisite presenta- 
_ tion pf “The Pirst Born.” Associated with this play is 
'a stoity that shows Frohman’s dogged determination and 
Resource. 

y. Belascp^had made the production of “The First Bom” 
m in lavish fashion. He brought to it all his 

lovenh^ Mowledge of Chinese art. 

'.A^'©1 'manager, W. A. Brady, wishing to emulate 
the ^ceess-of “The First Born,” got together a produc- 
tic» uf tfThe Cat and the Cherub,” another Chinese 
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play, and secured time in London, hoping to beat Proh- 
man out. It now became a race between Frohman 
and Brady for the first presentation in London. Both 
managers were in America. Brady got his production 
off first. When Frohman heard of it he said: 

“We must be in London first.” 

“But there are no sailings for a week,” said one of 
his staff. 

“Then we will hire a boat,” was his retort. 

However, there proved to be no need for this enter- 
prise, because a regular sailing developed. 

“The Cat and the Cherub” won the race across the 
Atlantic and was produced first. It took the edge off 
the novelty of “The First Bom,” which was a failure, 
but its fine quality gave Charles the premier place as 
an artistic producer in England, and he never regretted 
having made the attempt despite the loss. 

Frohman became immersed in a multitude of things. 
In September, 1901, for example, he was interested in 
five English playhouses — ^the Aldwych, the Shaftesbury, 
the Vaudeville, and the Criterion, as well as the Duke 
of York’s. He had five different plays going at the same 
time — “Sherlock Holmes,” “Are You a^ Mason?” “Blue- 
bell in Fairyland,” “The Twin Sister,” and “The Girl 
from Maxim’s.” This situation was typical of his 
English activities from that time until his death. 

The picturesqueness of detail which seemed to mark 
the beginning of so many of Charles Prohman’s personal 
and professional friendships attended him in England, 
as the case of his first experience with Edna May shows. 

One hot night late in the summer season of 1900 
Frohman was having supper alone on his little private 
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balcony at the Savoy Hotel overlooking the Thames. 
It was before the Strand wing of the hostelry had been 
built. As he sat there, clad only in pajamas and smok- 
ing a large black cigar, he heard a terrific din on the street 
below. There was cheering, shouting, and clapping of 
hands. Summoning a waiter, he asked: 

“What’s all that noise about?” 

“Oh, it’s only Miss Edna May coming to supper, sir.” 

“Why all this fuss?” continued Prohman. 

“Well, you see, sir,” answered the servant, “they are 
bringing her back in triumph.” 

When Prohman made investigation he found that the 
doctors and nurses at the Middlesex Hospital in London, 
where Edna May frequently sang for the patients, had 
engaged the whole gallery of the Shaftesbury Theater 
where she was singing in “The American Beauty,” and 
attended in a body. After the play they had surrounded 
her at the stage entrance, unhitched the horse from her 
little brougham, and hauled her through the streets 
to the Savoy. 

This episode made a tremendous impression on Froh- 
man. He was alwmys drawn to the people who cotdd 
create a stir. He had heard that Edna May was nearing 
the end of her contract with George Lederer, so he en- 
tered into negotiations with her, and that autumn she 
passed mder his management and remained so until 
she retired in 1907. 

In the case of Edna May there could be no star- 
making. The spectacular rise of this charming girl from 
the chorus to the most-talked-of musical comedy r 61 e 
in the English-speaking world — ^that of the Salvation 
Army girl in “The Belle of New York” — ^had given hera 
great reputation. Prohman now capitalized that repu- 
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tation in his usual elaborate fashion. He first presented 
Miss May in “The Girl from Up There.” 

She appeared under his management in various 
pieces, both in New York and in London. Her company 
in New York included Montgomery and Stone, Dan 
Daly, and Virginia Earle. When he presented Miss May 
at the Duke of York’s in “The Girl from Up There” 
the result was the biggest business that the theater had 
known up to that time. In succession followed “Kitty 
Gray,” which ran a year in London, “Three Little 
Maids,” and “La Poupde.” 

All the while there was being written for Miss May a 
musical piece in which she was to achieve one of her 
greatest successes, and which was to bring Charles into 
contact with another one of his future stars. It was 
“The School Girl,” which Frohman first did in May, 
1903, in London, and afterward put on with great suc- 
cess at Daly’s in New York. 

In the English production of this play was a petite, 
red-haired little girl named Billie Burke, who sang a 
song called “Put Me in My Little Canoe,” which be- 
came one of the hits of the play. Frohman was immense- 
ly attracted by this girl, and afterward took her under 
his patronage and she became one of his best-known 
stars. 

Edna May, tmder Frohman’s direction, was now per- 
haps the best known of the musical comedy stars in 
England and America. He took keen delight in her 
success. In “The Catch of the Season,” which he did 
at Daly’s in New York in August, 1905, she practically 
bade farewell to the American stage. , Henceforth Froh- 
man kept her in England. In “The Belle of Mayfair” 
she was succeeded by Miss Burke in the leading part. 
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Frohman’s production of “Nelly Neil” at the Aldwych 
Theater in 1907 was one of the most superb musical 
comedy presentations ever made. For this Frohman 
imported Joseph Coyne from America to do the leading 
juvenile r 61 e. He became such a great favorite that lie 
has remained in England ever since. 

Just as Edna May had bidden farewell to America 
in “The Catch of the Season,” so she now bade farewell 
to the English stage in “Nelly Neil.” She had become 
engaged to Oscar Lewisohn, who insisted on an early mar- 
riage. About this time Frohman and George Edwardes 
secured the English rights to “The Merry Widow.” 
They both urged Miss May to postpone her marriage 
and appear in it. Miss May was now compelled to de- 
cide between matrimony and what would have been 
perhaps her greatest success, and she chose matrimony. 

Her good-by appearance on the stage. May i, 1907, 
was one of the most extraordinary events in the history 
of the English theater. This lovely, unassuming Ameri- 
can girl had so completely endeared herself to the hearts 
of the London theater-goers that she was made the 
center of a tumultuous farewell. The day the seat-sale 
opened there was a queue several blocks long. During 
the opening performance Charles sat in his box alone. 
When some friends entered he was in tears. He had a 
genuine personal affection for Miss May, and her retire- 
inent touched him very deeply. 

In connection with “Nelly Neil” there is a little story 
which illustrates Charles’s attitude toward his produc- 
tions. He had spent a fortune on “Nelly Neil,” and it 
was not a financial success. After giving it every chance 
he instructed Lestocq to put up the two weeks’ notice. 
Lestocq remarked that it was a shame to end such a 
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magnificent presentation. Whereupon Frohman turned 
around quickly and said; 

“Shut up, or I’ll run it another month. You know, 
Lestocq, if I don’t keep a hand on myself sometimes my 
sentiment will be the ruin of me.” 

By this time Frohman and James M. Barrie had be- 
come close friends. The manager had produced “Qual- 
ity Street” at the Vaudeville Theater with great success. 
He now approached a Barrie production which gave 
him perhaps more pleasure than an3rthing he did in 
his whole stage life. The advent of “Peter Pan” was 
at hand. The remarkable story of how Charles got the 
manuscript of “Peter Pan” has already been told in 
this biography. 

The original title that Barrie gave the play was “The 
Great White Father,” which Frohman liked. Just as 
soon as Barrie suggested that it be named after its prin- 
cipal character, Frohman fairly overflowed with en- 
thusiasm. , In preparing for “Peter Pan” in England, 
Charles was like a child with a toy. Money was spent 
lavishly; whole scenes were made and never used. He 
regarded it as a great and rollicking adventure. 

The first production of the Barrie masterpiece on any 
stage took place at the Duke of York’s Theater, London, 
on December 27, 1904. Frohman was then in America. 
At his country place up at White Plains, only his close 
friend, Paul Potter, with him, he eagerly awaited the 
verdict. It was a bitterly cold night, and a snow-storm 
was raging. Frohman’s secretary in the office in New 
York had arranged to telephone the news of the play’s 
reception which Lestocq was expected to cable from Lon- 
don. On account of the storm the message was delayed. 
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Frohman was nervous. He kept on saying, “Will it 
never come?” His heart was bound up in the fortunes 
of this beloved fairy play. While he waited with Potter, 
Frohman acted out the whole play, getting down on all- 
fours to illustrate the dog and crocodile. He told it 
as Wendy would have told it, for Wendy was one of his 
favorites. Finally at midnight the telephone-bell rang. 
Potter took down the receiver. Frohman jumped up 
from his chair, saying, eagerly, “What’s the verdict?” 
Potter listened a moment, then turned, and with beam- 
ing face repeated Lestocq’s cablegram: 

Peter Pan all right. Looks like a big success. 

This was one of the happiest nights in Frohman’s life. 
The first Peter in England was Nina Boucicault, who 
played the part with great wistfulness and charm. She 
was the first of a quartet which included Cissy Loftus, 
Pauline Chase, and Madge Titheradge. 

Charles so adored “Peter Pan” that he produced it 
in Paris, June i, 1909, at the Vaudeville Theater, with an 
aU-English cast headed by Pauline Chase. Robb Har- 
wood was Captain Hook, and Sibyl Carlisle played Mrs. 
Darling. It was produced under the direction of Dion 
Boucicault. The first presentation was a great hit, and 
the play ran for five weeks. On the opening night Barrie 
and Frohman each had a box. Frohman was overjoyed 
at its success, and Barrie, naturally, could not repress his 
delight. What pleased them most was the spectacle of 
row after row of little French kiddies, who, while not 
understanding a word of the narrative, seemed to be 
having the time of their lives. 

From the date of its first production until his death, 
“Peter Pan” became a fixed annual event in the English 
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life of Charles Frohman. He revived it every year at 
holiday-time. No occasion in his calendar was more 
important than the annual appearance of the fascinat- 
ing boy who had twined himself about the American 
manager’s heart. 

Charles was now a conspicuous and prominent figure 
in English theatrical life. The great were his friends 
and his opinion was much quoted. In addition to his 
sole control of the Duke of York’s, he had interests in a 
dozen other playhouses. He Hked the English way of 
doing business. Yet, despite what many people be- 
lieved to be a strong pro-British tendency, he was always 
deeply and patriotically American, and he lost several 
fortunes in pioneering the American play and the 
American actor in England. 

To name the American plays that he produced in 
London would be to give almost a complete catalogue of 
American drama revealed to English eyes. Curiously 
enough, at least two plays, “The Lion and the Mouse” 
and “Paid in Full,” that had made enormous successes 
in America, failed utterly in England under his direc- 
tion. He gave England such typically American dramas 
as “The Great Divide,” “Brewster’s Millions,” “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” “Years of Discretion,” ‘ ‘A Woman’s 
Way,” “On the Quiet,” and “The Dictator.” 

In addition to Gillette he presented Billie Burke in 
“Love Watches,” William Collier in “The Dictator” and 
“On the Quiet,” and Ethel Bainymore in “Cynthia.” 

With his presentation of Collier he did one of his char- 
acteristic strokes of enterprise. Marie Tempest was 
playing at the Comedy in London. He had always been 
anxious to try Collier’s unctuous American humor on 
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the British, so the American comedian swapped engage- 
ments with Miss Tempest. She came over to the 
Criterion in New York to do “The Freedom of Suzanne,” 
while Collier took her time at the Comedy in “The 
Dictator.” He scored a great success and remained 
nearly a year. 

The time was now ripe for the most brilliant of all 
the Charles Frohman achievements in England. Had 
he done nothing else than the Repertory Theater he 
would have left for himself an imperishable monument 
of artistic endeavor. The extraordinary feature of this 
undertaking was that it was left for an American to 
finance and promote in the very cradle of the British 
drama the highest and finest attempt yet made to 
encourage that drama. The Repertory Theater would 
have proclaimed any manager the open-handed patron 
of drama for drama’s sake. 

The National or Repertory Theater idea, which was 
the antidote for the long run, the agency for the produc- 
tion of plays that had no sustained box-office virtue, 
which took the speculative feature out of production, 
had been preached in England for some time. ' Granville 
Barker had tried it at the Court Theater, where the 
Shaw plays had been produced originally. The move- 
ment lagged; it needed energy and money. 

Barrie had been a disciple of the Repertory Theater 
from the start. He knew that there was only one man 
in the world tvho could make the attempt in the right 
way. One day iri 1909 he said to Frohman: 

“Why don’t you establish a Repertory Theater?” 

Then he explained in a few words what he had in 
mind. 
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Without a moment’s hesitation Frohman said, briskly: 

“All right, I’ll do it.” 

With these few words he committed himself to an 
enterprise that cost him a fortune. But it was an enter- 
prise that revealed, perhaps as nothing in his career 
had revealed, the depths of his artistic nature. 

With his marvelous grasp of things, Frohman swiftly 
got at the heart of the Repertory proposition. When 
he launched the enterprise at the Duke of York’s he said: 

Repertory companies are usually associated in 
the public mind with the revival of old master- 
pieces, but if you want to know the character of 
my repertory project at the Duke of York’s, 1 
should describe it as the production of new plays 
by living authors. Whatever it accomplishes, it 
will represent the combined resources of actor and 
playwright working with each other, a combina- 
tion that seems to me to represent the most neces- 
sary foundation of any theatrical success. 

Frohman stopped at nothing in carrying out the 
Repertory Theater idea. He engaged Granville Barker 
to produce most of the plays. Barker in turn surrounded 
himself with a superb group of players. The most brill- 
iant of the stage scenic artists in England, headed by 
Norman Wilkinson, were engaged to design the scenes. 
Every possible detail that money could buy was lavished 
on this project. 

The result was a series of plays that set a new mark 
for English production, that put stimulus behind the 
so-called “imappreciated” play, and gave the English- 
speaking drama something to talk about — and to re- 
member. The mere unadorned list of the plays pro- 
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duced is impressive. They were “Justice,” by John 
Galsworthy; “Misalliance,” by Bernard Shaw; “Old 
Friends” and the “The Twelve-Pound Look,” by James 
M. Barrie; “The Sentimentalists,” by George Mere- 
dith; “Madras House,” by Granville Barker; “Chains,” 
by Elizabeth Baker; “Prunella,” by Lawrence Housman 
and Granville Barker; “Helena’s Path,” by Anthony 
Hope and Cosmo Gordon Lenox, and a revival of “Tre- 
lawney of the Wells,” by Sir Arthur Pinero. 

The way “The Twelve-Pound Look” came to be pro- 
duced is interesting. When the repertory for the 
theater was being discussed one day by Barrie and 
Barker at the former’s flat in Adelphi Terrace House, 
Barker said: 

“Haven’t you got a one-act play that we could do?” 

Barrie thought a moment, scratched his head, and 
said: 

“I think I wrote one about six months ago when I 
was recovering from malaria. You might find it some- 
where in that desk.” He pointed toward the flat-top 
table affair on which he had written “The Little 
Minister” and “Peter Pan.” 

Barker rummaged around through the drawers and 
finall y found a manuscript written in Barrie’s hiero- 
glyphic hand. It was “The Twelve-Pound Look.” 

The production of “Justice” was generally regarded 
in England as the finest example of stage production 
that has been made within the last twenty-five years. 
Despite the expense, and the fact that Frohman insisted 
upon making each play a splendid production, the 
Repertory Theater prospered. It ran from February 
21, 1910, until the middle of May. Its run was tem- 
porarily terminated by the death of King Edward VII., 
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and it was impossible to revive the project successftilly 
after the formal period of mourning closed. 

Frohman’s constantly widening activities in London 
made it necessary for him to have more spacious quar- 
ters. The story of his offices really tells the story of his 
work, for they increased in scope as his operations 
widened. When he leased the Aldwych Theater he set 
up his headquarters there. With the acquisition of the 
Globe he needed more room, and this theater became 
the seat of his managerial operations. In 1913, and with 
characteristic lavishness, he engaged what is perhaps 
the finest suite of theatrical offices in London. They 
were in a marble structure known as Trafalgar House, 
in Waterloo Place, one of the choicest and most expen- 
sive locations in the city. 

Here he had a suite of six rooms. Like the man 
himself, his own personal quarters were very simple. 
There was a long, high-ceiled room, with a roU-top desk, 
which was never used, at one end, and a low morris- 
chair at the other. From this morris-chair and from 
his rooms at the Savoy Hotel he ruled his English realm. 

Charles’s love for his stars never lagged, and wherever 
it was possible for him to surround himself with their 
pictures he did so. As a result, the visitor to his Lon- 
don rooms found hirh surroxmded by the familiar faces 
of Maude Adams, Ethel Barrymore, Ann Murdock, 
Marie Doro, Julia Sanderson, William Gillette, and John 
Drew. On the roll-top desk, side by side, were the 
pictures of his two Peter Pans, Miss Adams and Pauline 
Chase. 

Charles’s last London production, strangely enough, 
consisted of two plays by his closest friend, Barrie. 
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This double bill was “The New Word,” a fireside scene, 
which was followed by “Rosy Rapture.” 

By a strange coincidence his first English venture was 
a failure, and so was his last. Yet the long and brilliant 
journey between these two dates was a highway that 
any man might have trod with pride. The English- 
speaking drama received an impetus and a standard 
that it never would have had without his unflagging 
zeal and his generous purse. He left an influence upon 
the English stage that will last. 

What endeared him perhaps more than anything else 
to England was the smiling serenity with which he met 
criticism and loss. There may have been times when 
the English resented his desire for monopoly, but they 
forgot it in tremendous admiration for his courage and 
his resource. He revolutionized the economics of the 
British stage; he invested it with life, energy, action; 
he established a whole new relation between author and 
producer. Here, as in America, he was the pioneer and 
the builder. 



XII 


BARRIE AND THE ENGLISH FRIENDSHIPS 

T -^HE fortunes of Charles Frohman’s English pro- 
ductions ebbed and flowed; actors and actresses 
came and went; to him it was all part of a big and 
fascinating game. What really counted and became 
permanent were the man’s friendships, often made in the 
theatrical world of make-believe, but always cemented 
in the domain of very sincere reality. In England were 
some of his dearest personal bonds. 

They grew out of the fact that Charles had the rare 
genius of inspiring loyal friendship. He gave much and 
he got much. Yet, like Stevenson, it was a case of ''a 
few friends, but these without capitulation.” 

In England he seemed to be a different human being. 
The inaccessibility that hedged him about in America 
vanished. He emerged from his unsocial shell; he 
gave out interviews; he relaxed and renewed his youth 
in jaunt and jest. His annual trip abroad, therefore, was 
like a joyous adventure. It mattered little if he made 
or lost a fortune each time. 

Frohman was happy in London. He liked the soft, 
gray tones of the somber city. ‘Ht’s so restful,” he 
always said. Even the ‘‘bobbie” delighted him. He 
would watch the stolid policeman from the curb and say, 
admiringly: ‘'He is wonderful; he raises his hand and 
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all London stops.” He was greatly interested in the 
traffic regulations. 

Although, he had elaborate offices, his real London 
headquarters were in the Savoy Hotel. Here, in the 
same suite that he had year after year, and where he 
was known to all employees from manager to page, he 
literally sat enthroned, for his favorite fashion was to 
curl up on a settee with his feet doubled under hirn . 
More than one visitor who saw him thus ensconced 
called him a “beaming Buddha.” 

From his informal eminence he ruled his world. 
Around him assembled the Knights of the Dramatic 
Round Table. Wherever Frohman sat became the un- 
official capitol of a large part of the English-speaking 
stage. In those Savoy rooms there was made much sig- 
nificant theatrical history. To the little American came 
Barrie, Pinero, Chambers, Jones, Sutro, Maugham, 
Morton, with their plays; Alexander, Tree, Maude, 
Hicks, Barker, Bouchier, with their projects. 

Like Charles Lamb, Frohman loved to ramble about 
London. Often he would stop in the midst of his 
work, hail a taxi, and go for a drive in the green parks. 
The Zoological Gardens always delighted him. He fre- 
quently stopped to watch the animals. The English 
countryside always lured him, especially the long green 
hedges, which held a peculiar fascination. He walked 
considerably in the country and in town, and he took 
great delight in peering in shop windows. 

In London, as in New York, the theater was his life 
and inspiration. Almost without exception he went to 
a performance of some kind every evening. At most of 
the London theaters he was always given the royal 
box whenever possible. He liked the atmosphere of 
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the British playhouse. He always said it was more like 
a drawing-room than a place of amusement. 

To Charles, London meant J. M. Barrie, and to be 
with the man who wrote "Peter Pan” was one of his 
supreme delights. The devotion between these two 
men of such widely differing temperaments constitutes 
one of the really great friendships of modern times. 
Character of an unusual kind, on both sides, was essen- 
tial to such a communion of interest and affection. Both 
possessed it to a remarkable degree. 

No two people could have been more opposite. 
Frohman was quick, nervous, impulsive, bubbling with 
optimism; Barrie was the quiet, canny Scot, reserved, 
repressed, and elusive. Yet they had two great traits 
in common — shyness and humor. As Barrie says: 

"Because we were the two shyest men in the world, 
we got on so well and understood each other so per- 
fectly.” 

There was another bond between these two men in 
the fact that each adored his mother. In Charles’s case 
he was the pride and the joy of the maternal heart; 
with Barrie the root and inspiration of all his life and 
work was the revered "Margaret Ogilvy.” He is the 
only man in all the world who ever wrote a hfe of his 
mother. 

There was still another and more tangible community 
of interest between these two remarkable men. Each 
detested the silk hat. Frohman had never worn one 
since the Haverly Minstrel days, when he had to don 
the the for the daily street parade. Barrie, in all his 
life, has had only one siUc hat. It is of the vintage of the 
early ’seventies. The only occasion when he wears the 
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much-detested headgear is at the first rehearsal of the 
companies that do his plays. Then he attires himself 
in morning clothes, goes to the theater, nervously holds 
the hat in his hand while he is introduced to the actors 
and actresses. Just as Charles used to hide his silk 
hat as soon as the minstrel parade was over and put on 
a cap, so does Barrie send the objectionable headgear 
home as soon as these formalities are over and welcome 
his more comfortable bowler as an old friend. 

Curiously enough, Frohman and Barrie did not drift 
together at once. When the little Scotchman made his 
first visit to America in 1896 and “discovered” Maude 
Adams as the inspired person to act Lady Babbie, he 
met the man who was to be his great friend in a casual 
business way only. The negotiations for “The Little 
Minister” from England were conducted through an 
agent. 

But when Frohman went abroad the following year 
the kinship between the men started, and continued 
with increasing intimacy. The men became great pals. 
They would wander about London, Barrie smoking a 
short, black pipe, Frohman swinging his stick. On 
many of these strolls they walked for hours without say- 
ing a word to each other. Each had the great gift of 
silence — ^the rare sense of understanding. 

Barrie and his pipe are inseparable, as the world 
knows. There is a legend in London theatrical lore 
that Frohman wanted to drive to Barrie’s flat one night. 
He was in his usual merry mood, so the instruction he 
gave was this; 

“Drive to the Strand, go down to Adelphi Terrace, 
and stop at the first smell of pipe smoke. ’ ’ 

Frohman never tired of asking Barrie about “Peter 
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Pan.” It was a curious commentary on the man’s 
tenacity of interest and purpose that, although he made 
nearly seven hundred productions in his life, the play 
of the “ Boy Who Would Never Grow Up ” tugged most at 
his heart. Nor did Barrie ever weary of telling him how 
the play began as a nursery tale for children; how their 
insistent demand to “tell us more” made it the “longest 
story in the world”; how, when one pirate had been 
killed, little Peter (the original of the character, now a 
soldier in the great war) excitedly said: “One man 
isn’t enough; let’s kill a lot of them.” 

No one will be surprised to know that in connection 
with “Peter Pan” is one of the most sweetly gracious 
acts in Frohman’s life. The original of Peter was sick 
in bed at his home when the play was produced in 
London. The little lad was heartsick because he could 
not see it. When Frohman came to London Barrie 
told him about it. 

“If the boy can’t come to the play, we will take the 
play to the boy,” he said. 

Frohman sent his company out to the boy’s home with 
as many “props” as could be jammed into the sick-room. 
While the delighted and excited child sat propped up 
in bed the wonders of the fairy play were unfolded 
before him. It is probably the only instance where a 
play was done before a child in his home. 

As most people know, Barrie, at his own expense, 
erected a statue of Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens as 
his gift to the children of London who so adored his play. 
It was done as a surprise, for the statue stood revealed one 
May Day morning, having been set up during the night. 

When he planned this statue Barrie mentioned it 
casually to Frohman, and said nothing more about it. 
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Frohman never visited the park to see it, but when the 
model was put on exhibition at the Academy he said 
to Lestocq one day: 

“Where is that Peter Pan model?” When he was told 
he said: “I want to see it, but do I have to look at any- 
thing else in the gallery?” On being assured that he 
did not, he said, “All right.” 

Frohman went to the Academy, bolted straight for 
the sculpture-room, and stood for a quarter of an horn- 
gazing intently at the graceful figure of Peter playing 
his pipe. Then he walked out again, without stopping 
to look at any of the lovely things about him. It was 
characteristic of Frohman to do just the thing he had 
in mind to do and nothing else. 

Frohman and Barrie seldom -wrote to each other. 
WTien they did it was a mere scrawl that no other human 
being in the world could read. The only cablegram 
that Barrie ever sent Frohman was about “What Every 
Woman Knows.” Hilda Trevelyan played Maggie 
Wylie. Barrie liked her work so much that he cabled 
Frohman about it on the opening night. When the 
actress went down to breakfast the next morning to 
read what the newspapers said about her she found 
on her plate a cable from Frohman doubling her salary. 
It was Frohman’s answer to Barrie. 

Frohman’s faith in Barrie was marvelous. It was 
often said in jest in London that if Barrie had asked 
Frohman to produce a dramatization of the Telephone 
Directory he would smile and say with enthusiasm: 

“Fine! Who shall we have in the cast?” 

One of the great Frohman-Barrie adventures was 
in Paris. It illustrates so completely the relation be- 
tween these men that it is worth giving in detail. 
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Frohman was in Paris, and after much telegraphic 
insistence persuaded his friend to come over on his first 
visit to the French capital. Frohman was aglow with 
anticipation. He wanted to give Barrie the time of 
his life. 

“What would a literary man like to do in Paris?” was 
the question he asked himself. 

In his usual generous way he planned the first night, 
for Barrie was to arrive in the afternoon. He was then 
living at the H6tel Meurice, in the Rue Royale, so he 
engaged a magnificent suite for his guest. He ordered a 
sumptuous dinner at the Caf6 de Paris, bought a box 
at the Th^fi.tre Frangais, and engaged a smart victoria 
for the evening. 

Barrie was dazed at the splendor of the Meurice suite, 
but he survived it. W?hen Frohman spoke of the Caf6 
de. Paris dinner he said he would rather dine quietly 
at the hotel, so the elaborate meal was given up. 

“Now what would you like to do this evening?” 
asked his host. 

“Are there any of those country fairs around here, 
where they have side shows and you can throw balls 
at things?” asked Barrie. 

Frohman, who had box seats for the most classic 
of all Continental theaters in his pocket, said: 

“Yes, there is one in Neuilly.” 

“All right,” said Barrie, “let’s go there.” 

“We’ll drive out in a victoria,” meekly suggested 
Frohman. 

“No,” said Barrie, “I think it would be more fun 
to go on a ’bus.” 

With the tmused tickets for the Thddtre Frangais in 
his waistcoat, and the smart little victoria still waiting 
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in front of the Meurice (for Frohman forgot to order the 
man home), the two friends started for the country fair, 
where they spent the whole evening throwing balls at 
what the French call “Aunt Sally.” It is much Hke 
the old-fashioned side-show at an American county fair. 
A negro pokes his head through a hole in the canvas, 
and every time the thrower hits the head he gets a knife. 
When Frohman and Barrie returned to the Meurice 
that night they had fifty knives between them. The 
next night they repeated this performance until they 
had knives enough to start a hardware-store. This was 
the simple and childlike way that these two men, each 
a genius in his own way, disported themselves on a 
holiday. 

One more incident will show the amazing accord be- 
tween Frohman and Barrie. They were constantly 
playing jokes on each other, like two youngsters. One 
day they were talking in Frohman’s rooms at the Savoy 
when a certain actress was announced. 

“I would like to know what this woman really thinks 
of me,” said Barrie. “I have never met her.” 

“All right,” said Frohman, “you pretend to be my 
secretary.” 

The woman came up and had a long talk with Proh- 
man, during which she gave her impressions, not very 
flattering, of British plajnvrights in general and Barrie 
in particudar. All the while the little Scot sat solemnly 
at a near-by desk, sorting papers and occasionally hand- 
ing one to Frohman to sign. When the woman left they 
nearly exploded with laughter. 

One of Frohman’s delights when in England was to 
go to Barrie’s flat in London, overlooking the Victoria 
Embankment. He li ked this place, first of all, because it 
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was Barrie’s. Then, too, he could sit curled up in the 
comer on a settee, smoking a fat, black cigar, and look 
out on the historic Thames. Here he knew he would 
not have to talk. It was the place of Silence and 
Understanding. He was in an atmosphere he loved. 
In the flat above lives John Galsworthy; down-stairs 
dwells Granville Barker; white just across the street is 
the domicile of Bernard Shaw, whose windows face 
Barrie’s. 

When Barrie wanted to notify Shaw that Frohman 
was with him, he would throw bread-crusts against 
Shaw’s window-panes. In a few moments the sash 
would fly up and the familiar, grinning, bearded face 
would pop out. On one of the occasions Shaw yelled 
across : 

“Are you inviting me to a feast, Barrie — ^are you 
casting bread upon the troubled waters or is it just 
Frohman?” 

In view of Frohman’s perfect adoration of Barrie — 
and it amounted to nothing else — ^it is interesting, as a 
final gHmpse of the relation between these men, to see 
what the American thought of his friend’s work. In 
analyzing Barrie’s work once, Frohman said: 

“Barrie’s distinctive note is humanity. There is rich 
human blood in everything he writes. He is a satirist 
whose arrows are never barbed with vitriol, but with the 
milk of human kindness; a humanist who never surfeits 
our senses, but leaves much for our willing imagination; 
an optimist whose message is as compelling for its rea- 
sonableness as it is welcome for its gentleness.” 

Through Barrie and “Peter Pan” came another close 
and devoted friendship in Charles Frohman’s life — ^the 
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one with Pauline Chase. This American girl had been 
engaged by one of Frohman’s stage-managers for a small 
part with Edna May in “The Girl from Up There,” 
Frohman did not even know her in those days. After 
she made her great success as the Pink Pajama girl in 
“Liberty Belles,” at the Madison Square Theater, 
Frohman engaged her and sent her to England, where, 
with the exception of one visit to the United States 
in “Our Mrs. Gibbs,” she has remained ever since. 

It was not until she played “Peter Pan” that the 
Frohman-Chase friendship really began. The way in 
which Miss Chase came to play the part is interesting. 
Cissie Loftus, who had been playing Peter, became ill, 
and Miss Chase, who had been playing one of the twins, 
and was her understudy, went on to do the more im- 
portant part at a matinee in Liverpool. Frohman said 
to her: 

“Barrie and I are coming down to see you act. If 
we like you well enough to play Peter, I will send you 
back a sheet of paper with a cross mark on it after the 
play.” 

At the end of the first act an usher rapped on Miss 
Chase’s dressing-room door and handed her the much- 
desired sHp with the cross. Frohman sent word that he 
could not wait until the end of the play, because he and 
Barrie were taking a train back to London. In this 
unusual way Pauline Chase secured the part which 
helped to endear her to the man who was her friend and 
sponsor. 

Frohman, Barrie, and Miss Chase formed a trio who 
went about together a great deal and had much in com- 
mon, aside from the kinship of the theater. It was for 
Miss Chase that Barrie wrote “Pantaloon,” in which 
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she appeared in conjunction with “Peter Pan,” and 
which gave her a considerable reputation in England. 

When Pauline Chase was confirmed in the little church 
in Marlow-on-the-Thames, Barrie was her godfather 
and Miss Ellen Terry was her godmother. Frohman 
attended this ceremony, and it made a tremendous im- 
pression on him. He saw the spectacular side of the 
ceremony, and the spiritual meaning was not lost on 
him. 

The personal comradeship with Pauline Chase was one 
of the really beautiful episodes in Frohman’s life. He 
was genuinely interested in this girl’s career, and in 
tribute to her confidence in him she made him, in con- 
junction with Barrie, her father confessor. Here is an 
episode that is tenderly appealing, and which shows 
another of the many sides of his character: 

Frohman and Barrie were both afraid that Miss 
Chase would marry without telling them about it, so 
a compact was made by the three that the two men 
should be her mentors. There were many applicants 
for the hand of this lovely American girl. The success- 
ful suitor eventually was Alec Drummond, member of 
a distinguished English family, who went to the front 
when the war began. 

One reason for Miss Chase’s devotion to Charles lay 
in the fact that the American manager had the body 
of her mother removed from its resting-place in Wash- 
ington to the dreamy little churchyard at Marlow-on- 
the-Thames. It is near Marlow that Miss Chase Hved 
through all the years of the Frohman-Barrie comrade- 
ship. Her little cottage at Tree Tops, Famham Com- 
mon, five miles from Marlow, was one of the places he 
loved to visit. On the vine-embowered porch he liked 
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to sit and smoke. On the lawn he indulged in his only 
exercise, croquet, frequently with Barrie or Captain 
Scott, who died in the Antarctic, and Haddon Chambers, 
who lived near by. Often he went with his hostess to 
feed the chickens. 

But wherever he went he carried plays. No matter 
how late he retired to his room, he read a manuscript 
before he went to bed. He probably read more plays 
than any other manager in the world. 

Frohman went to Marlow nearly every Saturday in 
summer. His custom was to alight from the train at 
Slough, where Miss Chase would meet him in her car 
and drive him over to Marlow, where they lunched at 
The Compleat Angler, a charming inn on the river. 

Miss Chase sometimes playfully performed the ofi&ce 
of manicure for Frohman. Once when she was in Paris 
he sent her this telegram: 

Nails. 

Whereupon she wired back: 

I ant afraid you will have to bite them. 

Frohman then sent her the telegram by mail, and 
under it wrote : 

I have. 

Of all spots in England, and for that matter in all 
the world, Charles loved Marlow best. It is typical of 
the many contrasts in his crowded life that he would 
seek peace and sanctuary in this drowsy English town 
that nestled between green hills on the banks of the 
Thames. He always said that it framed the loveliest 
memories of his life. 
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When Miss Chase wrote Frohman that she was to be 
confirmed in the little church in Marlow, she got the 
following reply from him, which showed how dear the 
drowsy place was in his affection : 

Dear Pauline: — I am glad about Marlow. 

That little church is the only one in the world I 
care for — that one across the river at Marlow. 
Whenever I see it I want to die and stay there. 

And Marlow with its long street and nobody 
on it is fine. 

It was Haddon Chambers who first took Frohman to 
Marlow. It came about in a natural way, because 
Maidenhead, which is a very popular resort in England 
(much frequented by theatrical people) is only a short 
distance away. One day Chambers, who was with 
Frohman at Maidenhead, said, '‘There is a lovely, quiet 
village called Marlow not far away. Let's go over 
there." So they went. 

On this trip occurred one of the many humorous ad- 
ventures that were always happening when Frohman 
and Chambers were together. Chambers had the 
tickets and went on ahead. When he reached the train 
he found that Frohman was not there. On returning 
he found his friend held up by the gateman, who de- 
manded a ticket. Quick as a flash Chambers said to 
him: 

"Why do you keep His Grace waiting?" 

The gateman immediately became flurried and ex- 
cited and made apologies. In the mean time Frohman, 
who took in the situation with his usual quickness, 
looked solemn and dignified and then passed in like a 
peer of the realm. 

18 
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Chambers rented a cottage at Marlow each summer, 
and one of the things to which Frohman looked forward 
most eagerly was a visit with him there. Frequent 
visits to Marlow made the manager known to the whole 
town. The simplicity of his manner and his keen 
interest, humor, and sympathy won him many friends. 
His arrival was always more or less of an event in the 
little township. 

It is a one-street place, with many fascinating old 
shops. Frohman loved to prowl around, look in the 
shop windows, and talk to the tradesmen, who came to 
know and love him and look forward to his advent with 
the keenest interest. To them he was not the great 
American theatrical magnate, but a simple, kindly, 
interested human being who inquired about their babies 
and who had a big and generous nature. 

Frohman once made this remark about the Marlow 
antique shops; “They’re great. When I buy things 
the proprietor always tells me whether they are real 
or only fake stuff. That’s because I’m one of his 
friends.’’ It was typical of the man that he was as 
proud of this friendship as with that of a prince. 

On the tramps through Marlow he was often accom- 
panied by Miss Chase and Haddon Chambers. He had 
three particular friends in the town. One was Muriel 
Kilby, daughter of the keeper of The Compleat Angler. 
When Frohman first went to Marlow she was a slip of 
a child. He watched her grow up with an increasing 
pride. This great and busy man found time in New 
York to write her notes full of friendly affection. A few 
days before the Lusitania went down she received a note 
from him saying that he was soon to sail, and looked for- 
ward with eagerness to his usual stay at Marlow. 
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Through Miss Kilby Frohman became more intimately 
a part of the local life of Marlow. She was head of the 
Marlow Amateur Dramatic Society, which gave an 
amateur play every year. Frohman became a member, 
paid the five shillings annual dues, and whenever it 
was possible he went to their performances. As a 
matter of fact, the Marlow Dramatic Society has prob- 
ably the most distinguished non-resident membership 
in the world, for besides Frohman (and through him) it 
includes Barrie, Haddon Chambers, Pauline Chase, 
Marie Lohr, William Gillette, and Marc Klaw. Froh- 
man always took his close American friends to Marlow. 
One of the prices they paid was membership in the 
amateur dramatic society. 

Like every really great man, Charles Frohman was 
tremendously simple, as his friendship with W. R. Clark, 
the Marlow butcher, shows. Clark is a big, ruddy, 
John Bull sort of man, whose shop is one of the main 
sights of High Street in the village. Frohman regarded 
his day at Marlow incomplete without a visit to Clark. 
One day he met Clark dressed up in his best clothes. 
He asked Clark where he was going. 

“I am going to visit my pigs,” replied the butcher. 
Frohman thought this a great joke, and never tired of 
telling it. 

Once when Frohman gave out an interview about his 
friends in Marlow, he sent the clipping to his friend 
Clark, who wrote him a letter, which contained, among 
other things: 

I can assure you I quite appreciate your kind- 
ness in sending the cutting to me. When the 
township of Marlow has obtained from His 
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Majesty King George the necessary charter to 
become a county borough, and you offer yourself 
for the position of Mayor, I will give you my 
whole-hearted support and influence to secure your 
election. 

Then, too, there was Jones, the Marlow barber, who 
shaved Frohman for a penny because he was a regular 
customer. 

“Jones is a great man,” Frohman used to say. “He 
never charges me more than a penny for a shave because 
I am one of his regular customers. Otherwise it would 
be twopence. I always give his boy a sixpence, how- 
ever, but Jones doesn’t know that.” 

Indeed, the people of Marlow looked upon Frohman 
as their very own. He alwrays said that he wanted to 
be buried in the churchyard by the river. This church- 
yard had a curious interest for him. He used to wan- 
der around in it and struck up quite an acquaintance 
with the wife of the sexton. She wras always depressed 
because times were so bad and no one was dying. Then 
an artist died and was buried there, and the old woman 
cheered up considerably. Frohman used to tell her that 
the only funeral that he expected to attend was his 
own. 

“And mark you,” he said, for he could never resist 
a jest, “you must take precious good care of my grave.” 

His wish to lie in Marlow was not attained, but in 
tribute to the love he had for it the memorial that his 
friends in England have raised to him — a fountain — 
stands to-day at the head of High Street in the little 
town where he loved to roam, the place in which he 
felt, perhaps, more at home than any otber_^Qt on 
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earth. Had he made the choice himself he would have 
preferred this simple, sincere tribute, in the midst of 
simple, unaffected people who knew him and loved him, 
to stained glass in the stateliest of cathedrals. 

Charles cared absolutely nothing for honors. He was 
content to hide behind the mask of his activities. He 
would never even appear before an audience. Alm ost 
unwillingly he was the recipient of the greatest compli- 
ment ever paid an American theatrical man in England. 
It happened in this way : 

One season when Frohman had lost an unusual amount 
of money, Sir John Hare gathered together some of his 
colleagues. 

“Frohman has done big things,” Hare said to them. 
“He loses his money like a gentleman. Let us make 
him feel that he is not just an American, but one of us.” 

A dinner was planned in his honor at the Garrick 
Club. He is the only American theatrical manager to 
be elected to membership in this exclusive club. When 
Frohman was apprised of the dinner project he shraiik 
from it. 

“I don’t like that sort of thing,” he said. “Besides, 

I can’t make a speech.” 

“But you won’t have to make a speech,” said Sir 
Arthur Pinero, who headed the committee. 

Frohman tried in every possible way to evade this 
dinner. Finally he accepted on the condition that when 
the time came for him to respond he was merely to get 
up, bow his acknowledgment, and say, “Thank you.” 
This he managed to do. 

At this dinner, over which Sir John Hare presided, 
Frohman was presented with a massive silver cigarette- 
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box, on which was engraved the facsimile signatures of 
every one present. These signatures comprise the 
“Who’s Who” of the British theater. These princes of 
the drama were proud and glad to call themselves “A 
few of his friends,” as the inscription on the box 
read. 

The signers were, among others. Sir Arthur Pinero, 
Sir Charles Wyndham, Sir John Hare, Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree, Sir James M. Barrie, Alfred Sutro, Cyril 
Maude, H. B. Irving, Lawrence Irving, Louis N. Parker, 
Anthony Hope, A. E. W. Mason, Seymour Hicks, Robert 
Marshall, W. Comyns Carr, Weedon Grossmith, Gerald 
Du Maurier, Eric Lewis, Dion Boucicault, A. E. Mat- 
thews, Arthur Bouchier, Cosmo Hamilton, Allan Aynes- 
worth, R. C. Carton, Sam Sothem, and C. Aubrey 
Smith. 

Nothing gave Charles more satisfaction in England 
perhaps than his encouragement of the British play- 
wright. '.-He inherited Pinero from his brother Daniel, 
and remained his steadfast friend and producer until his 
death. Pinero would not think of submitting a play 
to any other American manager without giving Froh- 
man the first call. In all the years of their relations, 
during which Charles paid Pinero a large fortune, there 
was not a sign of contract between them. 

Frohman practically made Somerset Maugham in 
America. His first association with this gifted young 
Englishman was typical of the man’s method of doing 
business. Maugham had written a play called “Mrs. 
Dot,” in which Marie Tempest was to appear. Fred- 
erick Harrison, of the Haymarket Theater, had an option 
on it, which had just expired. Another manager wanted 
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the play. Frohman heard of it, and asked to be allowed 
to read it. Maugham then said: 

“It must be decided to-night.” 

It was then dinner-time. 

“Give me three hours,” said Prohman. 

At one o’clock in the morning he called up Maugham 
at his house and accepted the play, which was probably 
the quickest reading and acceptance on record in Eng- 
land. 

Another experience with Maugham shows how Proh- 
man really inspired plays. 

He was riding on the train with the playwright when 
he suddenly said to him: 

“I want a new play from you.” 

“All right,” said Maugham. 

Prohman thought a moment, and suddenly flashed 
out: 

“Why not rewrite ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ with 
a new background?” 

“All right,” said Maugham. 

The result was Maugham’s play “The Land of 
Promise,” which was reaUy built arotmd Frohman’s idea. 

Prohman produced all of Maugham’s plays in America, 
and most of them were great successes. He also did 
the great majority of them in England. Maugham 
waxed so prosperous that he was able to buy a charming 
old residence in Chesterfield Street which he remodeled 
in elaborate fashion. On its completion his first dinner 
guest was Charles Prohman. When Maugham sent 
him the invitation it read: 

Will you come and see the house that Froh- 

. man built ? 
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In the saxne way he developed men like Michael 
Morton. He would see a French farce in the Paris 
theaters, and, although he could not understand a word 
of French, he got the spirit and the meaning through 
its action. He would buy the play, go to London with 
the manuscript, and get Morton or Paul Potter to adapt 
it for American consumption. 

Life in London to Charles Frohman was one series 
of adventures. Like Harun-al-Rashid in the Arabian 
Nights, he delighted to wander about, often with Barrie, 
sometimes with Lestocq, seeking out strange and pic- 
turesque places in which to eat. 

These adventures began in his earliest days in Eng- 
land. Here is a characteristic experience: 

One day Madeline Lucette Ryley, the pla3rwTight, 
came to see him in his office in Henrietta Street. A bat- 
tered old man was hanging around the door. 

“Did you see that man outside?” asked Frohman. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ryley. “Is he the bailiff?” 

“Oh no,” said Frohman, “he is a Maidenhead cabby.” 
This is the story of how he came there. 

The day before Frohman had been down to Maiden- 
head alone for luncheon. At the station he hailed a 
cabby who was driving a battered old fly. 

“Where to. Governor?” asked the man. 

“Number 5 Henrietta Street,” said Frohman. 

“No such place in Maidenhead,” said the driver. 

“Oh, I mean the place opposite Covent Garden in 
London.” 

The old cabby wasn’t a bit flustered, but he said, “I 
will have to get a new horse.” 

He changed horses and they made the long way to 
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London, arriving there considerably after nightfall. 
When Frohman asked for his bill the old man said, with 
some hesitation: 

“I’m afraid it will cost you five pounds.” 

“That’s aU right,” said Frohman, and paid the bill. 

To his great surprise, the cabby showed up next 
morning, saying: “I like London. I think I’ll stay 
here.” It was with the greatest difficulty that Froh- 
man got rid of him. When the cabby finally started 
to go he said: 

“WeU, Governor, if you want to go back to Maiden- 
head I’ll do it for half-price.” 

A short time after this incident Frohman, whose 
purse was none too full then, asked some people to dine 
with him at the Hotel Cecil. By some mistake he and 
his party were shown into a room that had been arranged 
for a very elaborate dinner. Before he realized it the 
waiter began to serve the meal. He soon knew that it 
was not the menu he had ordered, and was costing 
twenty times more. But he was game and stuck to it. 
It was midwinter, and when the fresh peaches came on 
he said to the woman on his right: 

“This will break me, I know, but we might as weU 
have a good time.” 

Frohman almost invariably took one of his American 
friends to England with him. It was usually Charles 
Dillingham, Paul Potter, or William Gillette. 

On one of Gillette's many trips with him Frohman 
got up an elaborate supper for Mark Twain at the Savoy 
and invited a brilliant group of celebrities, including aU 
three of the Irvings, Beerbohm Tree, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Sir Charles Wyndham, Haddon Chambers, Nat 
Goodwin, and Arthur Bouchier. In his inconspicuous 
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way, however, he made it appear that Gillette was giving 
the supper. 

Midnight arrived, and Twain had not shown up. It 
was before the days of taxis, so Dillingham was sent 
after him in a hansom. After going to the wrong ad- 
dress, he finally located the humorist in Chelsea. He 
found Mark Twain sitting in his dressing-gown, smoking 
a Pittsburg stogie and reading a book. 

“Did you forget all about the supper?” asked Dilling- 
ham. 

“No,” was the drawling reply, “but I didn’t know 
where the blamed thing was. I had a notion that some 
one of you would come for me.” 

Mark Twain and Frohman were great friends. They 
were often together in London. Their favorite diversion 
was to play “hearts.” 

The great humorist once drew a picture of Charles, 
and under it wrote: 

N. B. I cannot make a good mouth. There- 
fore leave it out. There is enough without it, 
anyway. Done with the best ink. 

M. T. 

Underneath this inscription he wrote: 

To Charles Frohman, Master of Hearts. 

Few things in England pleased Frohman more than 
to play a joke on Gillette, for the author of “Secret 
Service,” like his great friend, relaxed when he was on 
the other side. When Frohman produced “Sue” in 
England an amusing incident happened. 

Frohman had brought over Annie Russell and Ida 
Conquest for his piece. The actresses were very much 
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excited before the first night, and went without 'dinner. 
After the play they were very hungry. On going to the 
Savoy they encountered the English prohibition against 
serving women at night when unaccompanied by men. 
After trying at several places they went to their lodging 
in Langham Place almost famished. 

In desperation they telephoned to Dillingham, who 
was playing “hearts” at the Savoy with Frohman and 
Gillette. He hurriedly got some food together in a 
basket, and with his two friends drove to where the young 
women were staying. The house was dark; fruitless 
puUs at the door-beU showed that it was broken. It was 
impossible to raise any one. 

Dillingham knew that the actresses were occupying 
rooms on the second floor front. He had five large 
English copper pennies in his pocket, and so he started 
to throw them up to the window to attract their atten- 
tion. He threw four, and each fell short. 

“This is the last copper,” he said to Frohman. “If 
we can’t reach the girls with this they will have to go 
hungry.” 

Whereupon Frohman said; “Let Gillette throw it. 
He can make a penny go further than any man in the 
world.” 

Such was Charles Frohman’s English life. It was 
joyous, almost rollicking, and pervaded with the spirit 
of adventure. Yet behind all the humor was something 
deep, searching, and significant, because in England, as 
in America, this man was a vital and constructive force, 
and where he went, whether in laughter or in serious- 
ness, he left his impress. 
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A GALAXY OF STARS 

r ’HE last decade of Charles Frohman’s life was one 
of continuous star-making linked with far-flung 
enterprise. He now had a chain of theaters that 
reached from Boston by way of Chicago to Seattle; his 
productions at home kept on apace; his prestige abroad 
widened. 

Frohman had watched the development of Otis 
Skinner with great interest. That fine and representa- 
tive American actor had thrived under his own manage- 
ment. Early in the season of 1905 he revived his first 
starring vehicle, a costume play by Clyde Fitch, called 
“His Grace de Grammont.” It failed, however, and 
Skinner looked about for another piece. He heard 
that Frohman, who had a corner on French plays for 
America, owned the rights to Lavedan’s play “The 
Duel,” which had scored a big success in Paris. He 
knew that the leading rdle ideally fitted his talent and 
temperament. 

Skinner went to Frohman and asked him if he could 
produce “The Duel” in America. 

“Why don’t you do it under my management?” asked 
the manager. 

“All right,” replied the actor, “I will.” 

With these few remarks began the connection between 
Charles Frohman and Otis Skinner. 
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It was during the closing years of Frohman’s life 
that his genius for singling out gifted young women 
for eminence found its largest expression. Typical of 
them was Marie Doro, a Dresden-doU type of girl who 
made her first stage appearance, as did Billie Burke and 
Elsie Ferguson, in musical comedy. 

Charles Frohman saw her in a play called “The 
Billionaire” at Daly’s Theater in New York, in which 
she sang and danced. He had an unerring eye for 
beauty and talent. With her, as with others that he 
transported from musical pieces to straight drama, he 
had an uncanny perception. He engaged her and 
featured her in a slender little play called “Friquette.” 

Miss Doro made such an impression on her first ap- 
pearance that Frohman now put her in “Clarice,’’ 
written by William Gillette, in which he also appeared. 
Her success swept her nearer to stardom, for she next 
appeared in a Frohman production which, curiously 
enough, reflected one of Frohman’s sentimental moods. 

For many years Mrs. G. H. Gilbert was a famous 
figure on the American stage. She had been one of the 
“Big Four” of Augustin Daly’s company for many 
years, and remained with Daly until his death. She was 
the beloved first old woman of the dramatic profession. 
When the Daly company disbanded Mrs. Gilbert did not 
prepare to retire. She was hearty and active. 

Frohman realized what a warm place this grand old 
woman had in the affection of theater-goers after alt 
the years of faithful labor, so he said to himself: 

“Here is a wonderful old woman who has never been 
a star. She must have this great experience before she 
dies.” 

He engaged Clyde Fitch to write a play called 
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“Granny,” in which Mrs. Gilbert was starred. It made 
her very happy, and she Uterally died in the part. 

In the cast of “Granny” Miss Doro’s youthful and 
exquisite beauty shone anew. Her success with the 
press and the public was little short of phenomenal. 
Charles now saw Miss Doro as star. He held youth, 
beauty, and talent to be the great assets, and he seldom 
made a mistake. It was no vanity that made him feel 
that if an artist pleased him she would likewise please 
the public. 

Frohman now starred Miss Doro in the stage adapta- 
tion of William J. Locke’s charming story, “The Morals 
of Marcus.” She became one of his pet protegees. 
With her, as with the other young women, he delighted 
to nurse talent. He conducted their rehearsals with 
a view of developing all their resources, and to 
show every facet of their temperaments. Failure never 
daunted him so long as he had confidence in his ward. 
This was especially the case with Miss Doro, who was 
unfortunate in a long string of unsuccessful plays. 
Frohman’s faith in her, however, was at last justified, 
when she played Dora in Sardou’s great play, “Diplo- 
macy,” with brilliant success a year in London and 
later in New York. 

With the exception of Maude Adams and Ann Mur- 
dock, no Frohman star had so swift or spectacular a 
rise as Billie Burke. Her story is one of the real ro- 
mances of the Frohman star-making. 

Billie Burke was the daughter of a humble circus 
clown in America. From him she probably inherited 
her mimetic gifts. At the beginning of her career she 
had obscure parts in American musical pieces. 
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It was in London, however, that she first came under 
the observation of Charles. She had graduated from 
the chorus to a part in Edna May’s great success, “The- 
School Girl.” She had a song called “Put Me in My 
Litcle Canoe,” which made a great hit. Frohman be- 
came so much interested that he thought of sending 
Miss Burke to America in the piece. He transferred 
the song to Miss May, which left Miss Burke with 
scarcely any opportunity. Subsequently she was put 
in “The Belle of Mayfair,” and afterward replaced Miss 
May when she retired. 

Louis N. Parker saw her in this piece and agreed with 
Frohman that the girl had possibilities as a serious 
actress. She was cast for her first dramatic part in 
“The Honorable George,” the play he was then pro- 
ducing in London. 

When Michael Morton adapted a very beguiling 
French play called “My Wife,” Frohman saw that here 
was Miss Burke’s opportunity for America. He secured 
her release from the Gattis, who controlled her English 
appearances, and made her John Drew’s leading woman. 
She met his confidence by adapting herself to the rdle 
with great brilliancy and effect. Indeed, with Miss 
Burke, Frohman introduced a distinct and piquant 
reddish-blond type of beauty to the American stage. 
It became known as the “Billie Burke type.” Realiz- 
ing this, Frohman was very careful to adapt her personal 
appearance, humor, and temperament to her plays. 
He literally had plays written about her peculiar gifts. 

Miss Burke’s great success in “My Wife” projected 
her into the Frohman stellar heaven. She was latmched 
as a star in “Love Watches,” an adaptation from the 
French, securely established herself in the favor of 
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theater-goers, and from that time on her appearance 
in a chic, smart play became one of the distinct features 
of the annual Frohman season. Her most distinguished 
success was with Pinero’s play “Mind the Paint Girl,” 
in which Frohman was greatly interested. 

Few of Frohman’s “discoveries” justified his con- 
fidence with lovelier success than Julia Sanderson. Her 
first public appearance on the stage had been in vaude- 
ville. When Frohman sought a comedienne with a 
certain dainty, lady-like quality for the English musical 
play called “The Dairymaids,” which he produced at 
the Criterion in 1907, his attention was called to this 
charming girl, then doing musical numbers in a New 
York vaudeville theater. Frohman went to see her, 
and was fascinated by her beauty and charm. He 
noted, most of all, a certain gentle quality in her per- 
sonality, and with his peculiar genius in adapting plays 
to people and people to plays, she fairly bloomed under 
his persuasive and sympathetic sponsorship. 

Frohman now obtained “The Arcadians,” in which 
Miss Sanderson was featured- Of all the musical plays 
that he produced, this was ■ perhaps his favorite. He 
liked it so much that he told Miss Sanderson one day 
during rehearsal: 

“If the public does not like ‘The Arcadians,’ then I 
am finished with light opera.” 

“The Arcadians,” however, proved to be a gratify- 
ing success, and Frohman’s confidence was vindicated. 
Frohman was Tmdergoing his long and almost fatal ill- 
ness at the Knickerbocker Hotel when “The Arcadians” 
was being rehearsed- He was so fond of the music that 
whenever possible the rehearsals in which Miss Sander- 
son sang were conducted in his rooms at the hotel 
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He always said that he could see the whole performance 
in her singing. In rehearsing her he always seemed to 
well-nigh break her heart, but it was his way, as he 
afterward admitted, of provoking her emotional tem- 
perament. 

He next gave her a strong part in “The Siren,” and 
subsequently made her a co-star with Donald Brian in 
“The Sunshine Girl,” which brought out to the fullest 
advantage, so far, her exquisite and alluring qualities. 

The last star to twinkle into life under the Frohman 
wand was Ann Murdock. Here is presented an extraor- 
dinary example of the way that Charles literally “made” 
stars, for seldom, if ever, before has a young actress been 
so quickly raised from obscurity to eminence. Alm ost 
overnight he lifted her into fame. 

Miss Murdock, who was bom in New York, and had 
spent her childhood in Port Washington, Long Island, 
was not a stage-stmck girl. She went on the stage 
because she made up her mind that she wanted more 
nice frocks than she was having. She rode over to New 
York one day and went to Henry B. Harris’s office to 
get a position. As she sat waiting among a score of 
applicants, Harris came out. He was so much taken 
with her striking Titian beauty and unaffected girlish 
charm that he immediately asked her to come in ahead 
of the rest, and gave her a small part in one of “The 
Lion and the Mouse” road companies. When Harris 
saw her act he took her out of the cast and put her in 
a new production that he was making in New York. 

At the end of the season she wanted to get under 
Charles Frohman’s management, so she went to the 
Empire Theater to try her luck. There she met William 
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Gillette, who was making one of his numerous revivals 
of “Secret Service.” The moment he saw this fresh, 
appealing young girl he Immediately cast her in his 
mind for the part of the young Southern girl. After 
he had talked with her, however, he said: 

“I think it would be best if I wrote a part for you. 

I am now working on a play, and I think you had better 
go in that.” 

Miss Murdock now appeared in Gillette’s new play, 
“Electricity,” in which Marie Doro was starred. Charles 
Frohman saw her at the opening rehearsal for the -first 
time. 

“Electricity” was a failure. Instead of following up 
her connection with the Frohman office, she went to the 
cast of “A Pair of Sixes,” in which she played for a 
whole season on Broadway, displaying qualities which 
brought her conspicuously before the public and to the 
notice of the man who was to do so much for her. 

One night Charles stopped in to see this farce. He 
had never forgotten the lovely young girl who had 
played in “Electricity.” The next day he sent for Miss 
Murdock, offered her an engagement, and made another 
of those simple arrangements, for he said to her: 

“You are with me for life.” 

This was Frohman’s way of telling an actor or actress 
that, without the formality of a contract, they were 
to look to him each season for employment and 
that they need not worry about engagements. 

From this time on Frohman took an earnest interest 
in Miss Murdock’s career. He saw in her, as he had 
seen in only a few of his women stars, an immense op- 
portunity to create a new and distinct type. 

Just .about this time he became very much interested 
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in the English adaptation of a French play which he 
called “The Beautiful Adventure,” which was. curiously 
enough, one of the plays uppermost in his mind on the 
day he went to his death. 

He now did a daring but characteristic Frohman 
thing. He believed implicitly in Miss Murdock’s 
talents; he felt that the part of the ingenuous young 
girl in this play was ideally suited to her pleading per- 
sonality, so, in conjunction with Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
and Charles Cherry, he featured her in the cast. Miss 
Murdock’s characterization amply justified Frohman’s 
confidence, but the play failed in New York and on the 
road. He wrote to Miss Murdock: 

I am afraid our little play is too gentle for the 
West. Come back. I have something else for 
you. 

He now put Miss* Murdock into Porter Emerson 
Browne’s play “A Girl of To-day,” which had its first 
presentation in Washington. Frohman, Miss Murdock, 
and her mother were riding from the station in Wash- 
ington to the Shoreham Hotel. As they passed the New 
National Theater, where the young actress was to ap- 
pear, Miss Murdock suddenly looked out of the cab and 
saw the following inscription in big type on the bill: 

Charles Frohman presents Ann Murdock in “A 
Girl of To-day.” 

It was the first intimation that she had been made 
a star, and she burst into tears. In this episode Froh- 
m?n had repeated what he had done in the case of 
Ethel Barrymore ten years before. 

Frohman had predicted great things for Miss Mur- 
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dock, for at the time of his death there was no doubt 
of the fact that she was destined, in his miiid, for a 
very remarkable career. 

But those last years of Frohman’s life were not con- 
fined exclusively to the pleasant and grateful task of 
making lovely women stars. The men also had a chance, 
as the case of Donald Brian shows. Frohman had been 
much impressed with his success in “The Merry Widow,” 
so he put him under his management and starred him 
in “The Dollar Princess,” which was the first of a series 
of Brian successes. 

Frohman saw that Brian had youth, charm, and 
pleasing appearance. He was an unusually good singer 
and an expert dancer. He was equipped to give dis- 
tinction to the musical play Frohman wanted to pre- 
sent. He had watched the interest of his audiences, 
and saw that young Brian was a distinct favorite with 
women as well as men, and his success as star justified 
all these plans. 

While Frohman was making new stars, older ones 
came under his control in swift succession, among 
them Madame Nazimova,.WiUiam Courtnay, James K. 
Hackett, Kyrle Bellew, Mrs. Fiske, Charles Cherry, 
John Mason, Martha Hedman, Alexandra Carlisle, 
William Courtleigh, Nat Goodwin, Blanche Bates, 
Hattie Williams, Gertrude Elliott, Constance Collier, 
Richard Carle, and Cyril Maude. 

Frohman now reached the very apex of his career. 
At one time he had twenty-eight stars imder his man- 
agement; and in addition fully as many more com- 
panies bore his name throughout the country. To be a 
Frohman stay was the acme of stage ambition, for it not 
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only meant professional distinction, but equitable and 
honorable treatment. 

The year 1915 dawned with fateful significance for 
Charles Frohman. With its advent began a chain of 
happenings that, in the light of later events, seemed 
almost prophetic of the fatal hour which was now 
closing in. 

Perhaps the most picturesque and significant of these 
events was the reconciliation with his old friend David 
Belasco. Twelve years before, through an apparently 
trivial thing, a breach had developed between these two 
men whose fortunes had been so intimately entwined. 
They had launched their careers in New York together; 
the old Madison Square Theater had housed their first 
theatrical ambition; they had kept pace on the road to 
fame; their joint productions had been features of the New 
York stage. Yet for twelve years they had not spoken. 

Frohman became ill, and lay stricken at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel. That he had thought much of his old 
comrade, so long estranged, was evident. A remark- 
able coincidence resulted. It was Kke an act in any 
one of the many plays they had produced. 

One afternoon Belasco, who had heard of the serious 
plight of Frohman, sat in his studio on the top floor 
of the Belasco Theater. There, amid his Old World 
curios, he pondered over the past. 

“‘C. F.’ is lying iU at the Knickerbocker,” he said to 
himself. “He may die. I must see him. This quarrel 
of ours is a great mistake.” 

He started to write a note to his old friend, when the 
telephone - bell rang. It was his business manager, 
Benjamin Roeder, who said: 
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“I have just had a telephone message from Charles 
Prohman. He wants to see you.” 

When Belasco told Roeder that he was just in the act 
of writing to Prohman to tell him that he wanted to 
see him, both men were amazed at the coincidence. 

That night, when the few friends who gathered each 
evening at Prohman’s bedside had gone, Belasco entered 
the sick-room at the Knickerbocker. Prohman was so 
weak that he could hardly raise his hand. Belasco 
went to him, took his right hand in both of his, and 
the old comrades put together again the thread of their 
friendship just where it had been broken twelve years 
before. 

They talked over the old days. Prohman, whose 
mind was always on the theater, suddenly said: 

‘‘Let’s do a play together, David.” 

“All right,” said Belasco. 

“You name the play. I will get the cast, and wewill 
rehearse it together,” added Prohman. 

Out of this reconciliation came the magnificent revival 
of “A Celebrated Case,” by D’Ennery and Cormon. 
The cast included Nat Goodwin, Otis Skinner, Ann Mur- 
dock, Helen Ware, Plorence Reed, and Robert Warwick. 
On Prohman’s recovery he undertook the rehearsals. 
Belasco came in at the end, but he had little to do. 

Prohman and Belasco not only resumed their joint 
production of plays, but they resumed part of their old 
life together. Now began again their favorite diet of 
pumpkin and meringue pie and tea after the day’s work 
was done. Night after night they met after the theater, 
just as they had done in the old Madison Square days 
when they went to O’Neil’s, on Sixth Avenue, for their 
frugal repast, dreaming and planning tlieir futmes. 
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Now each man had become a great personage. Froh- 
rna.n was the amusement dictator of two worlds; 
Belasco, the acknowledged stage wizard of his time. 

After a week in Boston the all-star cast in “A Cele- 
brated Case” opened at the Empire Theater in New 
York. History repeated itself Frohman and Belasco 
sat in the same place in the wings where they sat twenty- 
two years before at the launching of “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” which dedicated the Empire. Now, as 
then, there were tumultuous calls for the producers. 
Again David tried to induce Charles to go out, but he 
said: 

“No, you go, David, and speak for me. Stand where 
you did twenty-two years ago.” 

In 1915, as in 1893, Belasco went out and spoke Froh- 
man’s thanks and his own. 

The revival of “A Celebrated Case” not only brought 
Frohman and Belasco together, but led to an agreement 
between them to do a production together every year. 

There was a tragic hint of the fate which was shaping 
Charles Frohman’s end in his last production on any 
stage. It was a war play called “The Hyphen,” by 
Justus Miles Forman, the novelist. The scenes were 
laid in Pennsylvania, and the story dealt with the 
various attempts to unsettle the loyalty of German- 
Americans through secret agencies. The whole problem 
of the hyphenated citizen, which had complicated the 
American position in the great war, was set forth. 

Even in his unconscious stage farewell, Charles was 
the pioneer, because the acceptance of “The Hyphen” 
and the prompt organization of the company estab- 
Jighed a new record in play-producing. Up to a certain 
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Saturday morning Charles Frohman had never heard 
of the play. That afternoon the manuscript was put 
into his hands and he read it. A messenger was sent 
off post-haste to find the author. In the mean time, 
Frohman engaged W. H. Thompson, Gail Kane, and a 
notable group of players for the cast, and gave orders for 
the construction of the scenery. Late that afternoon 
Mr. Forman called on Charles, whom he had never 
met. Without any further ado the manager said to 
the playwright-author: 

“I am going to produce your play. We have nothing 
to discuss. A manager often discusses at great length 
the play that he does not intend to produce. Therefore 
all that I have to tell you is that your play is accepted. 
I have already engaged the chief actors needed, and the 
scenery was ordered two hours ago. I am glad to pro- 
duce a play on this timely subject, but I am especially 
glad that it is an American who wrote it.” 

Charles was greatly interested in “The Hyphen.” 
It was Am erican to the core; it flouted treachery to the 
country of adoption; it appealed to his big sense of 
patriotism. He felt, with all the large enthusiasm of 
his nature, that he was doing a distinct national service 
. in producing the piece. He personally supervised every 
rehearsal. He talked glowingly to his friends about it. 
At fifty-five he displayed the same bubbling optimism 
with regard to it that he had shown about his first inde- 
pendent venture. 

Now began the last of the chain of dramatic events 
which ended in death. As soon as “The Hyphen” was 
announced, Frohman began to get threatening letters 
warning him that it would be a mistake to produce so 
sensational a play in the midst of such an acute inter- 
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national situation. Pro-Germans of incendiary tend- 
ency especially resented it. To all these intimations 
Frohman merely shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 
It made him all the more determined. 

“The Hyphen” was produced April 19th at the 
Knickerbocker Theater before a hostile audience. Un- 
patriotic pro-Germans had packed the theater. During 
the progress of the play the dynamite explosions in the 
Broadway subway construction outside were misinter- 
preted for bombs, and there was suppressed excitement 
throughout the whole performance. 

The play was a failure. Yet Frohman’s confidence 
in it was unimpaired. He went to see it nearly every 
night of its short life in New York. He even sent it to 
Boston for a second verdict, but Boston agreed with 
New York. Like every production that bore the 
Charles Frohman stamp, he gave it every chance. 
Reluctantly he ordered up the notice to close. 

Frohman became greatly attached to Forman. With 
his usual generosity he invited the author to accompany 
him on his approaching trip to England. 

“I want you to come with me and meet Barrie and 
know some of my other English friends,” Charles said, 
little dreaming that the invitation to a holiday was the 
beckoning hand of death to both. 
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STAR-MAKING AND AUDIENCES 

jf^URING all these busy years Frohman had reigned 
t J supreme as king of star-makers. Under his per- 
suasive sponsorship more men and women rose to 
stellar eminence than with all his fellow-managers com- 
bined. It was the very instinct of his life to develop 
talent, and it gave him an extraordinary satisfaction to 
see the artist emerge from the background into fame. 

His attitude in the matter of star-making was never 
better expressed than in one of his many playful moods 
with the pencil. Like Caruso, he was a caricaturist. 
Few things gave him more delight than to make a hasty 
sketch of one of his friends on any scrap of paper that 
lay near at hand. He usually made these sketches just 
as he wrote most of his personal letters, with a heavy 
blue pencil. 

On one occasion he was talking with Pauline Chase 
about making stars. A smile suddenly burst over his 
face; he seized pencil and paper and made a sketch of 
himself walking along at night and pointing to the 
moon with his stick. Under the picture he wrote, as 
if addressing the moon; 

Watch out, or Fll make a star out of you. 

Once he said to Billie Burke, in discussing this fapiilw 
Star subject; 
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“A star has a unique value in a play. It concentrates 
interest. In some respects a play is like a dinner. To 
be a success, no matter .-how" splendidly served, the 
menu should always have one unique and striking dish 
that, despite its elaborate gastronomic surroundings, 
must long be .remembered. This is one reason why you 
need a star in a play.” 

Despite the fact, as the case of Ann Murdock shows, 
that Charles could literally lift a girl from the ranks 
almost overnight, he generally regarded the approach 
to stardom as a difficult and hard-won path. Just be- 
fore the great European war, he made this comment 
to a well-known English journalist, who asked him how 
he made stars: 

“Each of my stars has earned his or her position 
through honest advancement. If the President of the 
United States wants to reward a soldier he says to him, 
‘I will make you a general.’ By the same process I 
say to an actor, T will make you a star.’ 

“All the stars under my management owe their 
eminence to their own ability and industry, and also to 
the fact that the American is an individual-loving pub- 
lic. In America we regard the workman first and the 
work second. Our imaginations are fired not nearly 
so much by great deeds as by great doers. There are 
stars in every walk of Anierican life. It has always been 
so with democracies. Cassar, Cicero, and the rest were 
public stars when Rome was at her best, just as in our 
day Roosevelt and others shine. 

“Far from fostering it, the star system as such has 
simply meant for me that when one of my stars finishes 
with a play, that play goes permanently on the shelf, 
nq one every hoping to muster together ap pudience 
' * 
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for it without the original actor or actress in the star 
part. 

“Vital acting in plays of consequence is the founda- 
tion of theatrical success. You have only to enumerate 
the plays to realize the drain even one management can 
malce upon what is, after all, a limited supply of ca- 
pable leading actors. This is because the American stage 
is short of leaders. There is a world of actors, but too 
few leading actors.” 

“What do you mean by leading actor?” he was asked. 

“I mean that if in casting a play you can find an 
actor who looks the part you have in mind for him, be 
thankful; if you can find an actor who can act the part, 
be very thankful; and if you can find an actor who can 
look and act the part, get down on your knees and thank 
God!” 

Frohman had a very definite idea about star material. 
He was once talking with a well-known American pub- 
lisher who mentioned that a certain very rich woman 
had announced her determination to go on the stage. 
The manager made one of his quick and impatient 
gestures, and said: 

“She will never do.” 

“Why?” asked his friend. 

“Because,” replied Frohman, “in all my experience 
with the making of stars I have seldom known of a 
very rich girl who made a finished success on the stage. 
The reason is that the daughters of the rich are taught 
to repress their emotions. In other words, they don’t 
seem to be able to let go their feelings. Give me the 
common clay, the kind that has suffered and even 
hungered. It makes the best star material.” 

There is no doubt that Frohman liked to “make” 
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careers. He wanted to see people develop under his 
direction. To indulge in this diversion was often a very 
costly thing, as this incident shows: 

Chauncey Olcott, who had been associated with him 
in his minstrel days, and become one of the most profit- 
able stars in the country, once sent a message to Froh- 
man saying that he would like to come under his manage- 
ment. To the intermediary Olcott said: 

“Tell Mr. Frohman that I make one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. He can name his own percentage 
of this income.” 

Frohman sent back this message: 

“I greatly appreciate the offer, but I don’t care to 
manage Olcott. He is made. I like to make stars.” 

One reason that lay behind Frohman’s success as 
star-maker was the fact that he wove a great deal of 
himself into the character of the stars. In other words, 
the personal element counted a great deal. When some- 
body once remonstrated with him about giving up so 
much of his valuable time to what seemed to be incon- 
sequential talks with his women stars, he said: 

“It is not a waste of time. I have often helped those 
young women to take a brighter view of things, and it 
makes me feel that I am not just their manager, but 
their friend.” 

Indeed, as Barrie so well put it, he regarded his women 
stars as his children. If they were playing in New 
York they were expected to call on him and talk per- 
sonalities three or four times a week. On the road they 
sent him daily telegrams; these were placed on his desk 
every morning, and were dealt with in person before 
any other business of the day. He had the names of 
his stars printed in large t3;q)e on his business envelopes. 
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These were so placed on his table that as he sat and 
wrote or talked he could see their names ranked before 
him. 

When his women stars played in New York he always 
tried to visit them at night at the theater before the 
curtain went up. He always said of this that it was like 
seeing his birds tucked safely in their nests. Then he 
would go back to his office or his rooms and read manu- 
scripts until late. 

One phase of Charles’s great success in life was re- 
vealed in this attitude toward his women stars. He 
succeeded because he mixed sentiment with business. 
He was not all sentiment and he was not all business, 
but he was an extraordinarily happy blend of each of 
these qualities, and they endeared him to the people 
who worked for him. 

The attitude of the great star toward Frohman is 
best explained perhaps by Sir Henry Irving. Once, 
when the time came for his usual American tour, he 
said to his long-time manager, Bram Stoker, who was 
about to start for New York: 

“When you get to America just tell Frohman — ^you 
need not bother to write him — that I want to come 
under his management. He always understands. He is 
always so fair.” 

One detail will illustrate Frohman’s feeling about 
stars, and it is this: He never wanted them, male or 
female, to make themselves conspicuous or to do com- 
monplace things. He was sensitive about what they 
said or did. For example, he did not like to see John 
Drew walk up and down Broadway. He spent a for- 
tune sheltering Maude Adams from all kinds of in- 
trusion. With her especially he exhausted every re- 
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source to keep her aloof and secluded. He preferred 
that she be known through her work and not through 
her personal self. It was so with himself. 

Frohman was one of the most generous-minded of men 
in his feeling about his co-workers. On one occasion 
when he was rehearsing “The Dictator,” William Collier 
suggested a whole new scene. The next night Froh- 
man took a friend to see it. Afterward, accompanied 
by his guest, he went back on the stage to congratulate 
his star. He slapped Collier on the back and, turning 
to his companion, said: 

“Wasn’t that a bully scene that Willie put into the 
play?” 

He was always willing to admit that his success came 
from those who worked for him. Once he was asked 
the question : 

“If you had yom life to live over again would you be 
a theatrical manager?” 

Quick as a flash Frohman replied : 

“If I could be surrounded by the same actors and 
writers who have made me — ^yes. Otherwise, no.” 

This feeling led him to say once: 

“I believe a manager’s success does not come so much 
from the public as from his players. When they are 
ready to march with him without regard to results, then 
he has indeed succeeded. This is my success. My 
ambition frankly centers in the welfare of the actor. 
The day’s work holds out to me no finer gratification 
than to see intelligent, earnest, deserving actors go into 
the fame and fortune of being stars.” 

Nothing could down his immense pride in his stars. 
Once he was making his annual visit to England with 
Dillingham. At that time Olga Nethersole, who had 
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been playing “Carmen,” was under his management. 
She was also on the boat. The passenger-list included 
many other celebrities, among them Madame Emma 
Calv6, the-opera-singer, who had just made her great 
success in the opera “Carmen” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Naturally there was some rivalry between 
the two Carmens. 

At the usual ship’s concert both Nethersole and Calve 
inscribed their names on programs which were 
auctioned off for the benefit of the disabled sailors’ fund. 
Competition was brisk. The card that Calv6 signed 
fetched nine hundred dollars. When Nethersole’s pro- 
gram was put up Frohman led the bidding and drove 
it up to a thousand dollars, which he paid himself. It 
was all the money he had with him. Dillingham remon- 
strated for what seemed a foolish extravagance. 

“I wanted my star to get the best of it, and she 
did,” was the reply. 

Frohman, as is well known, would never make a 
contract with his stars. When some one urged him to 
make written agreements, he said: 

“No, I won’t do it. I want them to be in a position 
so that if they ever become dissatisfied they know they 
are free to leave me.” 

Like all his other stars, William Collier had no con- 
tract with Charles, merely a verbal understanding ex- 
tending over a period of years. After this agreement 
expired and another year and a half had gone by. Collier 
one day asked Frohman if he realized that their original 
agreement had run out. Frohman looked up with a 
start and said: 

“Is that so? Well, it’s all right, Willie, you know.” 

“Of course,” said Collier, and that ended it. 
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The next Saturday when Collier got his pay-envelope 
he found inside a very charming letter from Frohman, 
which said: 

Fm sorry that I overlooked the expiration of 
our agreement. I hope that you will find a little 
increase in your salary satisfactory. 

There was an advance of one hundred dollars a week. 

Frohman literally loved the word “star,” and he de- 
lighted in the so-called “all-star casts.” He had great 
respect for the big names of the profession; for those who 
had achieved success. He liked to do business with them. 

In speaking about “all-star casts,” he once said to 
his brother: 

“I have to look after so many enterprises that I have 
no time to conduct a theatrical kindergarten in developing 
actors or playwrights save where the play of the un- 
known author or the exceptional talents of the unknown 
actor or actress appeal to me strongly. There is an 
element of safety in considering work by experts, be- 
cause the theaters I represent need quick results.” 

In reply to the oft-repeated question as to why he 
took his American stars to London when they could 
play to larger audiences and make more money at 
home, he said: 

“In the first place, such exchanges constitute the 
finest medium for the development of actress or actor 
and the liberalizing of the public. Face to face with 
an English audience the American actress finds herself 
confronted by new tastes, new appreciations, new de- 
mands. She must meet them all or fail. What does 
this result in? Versatility, flexibility, and, in the end, 
a firmer and more comprehensive hold upon her art.” 
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When Frohman was asked to define success in theatri- 
cal management he made this answer: 

“The terms of success in the theater seem to me to 
be the co-operating abilities of playwright and actor 
with the principal burden on the actor. In other words, 
the play is not altogether ‘the thing.’ The right player 
in the right play is the thing.” 

The shaping of William Gillette’s career is a good 
example of Frohman’s definition of a successful theatri- 
cal manager, whose best skill and talents are employed 
largely in the matter of manipulating a hard-minded 
person to mutual advantage. 

The relationship between stars and audiences is of 
necessity a very close one. The Frohman philosophy, 
however, was not the generally accepted theory that 
audiences make stars. 

On one of those very rare occasions in his life when 
he wrote for publication, he made the following illuminat- 
ing statement: 

No star or manager should feci grateful to any 
audience for the success of a play in which he 
has figured. A play succeeds because it is a 
living, vital thing — and that is why it has got 
upon the stage at all. There is life in it and it 
does not, and will not, die. It keeps itself alive 
until the opportunity comes along. Often a kind 
of instinct makes the opportunity. 

It is instinct also that prompts an audience 
to applaud when it is pleased, laugh when it is 
amused, weep when it is moved, hiss when it is 
dissatisfied. No actor should feel indebted to an 
audience for the recognition of good work, be- 
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cause that same audience that appears to be so 
friendlyy at another timCy when one character or 
play does not please it, will resent both actor and 
play. This is as it should be. The loyalty oj 
English audiences to their old favorites is fine, 
but it is bad for the old favorites. It is stagnating. 

The various expressions of approval and dis- 
approval that come from the spectators at a play 
are involuntary on the part of the spectators. 
They are hypnotized by the play and the acting. 
Who ever, on coming out of the theater after seeing 
a play that has pleased him, has felt a sense of 
happiness that his pleasure had also pleased the 
actor, or the author of the play, or the manage- 
ment of the production? Loyalty, generosity, 
and encouragement, as applied to audiences, are 
so many empty words. Play-goers who apply 
them to themselves cheat themselves. Miss Maude 
Adams is the only stage personage within my ex- 
perience who has a distinct public following, 
loyal and encouraging to her in whatever she does. 

Audiences interested Frohman immensely. He liked 
to be a part of them. He had a perfectly definite reason 
for sitting in the last row of the gallery on the first 
nights of his productions, which he once explained as 
follows : 

‘'The best index to the probable career of any play 
is the back of the head of an auditor who does not 
know that he is being watched. The play-goer in an 
orchestra stall is always half-conscious that what he 
says or does may be observed. But the gallery gods and 
goddesses have never thought of anything except what 
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is happening on the stage. They may yield the time 
before the rise of the curtain to watching the audience 
entering the theater, but once the lights are up and the 
stage is revealed they have no eyes or thoughts for 
anything except the life unfolded by the actors. These 
people in the upper part of the theater represent the 
masses. They are worth watching, for they are the 
people who make stage successes.” 

Frohman had his own theories about audiences, too. 
Concerning them he declared: 

“An American at the theater feels first and fhinVg 
afterward. A European at a play thinks first and feels 
afterward. In conversation a German discusses things 
sitting down; a Frenchman talks standing up. But 
the American discusses things walking about. There- 
fore each must have his play built accordingly.” 

Once Frohman made this discriminating difference 
between English and American audiences : 

“In England the pit and the gallery of the audience 
come to the theater, turn in their hard-earned shillings, 
and demand much. Failing to get what they expect, 
the theater is filled with boos and cat-calls at the end 
of the play. This does not mean that the play has 
faded. It more nearly means that the less a man 
pays to get into a theater the more he demands of the 
play. 

“An American audience is different, because it has a 
fine sense of humor. When an American pays his 
money through the box-office window he feels that it 
is gone forever. Anything he receives after that — the 
lights, the pictures on the walls, the music of the or- 
chestra, the sight of a few or many smiling faces — ^is so 
much to the good. So keen is the American play-goer’s 
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sense of humor that often when a play is wretchedly 
bad it comes to the rescue, and the applause is terrifically 
loud. This does not mean that the play has succeeded. 
It means rather that the play will die, a victim of the 
deadliest of all possible criticisms — ^ridicule.” 

Nor was Frohman often deceived about a first-night 
verdict. He always said, “Wait for the box-of&ce 
statement on the second night.” 

One of his characteristic epigrammatic statements 
about the failure of plays was this: 

“In America the question with a failure is, ‘How soon 
can we get it off the stage?’ In London they say, ‘How 
long will the play run even though it is a failure?’” 

Indeed, Frohman’ s whole attitude about openings was 
characteristic of his deep and generous philosophy about 
life. He summed up his whole creed as follows: 

“A producer of plays, assuming that he is a man of 
experience, never feels comfortable after a great recep- 
tion has been given his play on a first night. He knows 
that the reception in the theater does not always corre- 
spond to the feelings of future audiences. Every think- 
ing manager knows that his play, in order to succeed, 
must send its audience away possessed of some distinct 
feeling. A successful play is a play that reflects, what- 
ever the feeling it reflects. 

“The great successes of the stage are plays that are 
played outside of the theater : over the breakfast-table ; 
in a man’s office; to his business associates; in a club, 
as one member tells the thrilling story of the previous 
night’s experience to another. Great successes upon the 
stage are plays of such a sort that one audience can 
play them over to another prospective audience, and 
so make an endless chain of attendance at the theater. 
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“I have never in all my experience felt a success on 
the opening night. I have only felt my failures. 

“I invariably leave the theater after a first-night 
performance k'homng full well that neither my friends 
nor I know anything at all as to the ultimate fortune 
of the play we have seen.” 

It is a matter of record that Frohman always viewed 
his first nights with great nervousness. Although he at- 
tached but little importance, save on very rare occasions, 
to tumultuous applause on first nights, he was some- 
times deceived by the reception that was given his 
productions. 

He never tired of telling of one experience. He had 
left the theater on the first night, as he expressed it, 
“with the other mourners.” He returned to his office 
immediately to cast a new play for the company. Yet 
he lived to see this play run successfully for a whole 
season. This led him to say: 

“There’s nothing more deluding to the player and 
the manager than enthusiastic applause. The fine, in- 
spired work of a star actor often makes an audience 
enthusiastic to such a boisterous extent that one forgets 
that it is an individual and not the play that has suc- 
ceeded.” 

Here, as elsewhere in the Frohman outlook on life 
and work, one finds clear-headed logic and reason behind 
the bubbling optimism. 



XV 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 

day not long before he sailed on the voyage 
f J that was to take him to his death, Charles was 
talking with a celebrated English playwright in 
his office at the Empire Theater. The conversation sud- 
denly turned to a discussion of life achievement. 

“What do you consider the biggest thing that you 
have done?” asked the visitor. 

Frohman rose and pointed with his stick at the rows 
of book-shelves about him that held the bound copies 
of the plays he had produced. Then he said wdth a 
smile: 

“That is what I have done. Don’t you think it is 
a pretty good life’s work?” 

He was not overstepping the mark when he pointed 
with pride at that army of plays. This list is the great- 
est monument, perhaps, to his boundless ambition and 
energy, for it contains the four htmdred original pro- 
ductions he made in America, besides the one hundred 
and twenty-five plays he put on in London. That 
Charles should have produced so many plays is not sur- 
prising. He adored the theater; it was his very being. 
To him, in truth, all the world was a stage. 

Everything that he saw as he walked the streets or 
rode in a cab or viewed from a railway train he re- 
visualized and considered in the terms of the play- 
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house. If he saw an impressive bit of scenery he would 
say, “Wouldn’t that make a fine background?” If he 
heard certain murmurs in the country or the tumult of 
a crowd on the highway, he instinctively said, “How fine 
it would be to reproduce that sound.” 

He only read books with a view of their adaptability 
to plays. Where other men found diversion and recre- 
ation in golfing, motoring, or walking, Charles sought 
entertainment in reading manuscripts. He was never 
without a play ; when he traveled he carried dozens. 

In the matter of plays Frohman had what was little 
less than a contempt for the avowedly academic. He 
refused to be drawn into discussions of the so-called 
“high brow” drama. When some one asked him to 
name the greatest of English dramatists he replied, 
quick as a flash: 

“The one who writes the last great play.” 

“Whom do you consider the greatest American drama- 
tist?” was the question once put to him. His smiling 
answer was: 

“The one whose play the greatest number of good 
Americans go to see.” 

On this same occasion he was asked, “What seat in 
the theater do you consider the best to view a drama or 
a musical comedy from?” 

“The paid one,” he retorted. 

Back in Charles’s mind was a definite and well- 
ordered policy about plays. His first production on any 
stage was a melodrama, and, though in later years he 
ran the whole range from grave to gay, he was always 
true to his first love. This is one reason why Sardou’s 
“Diplomacy” was, in many respects, his ideal of a 
play. It has thrills, suspense, love interests, and emo- 
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tion. He revived it again and again, and it never failed 
to give him a certain pleasure. 

Once in London Frohman unbosomed himself about 
play requirements, and this is what he said: 

“I start out by asking certain requirements of every 
piece. If it be a drama, it must have healthfulness and 
comedy as well as seriousness. We are a young people, 
but only in the sense of healthy-mindedness. There is 
no real taste among us for the erotic or the decadent. 
It is foreign to us because, as a people, we have not 
felt the corroding touch of decadence. Nor is life here 
aU drab. Hence I expect lights as well as shadows in 
every play I accept. 

“Naturally, I am also influenced by the fitness of the 
chief parts for my chief stars, but I often pturchase the 
manuscript at once on learning its central idea. I 
commissioned Clyde Fitch and Cosmo Gordon-Lennox 
to go to work on “Her Sister” after half an hour’s ac- 
count of the main idea. Ethel Barrymore’s work in 
that play is the best instance that I can give of the 
artistic growth of that actress. The particular skill she 
had obtained — and this is the test of an actress worth 
remembering — ^is the art of acting scenes essentially 
melodramatic in an unmelodramatic manner. After 
all, what is melodrama? Life itself is melodrama, and 
life , put upon the stage only seems untrue when it is 
acted melodramatically — that is, urmaturally.” 

The foremost quality that Frohman sought in his 
plays was human interest. His appraisal of a dramatic 
product was often influenced by his love for a single 
character or for certain sentimental or emotional 
speeches. He would almost invariably discuss these 
plays with his intimates Often he would act out the 
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whole piece in a vivid and graphic manner and enlarge 
upon the situations that appealed to his special in- 
terest. 

Plays thus described by him were found to be extreme- 
ly entertaining and diverting to his friends, but when 
presented on the stage to a dispassionate audience they 
did not always fare so well. A notable example was 
“The Hyphen.” The big, patriotic speech of the old 
German-American in the third act made an immense 
impression on Frohman when he read the play. It led 
him to produce the piece in record time. He recited 
it to every caller; he almost lost sight of the rest of the 
play in his admiration for the central effort. But the 
audience and the critics only saw this speech as part 
of a long play. 

What Charles lacked in his study of plays in manu- 
script was the analytical quality. He could feel that 
certain scenes and speeches would have an emotional 
appeal, but he could not probe down beneath the sur- 
face for the why and the wherefore. For analysis, as 
for details, he had scant time. He accepted plays 
mainly for their general effect. 

He was very susceptible to any charm that a play 
held out. If he found the characters sympathetic, at- 
tractive, and lovable, that would outweigh any objec- 
tions made on technical grounds. When once he deter- 
mined to produce a play, only a miracle could prevent 
him. The more his associates argued to the contrary, 
the more dogged he became. He had superb confidence 
in his judgment; yet he invariably accepted failure with 
serenity and good spirit. He always assumed the re- 
sponsibility. He listened sometimes to suggestions, but 
his views were seldom colored by them. 
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His association with men like J. M. Barrie, Haddon 
Chambers, Paul Potter, William Gillette, Arthur Wing 
Pinero, and Augustus Thomas gave him a loftier insight 
into the workings of the drama. He was quick to ab- 
sorb ideas, and he had a strong and retentive memory 
for details. 

Frohman loved to present farce. He enjoyed this 
type of play himself because it appealed to his immense 
sense of humor. He delighted in rehearsing the many 
complications and entanglements which arise in such 
plays. The enthusiasm with which French audiences 
greeted their native plays often misled him. He felt 
that American theater-goers would be equally uproari- 
ous. But often they failed him. 

The same thing frequently happened with English 
plays. He would be swept off his feet by a British pro- 
duction; he was at once sure that it would be a success 
in New York. But New York, more than once, upset 
this belief. The reason was that Frohman saw these 
plays as an Englishman. He had the cosmopolitan 
point of view that the average play-goer in America 
lacked. 

This leads to the interesting subject of “locality” in 
plays. Frohman once summed up this whole question: 

“As I go back and forth, crossing and recrossing the 
Atlantic, the audiences on both sides seem more and 
more like one. Always, of course, each has his own 
particular viewpoint, according to the side of the Atlantic 
I happen to be on. But often they think the same, 
each from its own angle. 

“You bring your English play to America. Nobody 
is at all disturbed by the mention of Park Lane or 
Piccadilly Circus. If there is drama in the play, if in 
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itself it interests and holds the audience, nobody pays 
any attention to its locality or localisms. 

“But an English audience sitting before an American 
play hears mention of West Twenty-third Street or 
Washington Square, and while it is wondering just 
where and what these localities are an important inci- 
dent in the dramatic action slips by unnoticed. Not 
that English audiences are at all prejudiced against 
American plays. They take them in the same general 
way that Americans take English plays. Each pubHc 
asks, ‘What have you got?’ As soon as it hears that 
the play is good it is interested. 

“English audiences, for example, were quick to dis- 
cover the fun in ‘The Dictator’ when Mr. Collier acted 
it in London, though it' was full of the local color of 
New York, both in the central character and in the 
subject. Somehow the type and the speeches seemed 
to have a sort of universal humor. I tried it first on 
Barrie. He marked in the manuscript the places that 
he could understand. The piece never went better 
in America. 

“On the other hand, one reason why ‘Brewster’s 
Millions’ did not go well in London was because the 
severely logical British mind took it all as a business 
proposition. The problem was sedately figured out on 
the theory that the young man did not spend the in- 
herited millions. 

“If the locality of an American play happens to be 
a mining village, it is better to change its scenes to a 
similar village in Australia when you take the play to 
London. Then the audience is sure to understand. 
The public of London gave ‘The Lion and the Mouse’ 
an enthusiastic first night, but it turned out that they 
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had not comprehended the play. It was unthinkable 
to them that a judge should be disgraced and disbarred 
by a political ‘ring.’ ” 

The ideal play for Charles Frohman was always the 
one that he had in mind for a particular star. His 
special desire, however, was for strong and emotional 
love as the dominant force in the drama. He felt that 
all humanity was interested in love, and he believed it 
established a congenial point of contact between the 
stage and the audience. 

Although he did not especially aspire to Shakespearian 
production, he used the great bard’s works as models 
for appraising other plays. ‘ ‘ Shakespeare invented farce 
comedy,” he once said, ‘‘and whenever I consider the 
purchase of such a thing I compare its scenes with the 
most famous of all farces, ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ 
It goes without saying that when it comes to the stage 
of the production, my aim is to imbue the performance 
with a spirit akin to that contained in Shakespeare’s 
humorous masterpiece.” 

Frohman often ‘‘went wrong” on plays. He merely 
accepted these mistakes as part of the big human hazard 
and went on to something new. His amazing series of 
errors of judgment with plays by Augustus Thomas is 
one of the traditions of the American theater. The 
reader already knows how he refused “Arizona” and 
“The Earl of Pawtucket,” and how they made fortunes 
for other managers. 

One of the most extraordinary of these Thomas mis- 
takes was with “The Witching Hour.” It was about 
the only time that he permitted his own decision to be 
swayed by outside influence, and it cost him dearly. 

The author read the play to Frohman on a torrid 
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night in midsummer. Frohman, as usual, sat cross- 
legged on a divan and sipped orangeade incessantly. 

Thomas, who has all the art and eloquence of a 
finished actor, read his work with magnetic effect. When 
he finished Frohman sat absolutely still for nearly five 
minutes. It seemed hours to the playwright, who 
awaited the decision with tense interest. Finally Froh- 
man said in a whisper: 

“That is almost too beautiful to bear.” 

A pause followed. Then he said, eagerly : 

“When shall we do it; whom do you want for star?” 

“I’d like to have Gillette,’’ replied Thomas. 

“You can’t have him,’’ responded Frohman. “He’s 
engaged for something else.’’ 

With this the session ended. Frohman seemed 
strangely under the spell of the play. It made him 
silent and meditative. 

The next day he gave the manuscript to some of his 
close associates to read. They thought it was too 
psychological for a concrete dramatic success. To their 
great surprise he agreed with them. 

“The Witching Hour’’ was produced by another man- 
ager and it ran a whole season in New York, and then 
duplicated its success on the road. This experience 
made Frohman all the more determined to keep his own 
counsel and follow his instincts with regard to plays 
thereafter, and he did. 

Charles regarded play-producing just as he regarded 
life-— as a huge adventure. An amusing thing happened 
during the production of “The Other Girl,’’ a play by 
Augustus Thomas, in which a pugilist has a prominent 
r 61 e. 

Lionel Barrymore was playing the part of the prize- 
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fighter, who was generally supposed to be a stage replica 
of “Kid” McCoy, then in the very height of his fistic 
powers. In the piece the fighter warns his friends not 
to bet on a certain fight. The lines, in substance, were: 

“You have been pretty loyal to me, but I am giving 
you a tip not to put any money down on that ‘go’ in 
October.” 

One day Frohman found Barrymore pacing nervously 
up and down in front of his oflfice. 

“What’s the matter, Lionel?” he asked. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I am very much disturbed 
about something. I made a promise to ‘Kid’ McCoy, 
and I don’t know how to keep it. You know I have a 
line in the play in which the prize-fighter warns his 
friends not to bet on him in a certain fight in October. 
The ‘Kid,’ who has been at the play nearly every night 
since we opened, now has a real fight on for October, 
and he is afraid it will give people the idea that it is a 
‘frame-up.’” 

“You mean to say that you want me to change Mr. 
Thomas’s lines?” asked Frohman, seriously. 

‘■‘I can’t ask you to do that,” answered Banymore. 
“But I promised the ‘Kid’ to speak to you about it, 
and I have kept my word.” 

Frohman thought a moment. Then he said, gravely: 

“All right, Lionel, I’ll postpone the date of^e fi^t 
in the play until November, even December, tot n<S a 
day later.” ^ ~ 

Frohman was not without his sense of in^taiiqn. ^ He 
was quick to follow up a certain type or modd ^^her 
it was in the vogue of an actor or the liia^G^Y)f a 
play. This story will illustrate: ^ ~ ^ 

One night early in February, 1895, Frohman ^t in 
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his wonted corner at Delmonico’s, then on Broadway 
and Twenty-sixth Street. He had “The Fatal Card,” 
by Chambers and Stephenson, on the boards at Palmer’s 
Theater; he also had A. M. Palmer’s Stock Company 
on the road in Sydney Grundy’s play “The New 
Woman.” This naturally gave him a lively interest in 
Mr. Palmer’s productions. 

Paul Potter, who was then house dramatist at Palm- 
er’s, bustled into the restaurant with the plot of a new 
novel which had been brought to his attention by the 
news-stand boy at the Waldorf. Frohman listened to 
his recital with interest. 

“What is the name of the book?” he asked. 

“Trilby,” replied Potter. 

“Well,” he continued, “it ought to be called after 
that conjurer chap, Bengali, or whatever his name is. 
However, go ahead. Get Lackaye back from ‘The 
District Attorney’ company to which Palmer has lent 
him. Engage young Ditrichstein by all means for one 
of your Bohemians. Call in Virginia Harned and the 
rest of the stock company. And there you are.” 

With uncanny precision he had cast the leading rdles 
perfectly and on the impulse of the moment. 

During the fortnight of the incubation of the play 
Potter saw Frohman nightly, for they were now fast 
, fiSends.-' Frohman was curiously fascinated by “Ben- 
gali,” ahhe insisted upon calling Svengali. 

“We do _it next Monday in Boston,” said Potter, 
“andT count on your coming to see it.” 

F^dltman^ent to Boston to see the second perform- 
ance. sALflferVthe play he and Potter walked silently 
acrcgs ^e- Common to the Thomdyke Hotel. In his 
roons FrpMnah broke into speech: 
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“They are roasting it awfully in New York,” he be- 
gan. “Yet Joe Jefferson says it will go around the 
world.” Then he added, “They say you have cut out 
all the Bohemian stuff.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied Potter, “W. A. Brady has 
gone to New York to-night to offer Mr. Palmer ten 
thousand dollars on account for the road rights.” 

“Well,” said Frohman, showing his hand at last, 
“Jefferson and Brady are right, and if Palmer will let 
me in I’ll go half and half, or, if he prefers. I’ll take it 
aU.” 

At supper after the first performance at the Garden 
Theater in New York, Frohman advised Sir Herbert 
Tree to capture the play for London. Henceforth, 
wheirever he traveled, “Trilby” seemed to pursue him . 

“I’ve seen your old ‘Bengali,’ ” he wrote Potter, “in 
Rome, Vienna, Berlin, every-where. It haunts me. 
And, as you cut out the good Bohemian stuff, I’U use 
it myself at the Empire.” 

He did so in Clyde Fitch’s version of “La Vie de 
Boheme,” which was called “Bohemia.” 

“How did it go?” Potter wrote him from Switzerland. 

“Pretty well,” replied Frohman. “Unfortunately we 
left out ‘Bengali.’ ” 

On more than one occasion Frohman produced a play 
for the mere pleasure of doing it. He put on a certain 
little dramatic fantasy. It was foredoomed to failure 
and held the boards only a week. 

“Why did you do this play?” asked William H. Crane. 

“Because I wanted to see it played,” answered Froh- 
man. “I knew it would not be successful, but I amply 
had to do it. I saw every performance and I liked it 
better every time I saw it. 
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Often Frohman would make a contract with a play- 
wright for a play, and long before the first night he 
would realize that it had no chance. Yet he kept his 
word with the author, and it was always produced. 

The case of "The Heart of a Thief,” by the late 
Paul Armstrong, is typical. Frohman paid him an ad- 
vance of fifteen hundred dollars. After a week of re- 
hearsals every one connected with the play except 
Armstrong realized that it was impossible. 

Frohmaii, however, gave it an out-of-town opening 
and brought it to the Hudson Theater in New York, 
where it ran for one week. When he decided to close 
it he called the company together and said; 

"You’ve done the best you could. It’s all my fault. 
I thought it was a good play. I was mistaken.” 

Frohman took vast pride in the "clean quality” of 
his plays, as he often phrased it. His whole theatrical 
career was a rebuke to the salacious. He originally 
owned Edward Sheldon’s dramatization of Suderman’s 
“The Song of Songs.” On its production in Philadel- 
phia it was assailed by the press as immoral. Frohman 
immediately sold it to A. H. Woods, who presented it 
with enormous financial success in New York. 

He was scrupulous to the last degree in his business 
relations with playwrights. Once a well-known English 
author, who was in great financial need, cabled to his 
agent in America that he would sell outright for two 
thousand dollars all the dramatic rights to a certain 
play of his that Frohman and an associate had on the 
road at that time. The associate thought it was a fine 
opportunity and personally cabled the money through 
the agent. Then he went to Frohman and said, with 
great satisfaction : 
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“I’ve made some money for us to-day.” 

“How’s that?” asked Frohman. 

Then his associate told the story of the author’s pre- 
dicament and what he had done. He stood waiting for 
commendation. Instead, Frohman’s face darkened; 
he rang a bell, and when his secretary appeared he said: 

“Please wire Blank [mentioning the playwright’s 
name] that the money cabled him to-day was an advance 
on future royalties.” 

Then he turned to his associate and said: 

“Never, so long as you work with me or are associated 
with me in any enterprise, take advantage of the distress 
of author or actor. This man’s play was good enough 
for us to produce ; it is still good enough to earn money. 
When it makes money for us it also makes money for 
Hm.” 

By the force of his magnetic personality Charles 
amiably coerced more than one unwilling playwright 
into submission to his wdll. An experience with Mar- 
garet Mayo will illustrate. 

Miss Mayo returned on the same steamer with him 
when he made his last trip from London to the United 
States. As they walked up the gang-plank at Liverpool 
the manager told the author that he had a play he 
wished her to adapt. 

“But I have decided to adapt no more plays,” said 
Miss Mayo. 

“Never mind,” replied Frohman “We wdll see about 
that.” 

Needless to say, by the time the ship reached New 
York the play was in Miss Mayo’s trunk and the genial 
tyrant had exacted a promise for the adaptation. 
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Miss Mayo immediately went to her country house 
up the Hudson. For a week she reproached herself for 
having fallen a victim to the Frohman beguilements. In 
this state of mind she could do no work on the manu- 
script. 

With his astonishing intuition Frohman divined that 
the author was making no progress, so he sent her a 
note asking her to come to town, and adding, “I have 
something to show you.” 

Miss Mayo entered the of&ce at the Empire deter- 
mined to throw herself upon the managerial mercy and 
beg to be excused from the commission. But before 
she could say a word Frohman said, cheerily: 

“I’ve found the right title for our play.” 

Then he rang a bell, and a boy appeared holding a 
tightly rolled poster in his hand. At a signal he un- 
folded it, and the astonished playwright beheld these 
words in large red and white letters : 

Charles Frohman 
Presents 

I DIDN’T WANT TO DO IT 
A Farce in Three Acts 
By Margaret Mayo 

Of course the usual thing happened. No one could 
resist such an attack. Miss Mayo went back to the 
country without protest and she finished the play. It 
was destined, however, to be produced by some other 
hand than Frohman’s. 

Frohman always sought seclusion when he wanted 
to work out the plans for a production. He sometimes 
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went to extreme lengths to achieve aloofness. An inci- 
dent related by Goodwin will illustrate this. 

During the run of “Nathan Hale” in New York 
Goodwin entered his dressing-room one night, turned 
on the electric light, and was amazed to see Charles 
sitting huddled up in a comer. 

“What are you doing here, Charley?” asked Goodwin. 

“I am casting a new play, and came here to get some 
inspiration. Good night,” was the reply. With that 
he walked out. 

There was one great secret in Charles Frohman’s life. 
It is natural that it should center about the writing 
of a play; it is natural, too, that this most intimate of 
incidents in the career of the great manager should be 
told by his devoted friend and colleague of many years, 
Paul Potter. 

Here it is as set down by Mr. Potter: 

We had hired a rickety cab at the Place Saint-Pran- 
gois in Lausanne, and had driven along the lake of 
Geneva to Morges, where, sitting on the terrace of the 
H6tel du Mont Blanc, we were watching the shore of 
Savoy across the lake, and the gray old villages of 
Thonon and Evian, and the mountains, rising ridge upon 
ridge, behind them. And Frohman, being in lyric 
mood, fell to quoting “The Blue Hills Par Away,” for 
Owen Meredith’s song was one of the few bits of verse 
that clung in his memory. 

“Odd,” said he, relapsing into prose, “that a chap 
should climb hill after hhl, thinking he had reached his 
goal, and should forever find the blue hills farther and 
farther away,” 

While he was ruminating the clouds lifted, and there, 
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in a gap of the hills, was the crest of Mont Blanc, with 
its image of Napoleon lying asleep in the snow. 

I have seen Frohman in most of the critical moments 
of his life, but I never saw him utterly awe-stricken 
till then. 

“Gee,” said he, at length, “what a mountain to 
climb!” 

“It is sixty miles away,” I ventured to suggest. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I’ll climb it some day. As 
John Russell plastered the Rocky Mountains with ‘The 
City Directory,’ so I’ll hang a shingle from the top 
of Mont Blanc; ‘Ambition: a comedy in four acts by 
Charles Frohman.’ ” And as we went home to Ouchy 
he told me the secret desire of his heart. 

He wanted to write a play. 

“Isn’t it enough to be a theatrical manager?” I asked. 

“No,” said he, “a theatrical manager is a joke. The 
public thinks he spends his days in writing checks and 
his nights in counting the receipts. Why, when I 
wanted to become a depositor at the Union Bank in 
London, the cashier asked me my profession. ‘Theatri- 
cal manager,’ I replied. ‘Humph!’ said the cashier, 
taken aback. ‘Well, never mind, Mr. Frohman; we’ll 
put you down as ‘a gentleman.’” 

“But is a playwright,” I asked, “more highly reputed 
than a theatrical manager?” 

“Not in America,” said Frohman. “Most Americans 
think that the actors and actresses write their own parts. 
I was on the Long Branch boat the other day and met 
a well-known Empire first-nighter. ‘What are you 
going to give us next season, Frohman?’ he said. 

“‘I open with a little thing by Sardou,’ I replied. 

“ ‘S^dpvt!’ he eri§4t ‘Who in thupcjer is Sardou?’ 
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“All the same,” Frohman continued, “I mean to be 
a playwright. Didn’t Lester Wallack write ‘Rosedale’ 
and ‘The Veteran ’ ? Didn’t Augustin Daly make splen- 
did adaptations of German farces? Doesn’t Belasco 
turn out first-class dramas? Then why not I? I mean 
to learn the game. Don’t give me away, but watch 
my progress in play-making as we jog along through 
life.” 

He got his first tip from Pinero. “When I have 
sketched out a play,” observed the author of “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” “I go and live among the 
characters.” 

Frohman had no characters of his own, but he held 
in his brain a fabulous store of other people’s plays. 
And whenever they had a historical or a literary origin 
he ran these origins to their lair. At Femey, on the Lake 
of Geneva, he cared nothing about Voltaire; he wanted 
to see the place where the free-thinkers gathered in 
A. M. Palmer’s production of “Daniel Rochat.” At 
Geneva he was not concerned with Calvin, but with 
memories of a Union Square melodrama, “The Geneva 
Cross.” At Lyons he expected the ghosts of Claude 
Melnotte and Pauline to meet him at the station. In 
Paris he allowed Napoleon to slumber imnoticed in the 
Invalides while he hunted the Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
for traces of “The Tale of Two Cities,” and the Place de 
la Concorde for the site of the guillotine on which Sidney 
Carton died, and the Latin Quarter haunts of Mimi and 
Musette, and the Bal Bullier where Trilby danced, and 
the Concert des Ambassadeurs where Zaza bade her 
lover good-by. 

Any production was an excuse for these expeditions. 
Sif Herbert Tree had staged “Colonel Nev^qome”; 
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we had ourselves plotted a dramatization of “Penden- 
nis”; Mrs. Fiske had given “Vanity Fair”; so off we 
went, down the Boulevard Saint-Germain, searching for 
the place, duly placarded, where Thackeray lunched in 
the days of the “Paris Sketch-book” and the “Ballad 
of Bouillabaisse.” 

In the towns of Kent we got on the trail of Dickens 
with the enthusiasm of a Hopkinson Smith; in London, 
between Drury Lane and Wardour Street, we hunted for 
the Old Curiosity Shop; in Yarmouth we discovered tke 
place where Peggotty’s boat-hut might have lain on the 
sands. With William Seymour, who knew every street 
from his study of “The Rivals,” we listened to the 
abbey bells of Bath. And when “Romeo and Juliet” 
was to be revived with Sothem and Marlowe, Frohman 
even proposed that we should visit Verona. He only 
abandoned the idea on discovering that the Veronese 
had no long-distance telephones, and that, while wan- 
dering among the tombs of the Montagus and Capulets, 
he would be cut off from his London office. 

Having thus steeped himself in the atmosphere of his 
work, he set forth to learn the rules of the game. I 
met him in Paris on his return from New York. “How 
go the rules?” I asked. 

“Rotten,” said he. “Our American playwrights say 
there are no rules; wnth them it is all inspiration. The 
Englishmen say that rules exist, but what the rules are 
they either don’t know or won’t tell.” 

We went to the Concert Rouge. Those were the 
happy days when there were no frills; when the price 
of admission was charged with what you drank; when 
Saint-Saens accompanied his “Samson and Delilah” 
with an imaginary flute obligato on a walking-stick; 
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when Massenet, with his librettist, Henri Cain, dozed 
quietly through the meditation of “Thais”; when the 
students and their girls forgot frivolity under the spell 
of “L’Arlesienne.” 

In a smoky corner sat a group of well-known French 
playTvrights, headed by G. A. Caillavet, afterward 
famous as author of “Le Roi.” They were indulging 
in a heated but whispered discussion. They welcomed 
Frohman cordially, then returned to the debate. 

“What are they talking about?” asked Frohman. 

“The rules of the drama,” said I. 

“Then there are rules!” cried the manager, eagerly. 

“Ask Caillavet,” said I. 

“Rules?” exclaimed Caillavet, who spoke English. 
“Are there rules of painting, sculpture, music? Why, 
the drama is a mass of rules! It is nothing but 
rules.” 

“And how long,” faltered Frohman, thinking of his 
play — “how long would it take to learn them?” 

“A lifetime at the very least,” answered Caillavet. 
Disconsolate, Frohman led me out into the Rue de 
Toumon. Heartbroken, he convoyed me into Foyot’s, 
and drowned his sorrows in a grenadine. 

From that hour he was a changed man. He appar- 
ently put aside all thought of the drama whose name 
was to be stenciled on the summit of Mont Blanc; 
yet, nevertheless, he applied himself assiduously to 
learning the principles on which the theater was based. 

Another winter had passed before we sat side by side 
on the terrace of the Cafe Napolitain. 

“I have asked Harry Pettitt, the London melo- 
dramatist,” Frohman said, “to write me a play. ‘I 
warn you, Frohman,’ he replied, ‘that I have only one 
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theme — the Persecuted Woman.’ Dion Boucicault, 
who was present, said, ‘Add the Persecuted Girl’ 
Joseph JefEerson was with us, and Jefferson remarked, 
‘Add the Persecuted Man.’ So was Henry Irvii;ig, who 
said: ‘Pity is the trump card; but be Aristotelian, my 
boy; throw in a little Terror; with Pity I can generally 
go through a season, as with ‘Charles the First ’ or 
‘Olivia’; with Terror and Pity combined I am liable to 
have something that will outlast my life.” And Irving 
mentioned ‘‘The Bells” and “The Lyons Mail.” 

“But who will write you your Terror and Pity?” I 
asked Frohman. 

‘ ‘ If Terror means ‘ thrill, ’ ’ ’ said Frohman, ‘ ‘ I can count 
on Belasco and Gillette. If Pity means ‘ sympathy, ’ the 
Englishmen do it pretty well. So does Pitch. So do 
the French, who used to be masters of the game.” 

“You don’t expect,” I said, “to pick up another 
‘Two Orphans,’ a second ‘Ticket of Leave Man’?” 

“I’m not such a fool,” said Frohman. “But I’ve got 
hold of something now that will help me to feed my 
stock company in New York.” And off we went with 
Dillingham to see “The Girl from Maxim’s” at the 
Nouveautds. 

When we got home to the Ritz Frohman discussed the 
play after his manner: “Do you know,” he said, “I 
find the element of pity quite as strongly developed in 
these French farces as in the Ambigu melodramas. 
The truant husband leaves home, goes out for a good 
time, gets buffeted and bastinadoed for his pains, and 
when the compassionate audience says, ‘He has had 
enough; let up,’ he comes humbly home to the bosom 
of his family and is forgiven. Where can you find a 
piore Jinpaan theme than that?” 
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“Then you hold,” said I, “that even in a French 
farce the events should be reasonable?” 

“I wouldn’t buy one,” he replied, “if I didn’t con- 
sider its basis thoroughly human. Dion Boucicault told 
me long ago that farce, like tragedy, must be founded on 
granite. ‘Farce, well done,’ said he, ‘is the most diffi- 
cult form of dramatic composition. That is why, if 
successful, it is far the most remunerative.’” 

Years went by. The stock company was dead. 
“Charles Frohman’s Comedians” had disappeared. 
The “stars” had supplanted them. Frohman was at 
the zenith of his career. American papers called bim 
‘ ‘ the N apoleon of the Drama. ’ ’ Prime Ministers courted 
bim in the grill-room of the London Savoy. The Paris 
Figaro announced the coming of “the celebrated im- 
presario.” I heard him call my name in the crowd 
at the Gare du Nord and we bimdled into a cab. 

“So you’re a great man now,” I said. 

“Am I?” he remarked. “There’s one thing you can 
bet on. If they put me on a throne to-day they are 
liable to yank me off to-morrow.” 

“And how’s your own play getting along?” 

Don’t!” he winced. “Let us go to the Snail.” 

In the cozy recesses of the Escargot d’Or, near the 
Central Markets, he unraveled the mysteries of the 
“star, system” which had made him famous. 

“It’s the opposite of all we ever believed,” he said, 
while the mussels and shell-fish were being heaped up 
before him. “Good-by to Caillavet and his rules. 
Good-by, Terror and Pity. Good-by, dear French farce. 
Give me a pretty girl with a smile, an actor with charm, 
and I will defy our old friend Aristotle.” 

“Is it as §asy as that?” I asked, in amazement. 
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“No,” said he, “it’s confoundedly difficult to find the 
girl with the smile and the actor with charm. It ig 
pure accident. There are players of international 
reputation who can’t draw a dollar. There are chits 
of chorus-girls who can play a night of sixteen hundred 
dollars in Youngstown, Ohio.” 

“And the play doesn’t matter?” I inquired. 

“There you’ve got me,” said Frohman, as the cripes 
Suzette arrived in their chafing-dish. “My interest 
makes me pretend that the play’s the thing. I con- 
gratulate foreign authors on a week of fourteen thousand 
dollars in Chicago, and they go away delighted. But I 
know, all the time, that of this sum the star drew 
thirteen thousand nine hundred dollars, and the author 
the rest.” 

“To what do you attribute such a state of af- 
fairs?” 

“Feminine curiosity. God bless the women.” 

“Are there no men in your audiences?” I asked. 

“Only those whom the women take,” said Frohman, 
“The others go to musical shows. Have some more 
crapes Suzette.” 

“But what do the critics say?” I persisted. 

“My dear Paul,” said Frohman, solemnly, “they 
call me a ‘commercial manager’ because I won’t play 
Ibsen or Maeterlinck. They didn’t help me when I tried 
for higher game. I had years of poverty, years of pri- 
vation. To-day I take advantage of a general feminine 
desire to view Miss Tottie Coughdrop; and, to the 
critics, I’m a mere Bulgarian, a ‘commercial manager.’ 
So was Lester Wallack when he admitted ‘The World’ 
to his classic theater. So was Augustin Daly when he 
banished Shakespeare in favor of ‘The Great Ruby.’ 
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If the critics want to reform the stage, let them begin 
by reforming the public.” 

In his cabin on the Lusitania he showed me a magg of 
yellow manuscript, scribbled over with hierogl3rphics 
in blue pencil. 

“That’s my play,” he said, very simply. 

“Shall I take it home and read it?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I will try it on Barrie and 
bring it back in better shape.” 

So he shook hands and sailed with his cherished drama, 
which reposes to-day, not on the summit of Mont Blanc, 
but at the bottom of the Irish Sea. 
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“C. P.” AT REHEARSALS 

r HE real Charles Frohman emerged at rehearsals. 
The shy, sensitive man who shunned the outside 
world here stood revealed as a dynamic force. Yet 
he ruled by personality, because he believed in person- 
ality. He did every possible thing to bring out the 
personal element in the men and women in his companies. 

In rehearsing he showed one of the most striking of 
his traits. It was a method of speech that was little 
short of extraordinary. It grew out of the fact that 
his vocabulary could not express his enormous imagina- 
tion. Instead of words he made motions. It was, as 
Augustus Thomas expressed it, “an exalted panto- 
mime.” Those who worked with him interpreted these 
gestures, for between him and his stars existed the finest 
kinship. 

Frohman seldom finished a sentence, yet those who 
knew him always understood the unuttered part. Even 
when he would give a star the first intimation of a new 
r 61 e he made it a piece of pantomime interspersed with 
short, jerky sentences. 

William Faversham had complained about having two 
very bad parts. When he went to see Frohman to hear 
about the third, this is the way the manager expressed 
it to him: * 

“New play — see? . . . Fine part. — ^First act — you 
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know — romantic — flight through the window . . . nice 
deep tones of your voice, you see? . . . Then, audience 
say ‘Ah!’ — then the girl — see? — In the room . . . you 
. . . one of those big scenes — ^then, all subdued — flight — 
coming through window. — See? — ^And then — curtain — 
audience say ‘Great!’ . . . Now, second act ... all that 
tremolo business — ^you know? — ^Then you get down to 
work ... a tremendous scene ... let your voice go . . . 
Great climax . . . (Oh, a great play this — a, great part !) 

. . . Now, last act — simple — ^nice — lovable — ^refined . . . 
sad tones in your voice — and, well, you know — and then 
you make a big hit. . . . Well, now we will rehearse this 
in about a week — and you will be tickled to death. . . . 
This is a great play — ^fine part. . . . Now, you see Hum- 
phreys — ^he will arrange everything.” 

Of course Faversham went away feeling that he was 
about forty-four feet tall, that he was a great actor, 
and had a wonderful part. 

Like the soldier who thrills at the sound of battle, 
Frohman became galvanized when he began to work in 
the theater. He forgot time, space, and all other things 
save the task at hand. To him it was as the breath of 
life. 

One reason was that the theater was his world; the 
other that Charles was, first and foremost, a director 
and producer. His sensibility and force, his feeling and 
authority, his intelligence and comprehension in mat- 
ters of dramatic artistry were best, almost solely, known 
to his players and immediate associates. No stage- 
director of his day was more admired and desired than 
he. 

At rehearsal the announcement, “C. F. is in front,” 
meant for every one in the cast an eager enthusiasm and 
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a desire to do something unusually good to merit his 
commendation. His enormous energy, aided by his 
diplomacy and humor, inspired the player to highest 
performance. 

Such expressions as, “But, Mr. Frohman, this is wy 
way of doing it,” or “I feel it this way,” and like 
manifestations of actors’ conceit or argument would 
never be met with ridicule or contempt. Sometimes he 
would say, “Try it my way first,” or “Do you like that?” 
or ‘ ‘ Does this give you a better feeling ?’ ’ He never said, 
“You must do thus and so.” He was alert to every sug- 
gestion. As a result he got the very best out of his 
people. It was part of his policy of developing the 
personal element. 

The genial human side of the man always softened 
his loudest tones, although he was seldom vehement. 
So gentle was his speech at rehearsals that the actors 
often came down to the footlights to hear his friendly 
yet earnest direction. 

Frohman had that first essential of a great dramatic 
director — -a psychologic mind in the study of the various 
human natures of his actors and of the ideas they 
attempted to portray. 

He was an engaging and fascinating figure, too, as 
he molded speech and shaped the play. An old friend 
who saw him in action thus describes the picture; 

“Here a comedian laughs aloud with the comic 
quaintness of the director. There a little lady, new to 
the stage, is made to feel at home and confident. The 
proud old-timer is sufficiently ameliorated to approve 
of the change suggested. The leading lady trembles 
with the shock of realization imparted by the stout Httle 
man with chubby smile who, seated alone in the dark-, 
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ened auditorium, conveys his meaning as with invisible 
wires, quietly, quaintly, simply, and rationally, so as 
to stir the actors’ souls to new sensibihties, awaken 
thought, and viviby glow of passion, sentiment, or 
humor.” 

At rehearsals Frohman usually sat alone about the 
tenth row back. He rarely rose from his seat, but by 
voice and gesture indicated the moves on his dramatic 
chess-board. When it became necessary for him to go 
on the stage he did so with alacrity. He suggested, by 
marvelously simple indications and quick transitions, 
the significance of the scene or the manner of the pres- 
entation. 

There was a curious similarity, in one respect, between 
the rehearsing methods of Charles Frohman and Augus- 
tin Daly. This comparison is admirably made by 
Frohman’s life-long friend Franklin H. Sargent, Director 
of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts and the 
Empire School of Acting, in which Frohman was greatly 
interested and which he helped in every possible way. 
He said: 

‘‘Like a great painter with a few stray significant 
lines of drawing, Frohman revealed the spirit and the 
idea. In this respect he resembled Augustin Daly, who 
could furnish much dramatic intuition by a gnmt and 
a thumb-joint. Both men used similar methods and 
possessed equal keenness of intelligence and sense of 
humor, except that Frohman was rarely sarcastic. Daly 
usually was. Frohman’s demeanor and relation^p to 
his actors was kindly and considerate. Rules, and all 
strictly enforced, were in Daly’s policy of theater man- 
agement. Frohman did not resort to rules. He regu- 
lated his theaters on broad principles, but with firm 
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decision when necessary. In Daly’s theater ther 
obedience; in Frohnaan’s theater there was a -v 
co-operation. The chief interest of both manage: 
comedy — comedy of two opposite kinds. Daly’ 
was the artificial German farce and Shakespearii 
finement. Frohman’s tastes ranged between the I 
school — Sardou’s ‘Diplomacy’ and the modem 
ties — and the pure sentiments of Barrie’s ‘The 
Minister.’ Frohman was never traditional in an 
cial sense, though careful to retain the fundar 
original treatment of imported foreign plays. 

“The verities, the humanities, the joys of life i 
existed and grew with him as with a good lan( 
architect who keeps in nature’s ways. His dep£ 
into the classicism of Stephen Phillips, the romar 
of Shakespeare, or the exotic French society 
were never as valuable and delightful as his tres 
of modern sentiment and comedy.” 

In this respect a comparison with the workmans 
another genius of the American theater, David B 
is inevitable. Belasco, the great designer and pais 
theatrical pictures, holds quite a different point c 
and possesses different abilities from those of C 
Frohman. Belasco revels in the technique of the 
Frohman’s metier was the essentials. The tw( 
were in many ways complements of each other a: 
force admirers of each other and friends. In 
Belasco is the technicist; Frohman was the h 
tarian. 

Charles usually left details of scenery, lightin 
minor matters to his stage-manager. “Look afi 
little things,” he would say, in business as in £ 
he himself was interested only in the larger t 
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The lesser- people of the play, the early rehearsing of 
involved business, was shaped by his subordinates. 
The smaller faults and the mannerisms of the actor did 
not trouble him, provided the main thought and feeling 
were there. He would merely laugh at a suggestion to 
straighten out the legs and walk, to lengthen the drawl, 
or to heighten the cockney accent of a prominent mem- 
ber of his company, saying: 

“The public likes him for these natural things.” 

Frohman’s ear was musically sensitive. The intona- 
tions, inflections, the tone colors of voice, orchestral 
and incidental music, found him an exacting critic. 

To plays he gave thought, study, and preparation. 
The author received much advice and direction from 
him. He himself possessed the expert knowledge and 
abilities of a plajTvright, as is always true of every good 
stage-director. Each new play was planned, written, 
cast, and revised completely under his guidance and 
supervision. His stage-manager had been instructed 
in advance in the “plotting” of its treatment. The first 
rehearsals were usually left in charge of this assistant. 

At the first rehearsals Frohman made little or no com- 
ments. He watched and studied in silence. Thereafter 
his master-mind would reveal itself in reconstruction of 
lines and scenes, re-accentuation of the high and low 
lights of the story involved, and improvement of the 
acting and representation. Frohman consulted with 
his authors, artists, and assistants more in his office than 
in actual rehearsal. In the theater he was sole auditor 
and judge. His stage-manager would rarely make sug- 
gestions during rehearsals unless beckoned to and asked 
by his manager. When the office-boy came in at re- 
hearsal on some important business errand, he got a curt 
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dismissal, or at most a brief consideration of the despatch 
contract, or message. 

Here is a vivid view of Frohman at rehearsal by one 
who often sat under the magic of his direction: 

“In the dim theater he sits alone, the stage-manager 
being at a respectable distance. If by chance there are 
one or two others present directly concerned in the pro- 
duction, they all sit discreetly in the extreme rear. The 
company is grouped in the wings, never in the front. 
The full stage lights throw into prominence the actors 
in the scene in rehearsal. Occasionally the voice of Mr. 
Frohman calls from the auditorium, and the direction 
is sometimes repeated more loudly by the stage-manager. 
Everybody is listening and watching. 

“The wonderfully responsive and painstaking nature 
of Maude Adams is fully alive, alert, and interested in 
Mr. Frohman’s directions even in the scenes in which 
she has no personal part, during which, very likely, she 
will half recline on the floor near the proscenium — all 
eyes and ears. 

“Or perhaps it is a strong emotional scene in which 
Margaret Anglin is the central character. At the 
theatrically most effective point in the acting the voice 
breaks in, Miss Anglin stops, hastens to the footlights, 
and listens intently to a few simple, quiet words. Over 
her face pass shadow and storm, and in her eyes tears 
form. Again she begins the scene, and yet again, with 
cumulative passion. Each time, with each new incite- 
ment from the sympathetic director, new power, deeper 
feeling, keener thought develop, until a great glow of 
meaning and of might fills the stage and the theater 
with its radiance. Mr. Frohman is at last satisfied, and 
so the play moves on.” 
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Just as Frohman loved humor in life, so did he have 
a rare gift for comedy rehearsal. William Paversham 
pays him this tribute: 

“I think Charles Frohman was the greatest comedy 
stage-manager that I have known. I do not think there 
was a comedy ever written that he could not rehearse 
and get more out of than any other stage-director I 
have ever seen — and I have seen a good many. If he 
had devoted himself, as director, entirely to one com- 
pany, I think he would have produced the greatest 
organization of comedians that Europe or America ever 
saw. I don’t suppose there is a comedy scene that 
he couldn’t rehearse and play better than any of the 
actors who were engaged to play the parts. The subtle 
touches that he put into ‘Lord and Lady Algy’ were 
extraordinary. The same with ‘The Counsellor’s Wife,’ 
with ‘Bohemia,’ and again with a play of H. V. Es- 
mond’s called ‘Imprudence,’ which we did. He seemed 
to love this play, and I never saw a piece grow so in aU 
my life as it did under his direction. All the successes 
made by the actors and actresses in that play were 
entirely through the work of Charles Frohman. 

“He had a keen sense of soimd, a tremendous ear for 
tones of comedy. He could get ten or twelve inflections 
out of a speech of about foiyr lines; he had a wonderful 
method of getting the actors to accept and project these 
tones over the footlights. He got what he wanted from 
them in the most extraordinary way. With his dis- 
jointed, pantomimic method of instruction he was able 
to transfer to them, as if by telepathy, what he 
wanted. 

“For instance, he would say; ‘Now, you go over 
there . . . then, just as he is looking at you , . , see?-— 
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say — then . . . that’s it! you know?’ And simply by this 
telepathy you did know.” 

His terse summing up of scenes and facts was never 
better illustrated than when he compressed the instruc- 
tions of a whole sentimental act into this simple sentence 
to E. H. Sothern: 

“Court — ^kiss — curtain.” 

In one detail he differed from all the other great 
producers of his time. Most managers liked to nurse a 
play after its production and build it up with new scenes 
or varied changes. With Prohman it was different. 
“I am interested in a production until it has been marl p 
and then I don’t care for it any more,” he said. This 
is generally true, although some of his productions he 
could never see often enough. 

Prohman’s perception about a play was little short of 
uncanny. An incident that happened during the re- 
hearsal of the Maude Adams all-star revival of “Romeo 
and Juliet” will illustrate. James K. Hackett was cast 
for Mercutio. He had worked for a month on the Queen 
Mab speech. He had elaborated and polished it, and 
thought he had it letter and tone perfect. 

Prohman sat down near the front and listened with 
rapt attention while this fine actor declaimed the 
speech. When he finished Charles said, in his jerky, 
epigrammatic way: 

“Hackett, that’s fine, but just in there somewhere— 
you know what I mean.” 

As a matter of fact, Hackett, with all his elaborate 
preparation, had slipped up on one line, and it was a 
very essential one. Prohman had never read “Romeo 
and Jtdiet” until he cast this production, yet he caught 
the omission wfith his extraordinary intuition. 
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Charles was the most indefatigable of workers. At 
one time, on arriving in Boston at midnight, he had to 
stage a new act of “Peter Pan.” He worked over it 
with carpenters, actors, and electricians until three 
in the morning. Then he made an appoiatment with 
the acting manager to take a walk on the Common “in 
the morning.” 

The manager took “in the morning” to mean nine 
o’clock. When he reached the hotel Prohman was just 
returning from his walk, and handed the ma.ri a bunch 
of cables to send, telegrams to acknowledge, and memo- 
randa of information desired. At ten o’clock Prohman 
was conducting the rehearsal of a new comedy by 
Haddon Chambers, which he finished at four. At five 
he was on a train speeding back to New York, where 
he probably read manuscripts of plays until two in the 
morning. This was one of the typical “C. P.” days. 

Occasionally a single detail would fascinate him in a 
play. “The Waltz Dream” that he did at the Hicks 
Theater in London in 1908 was typical. Miss Gertie 
Millar, who sang the leading part, had an important song. 
Prohman did not like the way she sang it, so he worked 
on it for two weeks until it reached the perfection of 
expression that he desired. But that song made the 
play and became the most-talked-of feature in it. This 
led him to say ; 

“I am willing to give as much time to a single song as 
to the rehearsal of a whole play.” 

Prohman had a phrase that he often used with his 
actors and directors. It was: 

“Never get a 'falling curtain.’” 

By this he meant a curtain that did not leave interest 
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or emotion subdued or declining. He wanted the full 
sweep of rage, terror, pity, suspense, or anger alive with 
the end of the act. 

He always said, “A man who sees a play must feel 
that he is in the presence of an act.” It was his way of 
putting forth the idea that any acted effort, no matter 
how humble, must have the ring of sincerity and con- 
viction. 

Charles had an almost weird instinct for what was 
right on the stage. Once at rehearsals he pointed to a 
heavy candelabrum that stood on a table. 

“I want that thing on the mantelpiece,” he said. 

“You mean the candelabrum?” asked one of his as- 
sistants. 

“I don’t know what it is, but I know that it belongs 
on the mantelpiece.” And it did. 

Many of Frohman’s rehearsals were held out of town. 
He was particularly fond of ‘‘pointing up” a production 
in a strange environment. Then the stage-director 
would ask the local manager for an absolutely empty 
theater — ‘‘a clear auditorium.” 

‘‘Peter Pan” was to be ‘‘finished off” at Wadiington. 
The call was issued, the company assembled — every- 
body was present except Frohman. ‘ ‘ Strange, ” was the 
thought in all minds, for he was usually so prompt. Ten 
minutes, fifteen minutes passed until the stage-manager 
left the theater in search of the manager. He was found 
at the front entrance of the theater, unsuccessfully argu- 
ing with a German door-tender who, not knowing him 
and immensely amused at the idea that he was pretend- 
ing to be Charles Frohman, refused to admit him until 
reassured by the company stage-manager. Later, when 
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the man came to apologize, Frohman’s only comment 
was: 

“Oh! I forgot that an hour ago.” 

Few people knew the Frohman of rehearsals so well 
as William Seymour, for many years his general stage- 
director. His illuminating picture of the Little Chief 
he served so long is as follows: 

“At rehearsals Charles Frohman was completely 
wrapped up in the play and the players. His mind, 
however, traveled faster than we did. He often stopped 
me to make a change in a line or in the business which 
to me was not at all clear. You could not always 
grasp, at once, just what he was aiming at. But once 
understood, the idea became illuminative, and extended 
into the next, or even to succeeding acts of the play. 
He could detect a weak spot quicker than any one I 
ever knew, and could remedy or straighten it out just 
as quickly. 

“After the rehearsal of a new play he would think 
of it probably all the evening and night, and the next 
morning he had the solutions of the several vague 
points at his fingers’ ends. He was also very positive 
and firm in what he wanted done, and how he thought 
it should be done. But what he thought was right, he be- 
lieved to be right, and he soon made you see it that way. 

“I confess to having had many differences of opinion 
and arguments, sometimes even disagreements, with 
him. In some instances he came round to my way of 
thinking, but he often said : 

“‘I believe you are right — I am sure you are right — • 
but I intend doing it my way.’ 

“It was his great and wonderful self-confidence, and 
it was rarely overestimated. 
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“To his actors in a new play, after a week’s ‘ roughing 
out’ of the lines and business, the announcement that 
‘ C. F. will be here to-morrow’ would cause a flutter 
some consternation, and to the newer members a great 
fear. To those who had been with him before he was 
like a sheet-anchor in a storm. They knew him and 
trusted and loved him. He was all sympathy, all com- 
fort, all encouragement — ^if anything, too indulgent and 
overkind. But he won the confidence and affection 
of his people at the outset, and I have rarely met a 
player who would not have done his slightest bidding.” 

One of Frohman’s characteristic hobbies was that he 
would never allow the leading man or the leading 
woman of his theater, or anybody in the company, 
no matter what position he or she held, to presume 
upon that position and bully the property man, or the 
assistant stage - manager, or any person in a menial 
position in the theater. He was invariably on the side 
of the smaller people. 

Very often he would say, “The smallest member of 
this organization, be he of the staff or in the company, 
has as much right to his ‘say’ in an argument as the 
biggest member has.” 

On one occasion a certain actor, who was rather 
fond of issuing his wishes and instructions in a very loud 
voice, made his exit through a door up the center of the 
stage which was very difficult to open and shut. It had 
not worked well, and this had happened, quite by acci- 
dent, on several occasions during the run of the play. 
The actor had spoken rather sharply to the carpenter 
about it instead of going, as he should have done, to 
the stage-manager. He always called the carpenter 
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“Charley.” The carpenter was a rather dignified per- 
son named Charles Heimley. 

On the night in question this actor had had the 
usual trouble with the door. Heimley was not in sight, 
for he was evidently down in his carpenter-shop under 
the stage. The actor leaned over the balustrade and 
called out: “Charley! Charley!” 

Frohman, who was just walking through the side 
door on his way to William Faversham’s dressing-room, 
turned to the star and said: 

“Who is calling? Does he want me?” 

“Oh no, he is calling the carpenter,” replied Faver- 
sham. 

Frohman tapped the noisy actor on the shoulder with 
his stick, and said, “You mean Mr. Heimley, don’t 
you?” He wanted the carpenter’s position to be re- 
spected. 



XVII 


HUMOR AND ANECDOTE 


r ■*" ' 'HE most distinctive quality in Charles Frohman’s 

M make-up was his sense of humor. He mixed jest 
JL with life, and it enabled him to meet crisis and dis- 
aster with unflagging spirit and smiling equanimity. Like 
Lincoln, he often resorted to anecdote and story to il- 
lustrate his point. He summed up his whole theory 
of life one day when he said to Augustus Thomas: 

“I am satisfied if the day gives me one good laugh.” 

He had a brilliancy of retort that suggested Wilde 
or Whistler. Once he was asked this question: 

“What is the difference between metropolitan and 
out-of-town audiences?” 

“Fifty cents,” he replied. 


Haddon Chambers was writing a note in Frohman’s 
rooms at the Savoy. 

“Do you spell high-ball with a hyphen?” he asked. 
“No, with a siphon,” responded Frohman. 


Charles Dillingham, when in Frohman’s employ, was 
ordered to hurry back to New York. From a small 
town up New York state he wired: 

Wash-out on line. Will return as soon as 
possible. 
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Frohman promptly sent the following reply: 

Never mind your wash. Buy a new shirt and 
come along at once. 

That he could also meet failure with a joke is shown 
by the following incident: 

He was producing a play at Atlantic City that seemed 
doomed from the start. In writing to a member of his 
family he said ; 

I never saw the waves so high and the receipts 
so low. 

Frohman and Pinero were dining in the Carleton 
grill-room one night when a noisy person rushed up to 
them, slapped each on the shoulder, and said: 

“Hello, ‘C. F.’! Hello, ‘Pin.’! I’m Hopkins.” 

Frohman looked up gravely and said: 

“Ah, Mr. Hopkins, I can’t say that I remember your 
name or your face, but your manner is familiar.” 

When Edna May married Oscar Lewisohn she gave a 
reception on her return from the honeymoon. She sent 
Charles one of the conventional engraved cards that 
read: 

“At home Thursday prom jour to six.” 

Frohman immediately sent back the card, on which he 
had written, “So am I.” 

Once when Frohman and Dillingham were crossing 
to Europe on the Oceanic they had as fellow-passenger 
a mutual friend, Henry Dhzian, the theatrical costumer, 
on whom Charles delighted to play pranks. On the first 
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day out Dillingham came rushing back to Prohman 
with this exclamation: 

“There are a couple of card-sharks on board and 
Dazian is playing with them. Don’t you think we had 
better warn him?" 

“No,” replied Prohman. “Warn the sharks.” 

Some years ago Prohman sent a young actor named 
John Brennan out on the road in the South in “Too 
Much Johnson.” Brennan was a Southerner, and he 
believed that he could do a big business in his home 
country. Prohman then went to London, and, when 
playing hearts at the Savoy one night with Dill ingham, 
a page brought a cablegram. It was from Brennan, 
saying : 

Unless I get two hundred dollars by next 
Saturday night I can’t close. 

Whereupon Prohman wired him: 

Keep going. 

Prohman delighted to play jokes on his close friends. 
In 1900, Dillingham opened the New Jersey Academy 
of Music with Julia Marlowe, and it was a big event. 
This was before the day of the tubes under the Hud- 
son connecting New Jersey and New York. When 
Dillingham went down to the ferry to cross over for 
the opening night he found a basket of flowers from 
Prohman marked, “Bon voyage.” 

Nor could Prohman be lacking in the graceful reply. 
During a return engagement of “The Man from 
Mexico,” in the Garrick Theater, William Collier became 
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very ill with erysipelas and had to go to a hospital. 
The day the engagement was resumed happened to be 
Frohman’s birthday, and Collier sent him the following 
cablegram : 

Many happy returns from all your box 
offices. 

He received the following answer from Frohman: 

My happiest return is your return to the 
Garrick. 

Behind all of Frohman’s jest and humor was a serious 
outlook on life. It was mixed with big philosophy, too, 
as this incident will show; 

He was visiting Sir George Alexander at his country 
house in Kent. Alexander, who is a great dog fancier, 
asked Frohman to accompany him while he chained up 
his animals. Frohman watched the performance with 
great interest. Then he turned to the actor-manager 
and said; 

“I have got a lot of dogs out at my country place in 
America, but I never tie them up.” 

“Why?” asked Alexander. 

“Let other people tie up the dogs. You let them 
out and they will always like you.” 

Frohman was known to his friends as a master of 
epigram. Some of his distinctive sayings are these; 

“The best seat at a theater is the paid one.” 

“An ounce of imagination is worth a pound of prac- 
ticality.” 

“The man who makes up his mind to comer things 
generally gets cornered.” 
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“You cannot monopolize theaters while there are 
bricks and mortar.” 

“When I hear of another theater being built I try 
to build another author.” 

“No successful theatrical producer ever died rich. 
He must make money for everybody but himself.” 

“Great stage successes are the plays that take hold 
of the masses, not the classes.” 

Frohman could always reach the heart of a situation 
with a pithy phrase or reply. On one of the rare oc- 
casions when he attended a, public dinner he sat at the 
Metropolitan Club in New York with a group of men 
representing a variety of interests. He condemned a 
certain outrageously immodest Oriental dancer, who, 
at the moment, was shocking New York. 

“She must have a nasty mind to dance like that,” 
said Frohman. 

“Don’t be too hard on her,” responded a playwright 
who sat near by. “Consider how young she is.” 

“I deny that she is as young as you imply,” retorted 
Frohman. “But I am bound to admit that she is cer- 
tainly a stripling.” 

Frohman’s mind worked with amazing swiftness. 
Here is an example: 

At the formation of a London society called the West 
End Managers Association, Sir Charles Wyndham gave 
a luncheon at the Hyde Park Hotel to discuss and ar- 
range pteliminaries. Most of the London managers 
were present, including Frohman. There was a dis- 
cussion as to what should be the entrance fee for. each 
member. Various sums were discussed from £ioo down- 
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■ward. Twenty-five povmds seemed to be the most 
generally accepted, when one manager said: 

“Why should we not each give one night’s receipts.” 

This was discussed for a little while, when Sir Charles 
said, “What do you say, Frohman?” 

The American replied, “I would sooner give a night’s 
receipts than £ 25 .” 

There was a short silence, then everybody seemed to 
remember that he had at that moment a failure at his 
theater. The humor of it was hailed with a shout of 
laughter. 

Just as he mixed sentiment in business so did Froh- 
man infuse wit into most of his relations. He once 
instructed W, Lestocq, his London manager, to conduct 
certain negotiations for a new play with a Scotchwoman 
whose first play had made an enormous success in 
America, and whose head had been turned by it. The 
woman’s terms were ten thousand dollars in advance 
an d a fifteen-per-cent, royalty. When Lestocq told 
Frohman these terms over the telephone, aU he said 
was this: 

“Did you tell her not to slam the door?” 

Frohman would always have his joke in London, as 
this incident shows: 

He had just arrived in town and went to a bank in 
Charing Cross with a letter of credit, which he deposited. 
When he emerged he was smiling all over. 

“I got one on that young man behind the counter,” 
he said. 

“How’s that?” asked Lestocq, who was waiting for 
him. 
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“Well,” he replied, “the young man bade me good 
morning and asked me if I have brought over anything 
good this time. I replied, ‘Yes, a letter of credit on 
your bank, and I am waiting to see if it is any good.’ ” 

A manager, who for present purposes must be named 
Smith, called on Frohman to secure the services of a 
star at that time under contract to the latter. His 
plan was to drop in on Frohman at a busy hour, quickly 
state the case, and, getting an affirmative answer, leave 
without talking terms at all. Later he knew it would 
be enough to recall the affirmative answer that had been 
given without qualification. The transaction took but 
a moment, just as the manager wished. 

“Well, then, I may have him?” said Smith. 

“Er-m-ah-er-yes — I will let you have him,” replied 
Frohman, at the same time running over a paper before 
him. The visitor was already at the door. 

“By the way. Smith,” called out Frohman, “how 
much do you want me to pay you for taking him off 
my hands?” 

Frohman was as playful as a child. Once he was 
riding in a petit voiture in Paris. It was a desperately 
hot night. The old cocker took his hat off, hung it on 
the lamp, and wiped his forehead. Frohman took the 
hat and hid it under his seat. When the driver looked 
for his hat it was gone. He stopped the horse and ran 
back two or three blocks before he could be stopped. 
Then he went on without it, muttering and cursing, and 
turning around every few moments. Watching his op- 
portunity, Frohman slipped the hat back on the lamp, 
and there was the expected climax that he thoroughly 
enjoyed. 
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On one of his trips to Paris he was accompanied by 
Dillingham. Khowing Frohman’s fondness for rich 
food, his friend decided to take him to dine at Durand’s 
famous restaurant opposite the Madeleine. He even 
went to the cafe in the afternoon and told the proprietor 
that he was going to bring the great American manager. 
Great anticipation prevailed in the establishment. 

That night when- they got to the restaurant Prohman 
gave Dillingham the shock of his life by saying: 

“I want to be a real American to-night. All I want 
is an oyster stew.” 

Dillingham instructed the chef how to makft the 
stew. After long delay there was a commotion. In 
strode the chef, followed by two assistants, bearing aloft 
a gigantic silver tureen which was placed on the table 
and opened with great ceremony. Inside was a huge 
quantity of consomme with two lonely oysters floating 
on top. 

Frohman regarded it as a great joke, and ever after- 
ward when he met anybody in Paris that he did not like, 
he would say to them: 

“If you want the finest oyster stew in the world, go 
to Durand’s.” 

Frohman, who was always playing jokes on his 
friends, was sometimes the victim himself. He was 
crossing the ocean with Haddon Chambers when the 
latter was accosted by two enterprising young men 
who were arranging the ship’s concert. Chambers was 
asked to take part, but declined. Then he had an in- 
spiration. 

“We have on board the greatest American singer of 
coon songs known to the stage.” 
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“Who is that?” asked the men. 

“It’s Charles Frohman.” 

The men gasped. 

“Of course we knew him as a great manager, but we 
never knew he could sing.” 

“Oh yes,” said Chambers. “He is a great singer.” 

He pointed out Frohman and hid behind a lifeboat 
to await the result. Soon he heard a sputter and a 
shriek of rage, and the two men came racing down the 
boat as if pui-sued by some terror. Up came Frohman, 
his face livid with rage. 

“What do you think?” he said to Chambers, who 
stood innocently by. “Those men had the nerve to 
ask me to sing a coon song. I have never been so in- 
sulted in all my life.” 

He was so enraged that he wrote a letter to the steam- 
ship line about it and withdrew his patronage from the 
company for several years in consequence. 

Here is another instance when the joke was on Froh- 
man. No one viewed the manager’s immense success 
with keener pride or pleasure than his father, Henry 
Frohman. As theater after theater came under the son’s 
direction the parent could gratify his great passion for 
giving people free passes to its fullest extent. He 
would appear at the offices at the Empire Theater with 
his pockets bulging with home-made cigars. The men 
in the office always accepted the cigars, but never smoked 
them. But they gave him all the passes he wanted. 

One day the father stopped in to see Charles. It was 
a raw spring day. Charles remarked that the overcoat 
Henry wore was too thin. 

“Go to my tailor and get an overcoat,” he said. 
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“Not much,” said the father. “Your tailor is too 
expensive. He robs you. He wouldn’t make one under 
seventy-five dollars, and I never pay more than twenty 
dollars.” 

Charles’s eye twinkled. He said, quickly; 

“You are mistaken. My tailor will make you a coat 
for twenty dollars. Go down and get one.” 

Father went down to the fashionable Fifth Avenue 
tailor. Meanwhile Frohman called him up and gave 
instructions to make a coat for his father at a very low 
price and have the difference charged to him. 

In an hour Henry Frohman came back all excitement. 
“I am a real business man,” he said. “I persuaded 
that tailor of yours to make me an overcoat for twenty 
dollars.” 

Charles immediately gave him the twenty dollars 
and sent the tailor a check for the difference between 
that and the real price, which was ninety-five dollars. 
He dismissed the matter from his mind. 

A few days later Charles had another visit from his 
father. This time he was in high glee. He could hardly 
wait to teU the great news. 

“You’ve often said I wasn’t a good business man,” 
he told his son. “Well, I can prove to you that I am. 
The other night one of my friends admired my new over- 
coat so much that I sold it to him for thirty-five dollars.” 

Charles said nothing, but had to pay for another one- 
hundred-and-fifteen-dollar overcoat because he did not 
want to shatter his father’s illusion. 

Here is still another. When Frohman got back to 
New York from a trip few things interested him so 
much as a good dinner. It always wiped out the mem- 
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cry of hard times or unpleasant experiences. Once he 
returned from a costly visit to the West. On Broadway 
he mot an old-time comedian who had been in one of 
his companies. His greeting was cordial. 

“And now, ‘C. F.,’ ” said the comedian, “you’ve got 
to come to dinner with me. We have a new club, for 
actors only, and we have the best roast beef in town. 
We make a specialty of a substantial, homelike dinner. 
Come right along.’’ 

The club rooms were over a saloon on the west side 
of Broadway, between Thirty-first and Thirty-second 
streets. The two went up to the room and sat down. 
The actor ordered dinner for two. The waiter went 
away and Frohman’s spirits began to rise. 

“It’s the best roast beef in New York, I tell you,” 
said the host, by way of an appetizer. 

Then the waiter reappeared, but not with the food. 
He was visibly embarrassed. 

“Sorry, sir,” he said to the comedian, “but the 
steward tells me that you can’t have dinner to-night. 
He says you were posted to-day, and that you can’t 
be served again until everything is settled.” 

Charles used to tell this story and say that he never 
had such an appetite for roast beef as he did when he 
rose from that club table to go out again into Broadway. 

Frohman was always interested in mechanical things. 
When the phonograph was first put on the market he 
had one in his office at 1127 Broadway. Once in Lon- 
don he found a mechanical tiger that growled, walked, 
and even clawed. He enjoyed watching it crouch and 
spring. 

He took it with him on the steamer b&ch to New 
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York, and played with it on the deck. One day Richard 
Croker, who was a fellow-passenger, came along and 
became interested in the toy, whereupon Prohman 
showed him how it worked. 

Frohman told of this episode with great satisfaction. 
He would always end his description by saying: 

“Fancy showing the boss of Tammany Hall how to 
work a tiger!” 

The extraordinary affinity that existed between Froh- 
man and a small group of intimates was shown by an 
incident that occurred on shipboard. He and Dilling- 
ham were on their way to Europe. They were pla3dng 
checkers in the smoking-room when an impertinent, 
pushing American came up and half hung himself over 
the table. Frohman said nothing, but made a very 
ridiculous move. Dillingham followed suit. 

“What chumps you are!” said the interloper, and 
went away. 

Frohman wanted to get rid of the man without say- 
ing anything. This was his way of doing it, and it 
succeeded. 

Frohman was always having queer adventures out of 
which he spun the most amazing yams. This is an ex- 
perience that he liked to recount : 

When Augustus Thomas had an apartment in Paris he 
received a visit from Frohman. The flat was five flights 
up, but there was an elevator that worked by pushing 
a button. 

There was a ring at the bell of the Thomas apartment. 
When the playwright opened the door he found Fr ohm a n 
gasping for breath, and he sank exhausted on a settee, 
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“I walked up,” he managed to say. When he was 
able to talk Thomas said to him ; 

“Why in Heaven’s name didn’t you use the elevator?” 

Frohman replied : 

“I couldn’t malce the woman down-stairs understand 
what I wanted. She made motions and showed me a 
little door, but I thought she had designs on my life, 
so I preferred to walk.” 

That Charles Frohman had the happy faculty of say- 
ing the right thing and saying it gracefully is well illus- 
trated by the following: 

When the beautiful Scala Theater in London was 
opened it made such a sensation that Frohman asked 
Lestocq if he could not inspect it. The proprietor. Dr. 
Distin Maddick, being an old friend of Lestocq, the latter 
called informally with Frohman. While they were ad- 
miring the white stone and brass interior, Maddick was 
suddenly called away. He returned in a few minutes 
to say that a manager friend from Edinburgh, hearing 
that Frohman was in the theater, had come in and 
asked to be introduced. Of course Frohman acquiesced. 
After a little talk the gentleman said : 

“We have no beautiful theater like this in Edin- 
burgh.” 

Quickly Frohman replied, with his fascinating smile, 
“No, but you have Edinburgh.” 

Frohman hated exercise. In this he had a great com- 
munity of interest with Mark Twain. 

On Sunday mornings, when he was out at his farm 
at White Plains, he would read all the dramatic news in 
the papers, and then he searched them carefully for items 
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about people who had died from over-exertion. When 
he found one he was greatly pleased, and always sent 
it to Mark Twain. 

In order to get him to exercise Dillingham once took 
him for a stroll and pretended to be lost. The second 
time he tried this, however, Prohman discovered the 
subterfuge and refused to go walking. 

Prohman could pack a world of meaning in a word or 
a sentence. As Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree once ex- 
pressed it, “he was witty with a dry form of humor that 
takes your breath away with its suddenness.” He gave 
an example of this with Tree one day in London. They 
were discussing Prench plays for America. The ques- 
tion of American taste came up. Prohman described 
certain primitive effects which delighted our audiences. 

“Ah,” said Tree, “America can stand that sort of 
thing. It is a new country.” 

''Was” came the laconic reply. 

Prohman’s retiring disposition and dislike for putting 
himself forward was one of his chief traits. An illus- 
tration occurred when he controlled the Garden Theater. 
It was during the presentation of Stephen PhiUips’s play 
‘ ‘ Ulysses. ’ ’ There was a new man on the door one night 
when Prohman dropped into the theater for a few min- 
utes’ look at the play. The doorkeeper did not know 
the producer, his own employer, and would not allow 
him to enter without a ticket. Instead of storming 
about the lobby, Prohman simply walked quickly out 
of the door, around to the stage entrance and through 
the theater. At the end of the act he walked out of the 
main entrance. The doorkeeper, recognizing him as the 
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man he had “turned down,” was about to ask him how 
he got in when the manager of the house interposed. 

He liked surprise and contrast. On one occasion his 
old chum, Anson Pond, wanted to talk over business 
matters with him. 

“Let’s go to a quiet place,” said Frohman. 

They went to a Childs restavirant. Before their 
luncheon was served an intoxicated man came in, or- 
dered a plate of beans, and then exploded a package of 
fire-crackers on it. 

When he went to pay his check Frohman’s comment . 
was: 

“I didn’t know they had changed the date of the 
Fourth of July.” 

No other theatrical manager in New York had a 
better news sense than Frohman. He knew just what a 
paper wanted, and all the matter sent out from his 
offices was short, newsy, and direct. He knew how to 
shape a big “story,” and could offhand dictate an inter- 
view that was all “meat.” While he had little time in 
New York to greet newspaper men personally, he was 
especially cordial to all that came to see him on the road. 
He never went out of town without visiting some of the 
older critics he had known throughout his career, men 
like George P. Goodale of The Detroit Free Press, and 
Montgomery Phister of The Commercial Tribune in 
Cincinnati. When in Baltimore he invariably gave an 
hour for a long interview to Walter E. McCann, the 
critic of The News of that city. 

Frohman knew a newspaper’s wants and limitations 
0,s far 9,5 theatrical matter was concerned. Ho knew 
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just how far his press representative could be expected 
to go, and what his obstacles were. 

On one occasion in Cleveland, when he was produ cin g 
a play by Clyde Fitch for the late Clara Bloodgood, the 
chief press representative from the New York office 
was taken along to look after the work.. The press agent 
sent stories to all of the papers for Saturday morning’s 
publication, and to his dismay not a line was used. 
Feeling that Frohman would be hurt about it (for Charles 
was hurt and not angered by the failure of any of his 
men), he wrote a note to his chief, stating that he was 
sorry nothing had been used in print and did not under- 
stand it. 

At lunch that day Frohman remarked to the agent: 

“Why did you send me that note about the papers?” 

“Because,” replied the young man, “I feared that 
you would think I had not attended to my work.” 

“Well,” said Frohman, “you sent matter to all the 
papers, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the agent, “aU of them, of course.” 

“Then,” said the manager, “what else could you 
do ? You are not running the papers. ’ ’ 

It was not only an evidence of Frohman’s fairness, 
but an instance of his knowledge of newspapers. 

Frohman had a remarkable memory. One night dur- 
ing Collier’s London engagement he asked the actor 
to meet him at the Savoy the next morning at nine o’clock. 
Collier, who had been playing bridge until dawn, showed 
up at the appointed time, whereupon Frohman said: 

“How did you do it?” 

“I sat up for it,” said Collier. 

Five years later Frohman asked Collier one night to 
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meet him at nine o’clock the next morning. Then he 
added, quickly : 

“You can sit up for it.” 

Frohman got much amusement out of a butler named 
Max who was employed at his house at White Plains. 
One of the most original episodes in which this man 
figured happened on the opening night of “Catherine” 
at the Garrick Theater. 

The play was a little thin, and the whole action de- 
pended on a love scene in the third act, in which the 
hero, a young swell played by J. M. Holland, on t elling 
his mother that he loved a humble girl, gets the unex- 
pected admonition to go and be happy with her. Dil- 
lingham had two seats well down in the orchestra. 
Frohman was to sit in the back of a box. Just before 
the curtain went up Frohman said to Dillingham, who 
then had a house on Twenty-fourth Street, “Let us 
have some of those nice little lamb chops and peas down 
at your house after the play.” 

“All right,” said Dillingham, and he telephoned the 
instructions to Max, who had been drafted for town 
service. 

The curtain went up, the first two acts went off all 
right, and the house was dark for the third act. The 
seat alongside Dillingham was vacated, so Frohman 
came down and occupied it. The curtain went up and 
the action of the play progressed. The great scene 
which was to carry it was about to begin when Dilling- 
ham heard a loud thump, thump, thump down the 
aisle. Frohman turned to Dillingham and said: 

“What in the name of Heaven is that? The play is 
ruined!” 
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The thump, thump, thump continued, coming nearer. 
Just in the middle of the act a German voice spoke up 
and said : 

“Oxkuse me, Meester Dillingham, dere ain’t a lam’ 
chop in der house.” 

It was Max, the butler, who, worried over what seemed 
the imminent failure of the midnight repast, had come 
to report to headquarters for further instructions. 
Fortunately the interruption passed unnoticed and the 
play made quite a hit. 

On one occasion Nat C. Goodwin invited him to the 
Goodwin residence in West End Avenue, New York. 
The comedian wanted to place himself under the man- 
agement of his guest. Goodwin stated the case, and 
Frohman then asked how remtmerative his last season 
had been. The host produced his books. After a care- 
ful examination Frohman remarked, with a smile; 

‘‘My dear boy, you don’t require a manager. What 
you need is a lawyer.” 



XVIII 


THE MAN FROHMAN 


✓^REAT as producer, star-maker, and conqueror of 
■ ■jr two stage-worlds, Charles Frohman was greater as 
a human being. Like Roosevelt, whom he greatly 
admired, he was more than a man — ^he was an institution. 
His quiet courage, his unaffected simplicity, his rare 
understanding, his ripe philosophy, his uncanny pene- 
tration — ^above all, his abundant humor — ^made him a 
figure of fascinating and incessant interest. 

No trait of Charles Frohman was more highly devel- 
oped than his shyness. He was known as “The Great 
Unphotographed.’’ The only time during the last 
twenty-five years of his life that he sat for a photograph 
was when he had to get a picture for his passport, and 
this picture went to a watery grave with him. Behind 
his prejudice against being photographed was a per- 
fectly definite reason, which he once explained as 
follows; 

“I once knew a theatrical manager whose prospects 
were very bright. He became a victim of the camera. 
Fine pictures of him were made and stuck up on the 
walls everywhere. He used to spend more time look- 
ing at these pictures of himself than he did attending 
to his business. He made a miserable failure. I was 
quite a young man when I heard of this, but it made a 
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great impression on me. I resolved then never to have 
my photograph taken if I could help it.” 

Once when Frohman and A. L. Erlanger were in Lon- 
don he received the usual request to be photographed 
by a newspaper camera man. The two magnates looked 
something aUke in that they had a more or less Napo- 
leonic cast of face. Frohman, who always saw a joke 
in everything, hatched a scheme by which Erlanger was 
to be photographed for him. The plan worked admi- 
rably, and pictures of Erlanger suddenly began to ap- 
pear all over London labeled “Charles Frohman.” 

He could be gracious, however, in his refusal to be 
photographed. One bright afternoon he was watching 
the races at Henley when he was approached by R. W. 
MacFarlane, of New York, who had been on the Froh- 
man staff. MacFarlane asked if he could take a photo- 
graph of Frohman and give it to his niece, who was 
traveling with him. 

“No,” said the manager, “but you can take a picture 
of your niece and I will pose her for it.” 

Frohman’s shyness led to what is in many respects 
the most remarkable of the countless anecdotes about 
him. It grew out of his illness. In 1913 he had a 
severe attack of neuritis in London. Although his 
friends urged him to go and see a doctor, he steadfastly 
refused. He dreaded physicians just as he dreaded 
photographers. 

One day Barrie came to see him at his rooms at the 
Savoy. Frohman was in such intense pain that the 
Scotch author said; 

“Frohman, it is absurd for you not to see a doctor. 
You simply must have medical attention. As a matter 
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of fact, I have already made an engagement for you to 
see Robson-Roose, the great nerve specialist, at four 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” 

Frohman, who accepted whatever Barrie said, ac- 
quiesced. Next day, when half-past three o’clock came, 
the manager was almost in a state of panic. He said to 
Dillingham, who was with him; 

‘ ‘ Dillingham, you loiow how I hate to go to see doctors. 
You also know what is the matter with me. Why don’t 
you go as my understudy and tell the doctor what is 
the matter with you? He will give you a nice little 
prescription or advise you to go to the Riviera or Carls- 
bad.” 

‘‘All right,” said Dillingham, who adored his friend. 
“I’ll do what you say.” 

Promptly at four o’clock Dillingham showed up at 
the great specialist’s office and said he was Frohman. 
He underwent a drastic cross-examination. After which 
he was asked to remove his clothes, was subjected to 
the most strenuous massage treatment, and, to cap it 
all, was given an electric bath that reduced him almost 
to a wreck. He had entered the doctor’s office in the 
best of health. He emerged from it worn and weary. 

When he staggered into Frohman’s rooms two hours 
later and told his tale of woe, Frohman laughed so 
heartily over the episode that he was a well man the 
next day. 

Frohman had a great fund of pithy sayings, remark- 
able for their brevity. With these he indicated his 
wishes to his associates. His charm of manner, his 
quick insight into a situation, and his influence over 
the minds of others were great factors in the accomplish- 
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ment of his end, often attaining the obviously im- 
possible. 

For example, when he would tell his business manager 
to negotiate a business matter with a man, and it would 
come to a point where there would be a deadlock, he 
would say; 

‘ ‘ I will see him. Ask him to come down to my hotel.” 

The next morning he would walk into the office with 
a smile on his face, and the first thing he would say 
perhaps would be: 

“I fixed it up all right yesterday; it is going your 
way.’'’ 

“You are a wonder!” his associates would exclaim. 

“Oh no! I just talked to him,” was the reply. 

Frohman disliked formality. He wanted to go 
straight to the heart of a thing and have it over with. 
Somebody once asked him why he did not join the 
Masonic order. He said: 

“I would like to very much if I could just write a 
check and not bother with all the ceremony.” 

Although he never spoke of his great power in the 
profession, occasionally there was a glimpse of how he 
felt about it as this incident shows: 

Once, when Frohman and Paul Potter were comiag 
back from Atlantic City, Potter picked up a theatrical 
paper and said : 

“Shall I read you the theatrical news?” 

“No,” said Frohman. “I make theatrical news.” 

In that supreme test of a man’s character— his atti- 
tude toward money — ^he shone. Though his enterprises 
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involved millions, Frohman had an extraordinary dis- 
regard of money. He felt its power, but he never 
idolized it. To him it was a means to an end. He 
summed up his whole attitude one day when he said: 

“My work is to produee plays that sueceed, so that 
I ean produce plays that will not succeed. That is 
why I must have money. 

“What I would really like to do is to produce a won- 
derful something to which I would only go myself. 
My pleasure would be in seeing a remarkable perform- 
ance that nobody else could see. But I can’t do that. 
The next best thing is to produce something for the few 
critical people. That is what I’m trying for. I have 
to work through the commercial — it is the white heat 
through which the artistic in me has to come.” It was 
his answer to the oft-made charge of “commercialism.” 

No one, perhaps, has summed up this money attitude 
of Frohman’s better than George Bernard Shaw, who 
said of him: 

“There is a prevalent impression that Charles Froh- 
man is a hard-headed American man of business who 
would not look at anything that is not likely to pay. 
On the contrary, he is the most wildly romantic and 
adventurous man of my acquaintance. As Charles XII. 
became an excellent soldier because of his passion for 
putting himself in the way of being killed, so Charles 
Frohman became a famous manager through his passion 
for putting himself in the way of being ruined.” 

In many respects Frohman’s feeling about money was 
almost childlike. He left all financial details to his sub- 
ordinates, All he wanted to do was to produce plays 
and be let alone. Yet he had an infinite respect for 
the man to whom he had to pay a large sum. He felt 
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the 9-ctor or H.u.'tlior wlio could conimsjid it W 3 ,s 
invested with peculiar significance. Upon himself he 
spent little. He once said: 

“All I want is a good meal, a good cigar, good clothes, 
a good bed to sleep in, and freedom to produce whatever 
plays I like.” 

He was a magnificent loser. Failure never disturbed 
him. When he saw that a piece was doomed he indulged 
in no obituary talk. “Let’s go to the next,” he said, 
and on he went. 

He lost in the same princely way that he spent. The 
case of “Thermidor” will illustrate. He spent not less 
than thirty thousand dollars on this production. Yet 
the moment the curtain went down he realized it was a 
failure. He stood at one side of the wings and Miss 
Marbury, who had induced him to put the play on, was 
at the other. With the fall of the curtain Frohman 
moved smilingly among his actors with no trace of dis- 
appointment on his face. But when he met Miss Mar- 
bmy on the other side of the stage he said: 

“Well, I suppose we have got a magnificent frost. 
We’ll just write this off and forget it.” 

Frohman played with the theater as if it were a huge 
game. Like life itself, it was a great adventure. In the 
parlance of Wall Street, he was a ‘ ‘ buU, ’ ’ for he was always 
raising salaries and royalties. Somebody once said of him : 

“What a shame that Frohman works so hard! He 
never had a day’s fun in his life.” 

“You are very much mistaken,” said one of his 
friends. “His whole life is full of it. He gets his chief 
fun out of his work.” Indeed, work and humor were 
in reality the great things with him. 
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One of the best epigrams ever made about Frohman’s 
extravagance was this: 

“Give Charles Frohman a check-book and he will lose 
money on any production.” 

To say that his word was his bond is to repeat one 
of the trite tributes to him. But it was nevertheless 
very true. Often in discussing a business arrangement 
with his representatives he would say: 

“Did I say that?” On being told that he did, he 
would invariably reply, “Then it must stand at that.” 

On one of these occasions he said: 

“I have only one thing of value to me. and that is 
my word. I will keep that until I am broke and then 
I’ll jump overboard.” 

In starting a new venture his method was first to 
ascertain not how much it would enrich him, but how 
much it would cost. Thus fortified, he entered into it 
with enthusiasm, and if he lost he never murmured. 
Having settled a thing, for good or ill, he would never 
refer to the negotiations or anything that might have 
led up to the culmination of that business, either for or 
against. If his attention was afterward called to it, he 
would quietly say, “That’s yesterday,” and in this 
way indicate that he did not wish the matter referred 
to again. 

Frohman’s great desire was to make money for other 
people. One of his young authors had had a bad fail- 
ure in London and was very much depressed. Frohman 
finally worked out a plan to revive his spirits and recoup 
his fi n ances. He took Alfred Sutro in his confidence 
and invited'the young man to dine. He was like a child, 
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eager to do something good and pleasing. All through 
the dinner he chaffed the young naan, who visibly grew 
more despondent. Finally he said: 

“I have decided to revive a very good play, and I 
have booked an American tour for it.” Then he told 
the young man that this play was his first success. 

Charles Frohman’s ignorance of money matters was 
proverbial. One day just as he was about to take the 
train for Washington a friend stopped him and said: 

"I’ve got a great investment for you.” 

"No,” said Frohman, "I never invest in anything 
except theaters.” 

"But this is the real thing. The only possible fact 
that can spoil it is war, and we are widely remote from 
war.” 

In order to get rid of the man Frohman consented to 
a modest investment. When he got to Washington the 
first thing that greeted him was the announcement that 
we were on the verge of war with Mexico. 

William Harris once gently remonstrated with Froh- 
man for such lavish expenditure of money. 

"It’s simply awful, Charley, the way you spend 
money,” he said. 

Frohman smiled and said: 

"It would be awful if I lost a finger or a foot, but 
spending money on the things that you want to do 
and enjoy doing is never money wasted.” 

At one time he owed a great deal of money to actors 
and printers, but he always scorned all suggestions that 
he go through bankruptcy and wipe these claims out, 
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like Paul Potter, Haddon Chambers, William Gillette, 
and Augustus Thomas, came and talked over plays and 
productions. Plcre, too, he kept vigil on the snowy 
night when London was to pass judgment on the first 
production of “Peter Pan” on any stage. 

The way he came to acquire an interest in the White 
Plains house is typical of the man and his methods. 
Dillingham had bought the place. One day Prohman 
and Gillette lunched with hitn there. Frohman was 
immensely taken with the establishment. He liked the 
lawn, the garden, the trees, and the aloofness. The 
three men sat at a round table. Frohman beamed and 
said: 

“This is the place for me. I want to sit at the head 
of this table.” It was his way of saying that he wanted 
to acquire an ownership in it, and from that time on 
he was a co-proprietor. 

With characteristic generosity he insisted upon pay- 
ing two-thirds of the expenses. Then, in his usual lavish 
fashion, he had it remodeled. Pic wanted a porch built. 
Instead of engaging the village carpenter, who could 
have done it very well, he employed the most famous 
architects in the country and spent thirty thousand 
dollars. It was the Frohman way. 

Out of the Frohman ownership of the White Plains 
house came one of the many Frohman jests. Its con- 
duct was so expensive that Frohman one day said to 
Dillingham, “Let’s rent a theater and make it pay for 
the maintenance of the house.” 

Frohman then leased the Garrick,, but instead of 
making money on it he lost heavily. 

The factotum at White Plains was the German Max, 
whom Dillingham had brought over from the Savoy in 
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London, where he was a waiter. Max became the center 
of many amusing incidents. One has already been 
related. 

One night Max secured some fine watermelons. As he 
came through the door with one of them he slipped and 
dropped it. He repeated this performance with the 
second melon. Frohman regarded it as a great joke, 
and roared with laughter. Just then Gillette was an- 
nounced. 

“Now,” said Frohman, quietly, to Dillingham, “we 
will have Max bring in a watermelon, but I want bim 
to drop it.” In order to insure the success of the trick 
they stretched a string at the door so that Max would 
be sure to fall. Then they ordered the melon, and 
Max appeared, bearing it aloft. He fell, however, be- 
fore he got to the string, and the joke was saved. 

All this jest and joke was part of the game of life 
as Frohman played it. Whatever the cost, there is no 
doubt that the charming white-and-green cottage up 
in the Westchester valley gave him hours of relaxation 
and ease that were among the pleasantest of his life. 

This house at White Plains was indirectly the means 
through which Dillingham branched out as an indepen- 
dent manager. At this time he was in Frohman’s em- 
ploy. One day he said to himself : 

“This establishment is costing so much that I will 
have to send out some companies of my own.” 

He thereupon got “The Red Mill,” acquired Mont- 
gomery and Stone, and thus began a new and brilliant 
managerial career. No one rejoiced over Dillingham’s 
success more than Frohman. When Dillingham opened 
his Globe Theater in New York Frohman addressed a 
cable to “Charles Dillingham, Globe Theater, U. S, A.” 
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It is a curious fact about Charles Prohman that 
though he had millions of dollars at stake, he was never 
a defendant in litigation. Yet through him foreign 
authors were enabled to protect their plays from the 
customary piracy by the memorization of parts. It 
used to be accepted that if a man went to a play and 
memorized its speeches he could produce it without 
paying royalty. N. S. Wood did this with a play called 
“The World,” that Prohman produced. He took the 
matter to court as a test case and won. 

Charles was not good at remembering people’s names 
or their addresses. This is why he was much dependent 
upon his stenographers. . His secretary in England, Miss 
Prances Slater, was so extraordinary in anticipating his 
words that he always called her “The Wonder.” He 
used to say: 

“Miss Slater, I want to write to the man around the 
corner,” which turned out to be Arthur Boucher, the 
manager of the Garrick Theater, which was not really 
around the comer; but when the subject of the letter 
came to be dictated. Miss Slater knew whom he meant. 
He would never express any surprise on these occasions 
when the letter handed him to sign contained the right 
name and address. He seemed to take it as a matter 
of course. 

One day Prohman entered his London office and said 
to Lestocq: 

“You would never guess where I have just come from. 
I have been to your Westminster Abbey.” 

Lestocq expressed surprise, whereupon Prohman con- 
tinued : 
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“Yes, I just walked in and spoke to a man in a gown 
and said, ‘Where is Mr. Irving buried?’ He showed me, 
and I stood there for a few minutes, said a couple of 
things, and came on here.’’ 

Frohman’s office at the Empire Theater was charac- 
teristic of the man himself. It was a room of con- 
siderable proportions, with the atmosphere of a study. 
It was lined with rather low book-shelves, on which 
stood the bound copies of the plays he had produced. 
Interspersed was a complete set of Lincohi’s speeches 
and letters. 

On one side was a large stone fireplace; in a corner 
stood a grand piano; the center was dominated by a 
simple, flat-topped desk, across which much of the 
traffic of the American theater passed. 

Near at hand was a low and luxurious couch. Here 
Frohman sat cross-legged and listened to plays. This 
performance was a sort of sacred rite, and was always 
observed behind locked doors. No Frohman employee 
would think of intruding upon his chief at such a 
time. 

Here, as in London, Frohman was surrounded by 
pictures of his stars. Dominating them was J. W. 
Alexander’s fine painting of Miss Adams in “L’Aiglon.” 
On a shelf stood a bust of John Drew. There were por- 
traits of playwrights, too. A photograph of Clyde 
Fitch had this inscription: 

“To C. F. from c. f.” 

There was only one real art object in the office, a 
magnificent marble bust of Napoleon, whom Frohman 
greatly admired. He was always pleased when he was 
told that he looked like the Man of Destiny. 
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His sense of personal modesty was a very genuine 
thing. Shortly before he sailed on the fatal trip he had 
a request from a magazine writer who wanted to write 
the story of his life. He sent back a vigorous refusal 
to co-operate, saying, among other things: 

“It is most obnoxious to me in every way. It is 
forcing oneself on the public so far as I am concerned, 
and I don’t want that, and, besides, they are not in- 
terested. It is only for the great men of our country. 
It is not for me. It looks like check and presumption 
on my part, because it is, and I ask you not to go on 
with it.’’ 

He believed in system. One day he said: 

“We must have on file in our office the complete 
record of every first-class theater in the United States, 
together with the name of every dramatic editor and 
bill-poster.’’ Out of this grew the famous “Theatrical 
Guide” compiled by Julius Cahn. 

Charles always provided special sleepers for his com- 
pany when they had to leave early in the morning. 
He felt that it was an imposition to make the people 
go to bed late after a play and rise at five or six to get 
a train. It not only expressed his kindness, but also 
his good business sense in keeping his people satisfied 
and efficient. 

One of Frohman’s eccentricities was that he never 
carried a watch. On being asked why he never carried 
a timepiece, he replied, tersely, “Everybody else carries 
a watch,” meaning that if he wanted to find out the 
time of day he could do it more quickly by inquiring 
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of his personal or business associates than by looking 
for a watch that he may have forgotten to wind up. 

- “Frohman,” said a friend, “made it a rule in life not 
to do anything that he could hire somebody else to do, 
thus leaving himself all the time possible for those things 
that he alone could do. He probably figured it out that 
if he carried a watch he would be obliged to spend a 
certain amount of time each day winding it. 

“And on the same principle he refused to worry as 
to whether he left his umbrella behind or not, by simply 
not carrying one. If he couldn’t get a cab-^a rare 
occurrence, doubtless, considering the beaten track of 
his travel — ^he preferred to walk in the rain.” 

Some time before his death Frohman said to a dis- 
tinguished dramatist who is one of his closest friends: 

“Whenever I make a rule I never violate it.” 

A visitor to his place at White Plains came away 
after spending a night there, and declared that the “real 
Charles Frohman had three dissipations — ^he anokes 
all day, he reads plays all night, and — ” He stopped. 

“What is it?” was the breathless query. 

“He plays croquet.” 

Frohman had a rare gift for publicity. More than 
once he turned what seemed to be a complete failure 
into success. An experience with “Jane” will reveal 
this side of his versatility. 

The bright little comedy hung fire for a while. One 
reason was that newspaper criticism in New York had 
been rather unfavorable. Conspicuous among the un- 
friendly notices was one in the Hetald which was headed, 
“Jane Won’t Go.” 

Frohman immediately capitalized this fine. He had 
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thousands of dodgers stuck up all over New York. 
They contained three sentences, which read: 

“Jane won't go.” 

Of course not. 

She’s come to stay. 

From that time on the piece grew in popularity and 
receipts and became a success. 

In summing up the qualities that made Frohman 
great, one finds, in the last analysis, that he had two in 
common with J. P. Morgan and the other dynamic 
leaders of men. One was an incisive, almost uncanny, 
ability to probe into the hearts of men, strip away the 
superficial, and find the real substance. 

His experience with Clyde Fitch emphasized this to 
a remarkable degree. Personally no two men could 
have been more opposite. One was the product of 
democracy, buoyant and self-made, while the other rep- 
resented an intellectual, almost effeminate, aristoc- 
racy. Yet nearly from the start Frohman perceived 
the bigness of vision and the profound understanding 
that lurked behind Fitch’s almost superficial exterior. 

In common, too, with Morgan, Roosevelt, and others 
of the same type, Frohman had an extraordinary quality 
of unconscious hypnotism. Men who came to him in 
anger went away in satisfied peace. They succumbed 
to what was an overwhelming and compelling per- 
sonality. 

He proved this in the handling of his women stars. 
They combined a group of varied and conflicting tem- 
peraments. Each wanted a separate and distinct place 
in his affections, and each got it. It was part of the 
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genius of the man to make each of his close associates 
feel that he or she had a definite niche apart. His was 
the perfecting understanding, and no one better ex- 
pressed it than Ethel Barrymore, who said, “To try to 
explain something to Charles Frohman was to insult 
him.” 



XIX 


“why fear death?” 

/^ND now the final phase. 

/y The last years of Charles Frohman’s life were 
racked with physical pain that strained his cour- 
ageous philosophy to the utmost. Yet he faced this 
almost incessant travail just as he had faced all other 
emergencies — ^with composure. 

One day in 1912 he fell on the porch of the house at 
White Plains and hurt his right knee. It gave him con- 
siderable trouble. At first he believed that it was only 
a bad bruise. In a few days articular rheumatism de- 
veloped. It affected all of his joints, and it held him in 
a thrall of agony until the end of his life. 

Shortly after his return to the city (he now lived at 
the Hotel Knickerbocker) he was compelled to take to 
his bed. For over six months he was a prisoner in 
his apartment, suffering tortures. Yet from this pain- 
racked post he tried to direct his large affairs. There 
was a telephone at his bedside, and he used it until 
weakness prevented him from holding the receiver. 

He could not go to the theater, so the theater was 
brought to him. More than one preliminary rehearsal 
was held in his drawing-room. This was particularly 
true of musical pieces. The music distracted him from 
his pain. 
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Though prostrate with pain, his dogged determination 
to keep on doing things held. Barrie sent him the 
manuscript of a skit called “A Slice of Life.” It was a 
brilliant satire on the modem play. Frohman picked 
Ethel Barrymore (who was then playing in “Cousin 
Kate” at the Empire), John Barrymore, and Hattie 
Williams to do it, and the rehearsals were held in the 
manager’s rooms at the Knickerbocker. 

Frohman was as much interested in this one-act piece 
as if it had been a five-act drama. His absorption in it 
helped to divert his mind from the pain that had sadly 
reduced the once rotund body. 

With “A Slice of Life” he introduced another one of 
the many innovations that he brought to the stage. 
The play was projected as a surprise. No announce- 
ment of title was made. The advertisements simply 
stated that Charles Frohman would present “A Nov- 
elty” at the Empire Theater at eight o’clock on a cer- 
tain evening. 

Frohman was unable to attend the opening perform- 
ance, so he wrote a little speech which was spoken by 
William Seymour. The speech was rehearsed as care- 
fully as the play. A dozen times the stage-director 
delivered it before his chief, who indicated the various 
phrases to be emphasized. 

It was during the era of the New Theater when 
the so-called “advanced drama” was much ex- 
ploited. Frohman had little patience with this sort of 
dramatic thing. The little speech conveys some- 
thing of his satirical feeling about the millionaire- 
endowed theatrical project which was then agitating 
New York. 

Here is the speech as Frohman wrote it: 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: — My appearance here 
to-night is by way of apology. I am here repre- 
senting Mr. Charles Frohman — you may have 
heard of him — the manager of this theater, the 
Empire. 

His idea in announcing a novelty in connec- 
tion with Miss Barrymore' s play, “Cousin Kate," 
was really for the purpose of getting you here once 
in time for the ringing up of the curtain. This will 
be a special performance of a play to be given by 
a few rising members of the School of Acting 
connected with this theater, the Empire, of which 
he is proud — very proud. It is not an old modern 
play, but what is called to-day “The Advanced 
Drama," made possible _ here to-night by the mo- 
mentary holiday of the New Theater, and it is 
called “A Slice of Life." 

During those desperate days •when, like Heinrich 
Heine, he seemed to be lying in a “mattress grave,” 
his dauntless humor never forsook him, as this little 
incident will show: Some years previous, Gillette suf- 
fered a breakdown from overwork. When the actor- 
playwright went to his home at Hartford to recuperate 
his sister remonstrated with him. 

“You must stop work for a long while,” she said. 

That man Frohman is killing you. ’ ’ Gillette afterward 
told Frohman about it. 

Frohman now lay on a bed of agony, and Gillette 
came to see him. The sick man remembered the epi- 
sode of the long ago, and said, weakly, to his visitor; 

“Gillette, tell your sister that you are killing me.” 

With the martyrdom of incessant pain came a ripen- 
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ing of the man’s character. Frohman developed a great 
admiration for Lincoln. Often he would ask Gillette 
to read him the famous “Gettysburg Address.’’ Simple, 
haunting melodies like “The Lost Chord” took hold of 
him. Marie Doro was frequently summoned to play 
it for him on the piano. Although his courage did not 
falter, he looked upon men and events with a larger and 
deeper philosophy. 

During that first critical stage of the rheumatism he 
sank very low. His two devoted friends, Dillingham 
and Paul Potter, came to him daily. Each had his regu- 
lar watch. Dillingham came in the morning and read 
and talked with the invalid for hours. He managed to 
bring a new story or a fresh joke every day. 

Potter reported at nine in the evening and remained 
until two o’clock in the morning, or at whatever hour 
sleep came to the relief of the sick man. One of the 
compensations of those long vigils was the phonograph. 
Frohman was very fond of a tune called “Alexander’s 
Rag-Time Band.” The nurse would put this record in 
the machine and then leave. When it ran out. Potter, 
who never could learn how to renew the instrument, 
simply turned the crank again. There were many nights 
when Frohman listened to this famous rag-time song 
not less than twenty times. But he did not mind it. 

In his illness Frohman was Hke a child. He was 
afraid of the night. He begged Potter to tell him stories, 
and the author of so many plays spun and unfolded 
weird and wonderful tales of travel and adventure. 
Like a. child, too, Frohman kept on saying, “More, 
more,” and often Potter went on talking into the dawn. 

Potter, like all his comrades in that small and devoted 
group of Frohman intimates, did his utmost to shield 
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his friend from hurt. When Frohman launched a new 
play during those bedridden days Potter would wait 
until the so-called “bull-dog” editions of the morning 
papers (the very earliest ones) were out. Then he 
would go down to the street and get them. If the 
notice was favorable he would read it to Frohman. If 
it was unfriendly Potter would say that the paper was 
not yet out, preferring that the manager read the bad 
news when it was broad daylight and it could not inter- 
fere with his sleep. 

The humor and comradeship which always marked 
Frohman’ s close personal relations were not lacking in 
those nights when the life of the valiant little man hung 
by a thread. When all other means of inducing sleep 
failed, Potter found a sure cure for insomnia. 

“Just as soon as I talked to Frohman about my own 
dramatic projects,” he says, “he would fall asleep. So, 
when the night grew long and the travel stories failed, 
and even “Alexander’s Rag-Time Band” grew stale, I 
would start off by saying : ‘ I have a new play in mind. 
This is the way the plot goes.’ Then Frohman’s eyes 
would close; before long he would be asleep, and I 
crept noiselessly out.” 

Occasionally during those long conflicts with pain 
Frohman saw through the glass darkly. His intense 
and constant suffering, for the time, put iron into his 
weU-nigh indomitable soul. 

“I’m all in,” he would say to Potter. “The luck is 
against me. The star system has killed my judgment. 
I no longer know a good play from a bad. The sooner 
they ‘scrap’ me the better.” 

His thin fingers tapped on the bedspread, and, like 
ColonelNewcome, he awaited the Schoolmaster’s final call. 
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“You and I,” he would continue, “have seen our 
period out. What comes next on the American stage? 
Cheap prices, I suppose. Best seats everywhere for a 
dollar, or even fifty cents; with musical shows alone 
excepted. Authors’ royalties cut to ribbons; actors’ 
salaries pared to nothing. Popular drama, bloody, 
murderous, ousting drawing-room comedy. Crook 
plays, shop-girl plays, slangy American farces, nude 
women invading the auditorium as in Paris.” 

“And then?” asked Potter. 

“Chaos,” said he. “Fortunately you and I won’t 
live to see it. Turn on the phonograph and let ‘Alex- 
ander’s Rag-time Band’ cheer us up.” 

He got well enough to walk around with a stick, and 
with movement came a return of the old enthusiasm. 
A man of less indomitable will would have succumbed 
and become a permanent invalid. Not so with Froh- 
man. He even got humor out of his misfortune, be- 
cause he called his cane his “wife.” He became a 
familiar sight on that part of Broadway between the 
Knickerbocker Hotel and the Empire Theater as he 
walked to and fro. It was about aU the walking he 
could do. 

He kept on producing plays, and despite the physical 
hardships under which he labored he attended and con- 
ducted rehearsals. With the pain settling in him more 
and more, he believed himself incurable. Yet less than 
four people knew that he felt that the old titanic power 
was gone, never to return. 

The great war, on whose stupendous altar he was to 
be an innocent victim, affected him strangely. The hor- 
ror, the tragedy, the wantonness of it all touched him 
mightily. Indeed, it seemed to be an obsession with him, 
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and he talked aboiit it constantly, unmindful of the 
fact that the cruel destiny that was shaping its bloody 
course had also marked him. for death. 

Early during the war he saw some verses that made 
a deep impression on him. They were called “In the 
Ambulance,” and related to the experience of a wounded 
soldier. He learned them by heart, and he never tired 
of repeating them. They ran like this: 

“Two rows of cabbages; 

Two of curly greens; 

Two rows of early peas; 

Two of kidney-bean sT 

That’s what he’s muttering, 

Making such a song. 

Keeping all the chaps awake 
The whole night long. 

Both his legs are shot away. 

And his head is light, 

So he keeps on muttering 
All the blessed night: 

“Two rows of cabbages; 

Two of curly greens; 

Two rows of early peas. 

And two of kidney-beans." 

It was Frohman’s intense feeling about the wan' fhati 
led hi m to produce “The Hyphen.” Its rejection by the 
public hurt him unspeakably. Yet he regarded the 
fate of the play as just one more phase of the big game 
of life. He smiled and went his way. 

The rheumatism still oppressed him, but he turned 
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his face resolutely toward the future. War or peace, 
pain or relief, he was not to be deprived of his annual 
trip to England. He was involved in some litigation 
that required his presence in London. Besides, the 
city by the Thames called to him, and behind this call 
was the appeal of old and loved associations. With aU 
his wonted enthusiasm he wrote to his friends at Marlow 
telling them that he was coming over and that he would 
soon be in their midst. 

Frohman now made ready for this trip. When he 
announced that he was going on the Lusitania his friends 
and associates made vigorous protest, which he derided 
with a smile. Thus, in the approach to death, just as in 
the path to great success, opposition only made tiim aU 
the more decided. With regard to his sailing on the 
Lusitania, this tenacity of purpose was his doom. 

Whether he had a premonition or not, the fact re- 
mains that he said and did things during the days be- 
fore he sailed which uncannily suggested that the end 
was not unexpected. For one thing, he dictated his 
whole program for the next season before he started. 
It was something that he had never done before. 

When Marie Doro came to his office to say good-by 
he pulled out a little red pocket note-book in which 
he jotted down many things and suddenly said: 

“Queer, but the little book is fuU. There is no room 
for an5d;hing else.” 

Just as he was warned not to produce “The Hyphen,” 
so was he now cautioned by anonymous correspondents 
(and even by mysterious telephone messages) not to 
take the Lusitania. But all this merely tightened his 
purpose. 

He met the danger with his usual jestr On the day 
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before he sailed he went up to bid his old friend and 
colleague, A1 Hayman, good-by. Hayman, like all his 
associates, warned him not to go on the Lusitania. 

“Do you think there is any danger?” asked Frohman. 

“Yes, I do,” I'Cplicd Hayman. 

“Well, I am going, anyhow,” was the answer. 

After he had shaken -hands he stopped at the door 
and said, smilingly; 

“Well, Al, if you want to write to me just address 
the letter care of the German Submarine U 4.” 

Those last days ashore were filled with a strange 
mellowness. Ethel Barrymore came down from Boston 
to see him. They had an intimate talk about the old 
days. When she left him she saw tears in his eyes. 
That night, just as she was about to go on in “The 
Shadow” in Boston, she received this telegram from 
him; 

Nice talk, Ethel. Good-by. C. F. 

The Lusitania sailed at ten o’clock on Saturday 
morning, May i, 1915. Even at the dock Frohman 
could not resist his little joke. When Paul Potter, who 
saw him off, said to him: 

“Aren’t you afraid of the TJ boats, C. F.?” 

“No, I am only afraid of the I O U’s,” was the 
reply. 

In his farewell steamer letter to Dillingham, written 
as the huge ship was plowing her way down the bay, 
he drew a picture of a submarine attacking a trans- 
atlantic liner. The last lines he wrote on the boat were 
prophetic of his fate. Ann Murdock had sent him a 
large steamer basket in the shape of a ship. The lines 
to her, brought back by the ship’s pilot, were: 
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The little ship you sent is more wonderful 
them the big one thcit tukes me away from you. 

Like most of his distingtiished fellow-voyagers, and 
they included Charles Klein, Elbert Hubbard, Justus 
Miles Forman, and Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Frohman had 
frequently traveled on the Lusitania. By a curious 
coincidence he had once planned to use her sister ship, 
the Mauretania, for one of his daring innovations. He 
had a transatlantic theater in mind. In other words, he 
proposed to produce whole plays on shipboard. He 
took over a small company headed by Marie Doro to 
try out the experiment. Early on the voyage Miss 
Doro succumbed to seasickness and the project was 
abandoned. 

The last journey of the Lusitania was uneventful until 
that final fateful day. Frohman had kept to his cabin 
during the greater part of the trip. He was still suffer- 
ing great pain in his right knee, and walked the deck 
with difficulty. Occasionally he appeared in the smok- 
ing-room, and was present at the ship’s concert on the 
night before the end. 

At 2.33 o’clock on the afternoon of May 7th the great 
vessel rode to her death. Eight miles off the Head of 
Kinsale, and within sight of the Irish coast, she was 
torpedoed by a German submarine. She sank in half 
an hour, with frightful loss of life, including more than 
a hundred Americans. 

Frohman’ s hour was at hand, and he met it with the 
smiling equanimity and unflinching courage with which 
he had faced every other crisis in his life. When the 
crash came he was on the upper promenade deck. He 
had just come from his luncheon and was taUdng with 
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George Vernon, the brother-in-law of Rita Jolivet, the 
actress, who was also on board. They were now joined 
by Captain Scott, an Englishman on his way from 
India to enlist. When Miss Jolivet reached them Froh- 
man was smoking a cigar and was calm and apparently 
undisturbed. 

Scott went below to get some life-belts. He returned 
with only two. He had started up with three, but gave 
one to a woman on the way. Miss Jolivet had provided 
herself with a belt. 

Scott started to put one of the life-preservers on 
Frohman, who protested. Finally, with great reluctance, 
he acquiesced. There was no belt left for Scott. Froh- 
man insisted that he get one, whereupon the soldiersaid: 

“If you must die, it is only for once.” 

There was a responsive look and a whimsical smile on 
Frohman’ s face at this remark. He kept on smoking. 
Then he started to talk about the Germans. “I didn’t 
think they would do it,” he said. He was apparently 
the most unruffled person on the ship. 

The great liner began to lurch. Frohman now said 
to Miss Jolivet : 

“You had better hold on the rail and save your 
strength.” 

The ship’s list became greater; huge waves rolled up, 
carr3dng wreckage and bodies on their crest. Then, with 
all the terror of destruction about him, Frohman said to 
his associates, with the serene smile still on his face; 

“Why fear death? It is the most beautiful adventure 
of life.” 

Instinctively the four people moved closer together, 
they joined hands by a common impulse, and stood 
awaiting the end. 
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The ship gave a sudden lurch; once more a mighty 
green cliff of water came rushing up, bearing its tide of 
dead and debris; again Frohman started to say the 
speech that was to be his valedictory. He had hardly 
repeated the first three words — “Why fear death?” — 
when the group was engulfed and all sank beneath the 
surface of the sea. 

No situation of the thousands that he had created in 
the theater was so vividly or so unaffectedly dramatic 
as the great manager’s own exit from the stage of life. 
Smilingly he had made his way through innumerable 
difficulties; smilingly and with the highest heroism he 
met his fate. 

The only survivor of the quartet that stood hand in' 
hand on those death-cluttered decks was Miss Jolivet, 
and it was she who told the story of those last thrilling 
minutes. 

Charles Frohman’s body was recovered the next day 
and brought to Queenstown. A fortnight later it reached 
New York. On the casket was the American flag that 
the dead man had loved so well. Though princes of 
capital, famous playwrights, and international authori- 
ties on law and art went down with him, the loss of 
Frohman overshadowed all others. In the eyes of the 
world, the loss of the Lusitania was the loss of Charles 
Frohman. 

His noble and eloquent final words, so rich with 
courageous philosophy, not only joined the category of 
the great farewells of all time, but wherever read or 
uttered will give humanity a fresher faith with which to 
meet the inevitable. In a supreme moment of the most 
colossal drama that human passion ever staged, fate 
literally hurled him into the universal lime-light to enact 
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a part that gave him an undying glory. The shyest of 
men became the world’s observed. 

The last tribute to Charles Prohman was the most 
remarkable demonstration of sorrow in the history of the 
theater. The one-time barefoot boy of Sandusky, Ohio, 
who had projected so many people into eminenc; and 
who had himself hidden behind the rampart of his 
own activities, was widely mourned. 

The principal funeral services were held at the Temple 
Emanu-El in New York. Here gathered a notable 
assemblage that took reverent toll of all callings and 
creeds. It was proud to do honor to the man who had 
achieved so much and who had died so heroically. 

At the bier Augustus Thomas delivered an eloquent 
address that fittingly summed up the life and purpose 
of the greatest force that the English-speaking theater 
has yet known. Among other things he said: 

“A wise man counseled, ‘Look into your heart and 
write’: ‘C. F.’ looked into his heart and listened. He 
had that quoted quality of genius that made him believe 
his own thought, made him know that what was true 
for him in his private heart was true for all mankind. 
That was the secret of his power. It was the golden 
key to both his understanding and expression. 

“He was a fettered and a prisoned poet, often in his 
finest moments inarticulate. Working in the theater 
with his companies and stars, with the women and the 
men who knew and loved him, he accomplished less by 
word than by a radiating vital force that brought them 
into his intensity of feeling. In his social intercourse 
and comradeship, telling a dramatic or a comic story, 
at a certain pressure of its progress where other men 
depend on paragraphs and phrases he coined a near- 
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word and a sign, and by a graphic and exalted panto- 
mime ambushed and captured our emotions. 

“His mind was clear and tranquil as a mountain late, 
its quiet depths reflecting all the varied beauty of the 
bending skies. He had the gift of epitome. The men 
who knew him best valued his estimate, not only of 
the things in his own profession, but of any notable 
event or deed or tendency. Often his spontaneous 
comment on a cabled utterance or act laid stress upon 
the word or moment that next day served as captions 
for the significant review. The printed thought of the 
leading statesman, the outlook of the financier, the de- 
cision of the commanding soldier, or the vision of the 
poet found kinship in his sympathy, not because he 
strove tiptoe to apprehend its elevation, but because his 
spirit was native to that plane.” 

Coincident with the New York funeral, services were 
held at Los Angeles at the instigation of Maude Adams; 
at San Francisco under the sponsorship of John Drew; 
at Tacoma at the behest of Billie Burke; at Providence 
under the direction of Julia Sanderson, Donald Brian, 
and Joseph Cawthorn. Thus a nation-wide chain of 
grief linked the stars of the Frohman heaven. 

Nor did foreign lands fail to render homage to the 
memory of Charles Frohman. A memorial was held at 
St.-Martins-in-the-Fields, in London, almost within 
stone’ s-throw of the Duke of York’s Theater, in which 
he took so much pride. In the presence of a distin- 
guished company that included the chivalry and flower 
of the British theater, the sub-deacon of St. Paul’s 
conducted services for the self-made American who had 
risen from advance-agent to be the theatrical master 
of his times. 
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In Paris the French Society of Authors eulogized the 
man who had been their symi)aihc-tic envoy and sincere 
sponsor at the throne of American appreciation. 

Thus fell the curtain on Charles Frohman. As in life 
he had joined two continents by the bonds of his daring 
and courageous enterprise, so on his death did those 
two worlds unite to do him honor. He had not lived 
in vain. 



Hath home his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking offi. 

— “Macbeth,’^ I, vii. 
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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES FROHMAN 

jr T NLIKE many men of achievement, Charles Frohman 

# / was not a prolific letter-writer. He avoided letter- 
writing whenever it was possible. When he could not 
convey his message orally he resorted to the telegraph. 
Letters were the last resort. 

He had a sort of constitutional objection to long letters. 
The only lengthy epistles that ever came from him were 
dictated and referred to matters of business. They aU have 
one quality in common. As soon as he had concluded the 
discussion of the topic in mind he would immediately tell 
about the fortunes of his plays. He seldom failed to make a 
reference to the business that Maude Adams was doing (for 
her immense success was very dear to his heart), and he 
always commented on his own strenuous activities. He liked 
to talk about the things he was doing. 

The really intimate Frohman letters were always written 
by hand on scraps of paper, and were short, jerky, and epi- 
grammatic. Most of these were written, or rather scratched, 
to intimates like James M. Barrie, Paul‘ Potter, and 
Haddon Chambers. 

As indicated in one of the chapters of this book, Frohman 
delighted in caricature. To a few of his friends he would 
send a humorous cartoon instead of a letter. He caricatured 
whatever he saw, whether riding on trains or eating in restau- 
rants. If he wanted a friend to dine with him he would 
sketch a rough head and mark it ^'Me”; then he would 
draw another head and label it “You.” Between these heads 
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he would make a picture of a table, and under it scrawl, 
“Knickerbocker, Friday, 7 o'clock." 

Frohman seldom used pen and ink. Most of his letters 
were written with the heavy blue editorial pencil that he 
liked to use. He wrote an atrocious hand. His only com- 
petitor in this way was his close friend Barrie. The general 
verdict among the people who have read the writing of both 
men is that Frohman took the palm for illegible chirography . 

Frohman could pack a world of meaning into his letters. 
To a fellow-manager who had written to Boston to ask if he 
had seen a certain actress play, he replied: "No, I have had 
the great pleasure of not seeing her act." 

His letters reflect his moods and throw intimate light on 
his character. He would always have his joke. To William 
Collier, who had sent him a box for a play that he was doing 
in New York, he once wrote: "I do not think I will have 
any difficulty in finding your theater, although a great many 
new theaters have gone up. Many old ones have ‘gone 
up' too.” 

His swift jugglery with words is always manifest. To Alfred 
Sutro he sent this sentence notifying him that his play was to 
go into rehearsal: “The die is cast — ^but not the play." 

Through his letters there shines his uncompromising rule 
of life. Writing to W. Lestocq, his agent in London, in ref- 
erence to the English failure of "Years of Discretion," he 
said: "It is a failure, and that is the end of it. You can’t 
get around failure, so we must go on to something else.” 

The number of available Frohman letters is not large. 
The following, gathered from various sources, will serve to 
indicate something of their character: 

To an English author whose play, a weak one, was rapidly Jailing: 

No; it is not the war that is affecting your business. 
It is the play — ^nothing else. 

To Cyril Maude, whose penmanship is notably indecipherable: 

I can’t read your handwriting very well; but I wonder 
if you can read my typewriting. Just pretend I typed 
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this myself. . . . Speaking of hits, Granville Barker ar- 
rived yesterday, and the city suddenly became terribly 
cold — awful weather. Barker will do well. 

To Haddon Chambers: 

Last night we produced Driven'' against your judg- 
ment. The press not favorable. But still I’m hoping. 

To a colleague: 

I announced Driven " as a comedy. Next day I called 
it a play. But soon I may caU it off. 

To W. Lestocq: 

The American actors over here are worried about so 
many English actors in our midst. I employ both 
kinds — ^that is, I want good actors only. 

To an English author: 

As to conditions here being bad for good plays; that 
is a joke. The distressful business is for the bad plays 
that I and other managers sometimes produce. 

To one of his managers: 

Do not use the line '‘The World-Famous Tri-Star 
Combination.” Just say "The Great Three-Star Com- 
bination.” It is easier to understand. And all will be 
well. 

To one of his managers who spoke of the superiority of an 
actress who had replaced another about to retire to private life: 

But now that her -stage life is over we should remem- 
ber her years of good work. She had a simple, childish, 
fairy-like appeal. I write this to you to express my 
feeling for one who has left our work for good, and I 
can think now only of pleasant memories. I want you 
to feel the same. 

To an English author, January, 1915: 

Over here they say the real heroes of the year are the 
managers that dare produce new plays. 
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To a business colleague about a singing comedian who was 
laid up with a serious illness: 

I am sorry he is sick. But that was a rotten thing for 
him to do — ^to steal our song. I suppose he is better. 
Only the good die young. 

To Marie Doro: 

I saw you in the picture play. It and you were fine. 
What a lot of money you make! When I return from 
London I’m going to see if I can earn $io a day to play 
in some of the screens. We are all going up to the 
Atlantic Ocean Island to see them taking you in the 
“White Pearl” pictures. 

Refusing to go to a public banquet: 

That’s the first free thing that has been offered me 
this year. But there are three things my physician for- 
bids me from doing — to eat, drink, or talk. 

To a manager: 

There are no bad towns — only bad plays! 

On hearing that an actress in his employ had reflected on his 
management: 

In this message I am charged with neglecting your in- 
terests. This is a shock to me, because when one neglects 
his trust, he is dishonest. This is the first time I have 
ever been so accused, and I am wondering if you inspired 
the message. I think it important that you should know. 

Being adjured by one of the family to take more exercise: 

I drove out to Richmond. Then I waUced a mile. 
Now I hope you’ll be satisfied. 

To his sisters Qie lived then at the Waldorf, but joined the family 
at a weekly dinner up-town): 

I am sending you a cook-book by Oscar of this hotel. 
You may find some use for it. 
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When he came to the next weekly dinner he was offered 

several choice dishes prepared from Oscar’s recipes. “I see 

my mistake,” he said. “I wanted my usual home dinner. 

You give me what I receive all the time at the hotel.” 

To Alfred Sutro, in London: 

Give us something full of situations, and we will give 
you a bully time again in America. 

To William Seymour ^ his stage-manager, about a performance 
of one of his plays: 

When you rehearse to-day will you try and get the 
old woman out of too much crying; get some smiles, and 
stop her screwing up her face every time she speaks. Of 
course, it’s nervousness, but it looks as if she were ill. 

To one of his associates: 

Miss Adams’s receipts last week in Boston were the 
largest in the history of Boston theaters or an3rwhere — 
$23,000. But I had some others which I won’t tell you 
about. 

To an English author in iQij: 

At present the taste is ‘'down with light plays, down 
with literary plays.” They want plays with dramatic 
situations, intrigue, sex conflict. There is no use in giving 
the public what it does not want and what they ought 
to have. I am just finding that out, with much cost. 

To a French agent: 

It seems a little reckless to be asked to pay $2,500 for 
the privilege of reading a new French play. The author 
seems to want to get rich quickly. I would be willing 
to add to his wealth if he has something that can be 
produced without such a preliminary penalty. 

To W. Lestocq: 

When one talks to an English author about ''Diplo- 
macy,” he says, “Oh, that’s a theatrical play!” I wish 
I could get another like it. 
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To an English manager: 

A hundred theaters here are a few too many. Houses * 
have closed on a Saturday night without any warning. 
Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia have been better. 
You see we have this wonderful country to fall back 
on, which makes it different from London. 

To an author in London: 

What you say is quite true; a good play is a good play; 
but the difficulty I find is to ascertain through the public 
and the box-office what they think is a good play. Our 
opinion is only good for ourselves. But give me a 
dramatic play and 111 put it at once to the test. 

To Hubert Henry Davies, the dramatist, during an interim 0 } 
that author's activities: 

It grieves me when I can't get your material going, 
especially as I want to come over as soon as I can and 
get one of those nice lunches in your nice apartment. 

To the manager of an up-state New York theater regarding an 
impending firsUnight performance: 

I hope we shall draw a representative audience the 
first night. I know audiences with you are sometimes 
a little reluctant about first nights. I can't understand 
this myself. In my opinion there is an extra thrill for 
them in the experience of a first performance, as it is a 
special event. 

To Granville Barker, January, IQI3: 

I am very jealous of the Barrie plays, and I do want 
them for my own theater for revivals. ... I hear such 
good reports about your Shakespearian work that I am 
awfully pleased. I have had a Marconi from Shake- 
speare himself, in which he speaks highly of what you 
have done for his work. I am sure this will be as gratify- 
ing to you as it is to me. 
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Alluding to his painful rheumatism in a letter to George Ed- 
wardes, the producer. y in Englandy January y iqij: 

I can’t run twelve yards, but I can drink a lot of that 
bottled lemonade of yours when I get over. In fact at 
the moment I think that is the best thing running in 
London. 

In February y ipij, Frohman made frequent trips to Baltimore 
to rehearse and superintend the production of his plays in 
that city. He has this to say of Baltimore in a letter to Tunis 
F. Deany manager of a theater there: 

I was glad to have an opportunity of seeing your fine 
theater, for I have decided on a very important produc- 
tion with one of our leading stars there next season. So 
that I shall spend a week in Baltimore. I like that. 
There is no one living in Baltimore that has a greater 
regard for that fine, dignified city. I have had it for 
years, and with the beautiful theater and my feeling for 
Baltimore and you at the head of that theater, I am look- 
ing forward with pleasure to coming to you next season. 

Frohman was simple, direct, and forcible in his criticism of 
plays. In rejecting a French play, he wrote to Michael 
Morton in defense of his judgment. New York, February, 
1913: 

I was awfully glad you made arrangements for the 
play, the one I don’t like, and I hope the other fellow is 
right. These three-cornered French plays are going to 
^have a hard time over here in the future unless they con- 
"^tain something that is pretty big, novel, or human. The 
guilty wife is a joke here now, and they have lots of fun 
when they play these scenes in these plays. The Ameri- 
can and English play is different. They get there quicker 
in a different manner instead of the old-fashioned scheme. 
Of course, French plays, as you say, may be laid in Eng- 
land and in America. I understand that. Biit even 
then it seems to be about the same as if they were in 
France. 
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His brief y epigrammatic style of criticism is evident in a letter 
to Charles B, Dillinghamy wherein he speaks of a certain play 
under consideration: 

I think the end of the play is not good. It is that 
old-time stand-around-with-a-glass-of-wine-in-your-hand 
and wish success to the happy people. 

Extracts from an interview with Frohman which he wrote for the 
London paperSy Marchy IQ13: 

There will be no change in my work of producing for 
the London stage. I shall continue to do so at my own 
theaters or with other London managers just as long as 
I am producing on any stage, and I fear that will be for 
a long time yet, as I am younger now than I was twenty 
years ago. 

Prior to his departure for England he wrote the following to 
John Drew in Marchy X913: 

Thanks for your fine letter. It is like this, John: I 
hope to get off next week, but I don't seem to be able 
to get the accommodations I want on either one of the 
steamers that I should like to travel on, and that sail 
next week. I need a little special accommodation on 
account of my leg, which still refuses to answer my call 
and requires the big stick. 

To Alfred SutrOy in January y ipij, on the current taste in plays: 

These American plays with thieves, burglars, detectives, 
and pistols seem to be the real things over here just now. 
None of them has failed. 

Memorandum for his office-boy, Peter, for a week's supply of 
his favorite drinks: 

Get me plenty of orange-juice, lemon soda, ginger ale, 
sarsaparilla, buttermilk. 

To Alfred Sutro, 1913: 

Haddon Chambers sails to-day. You may see him 
before you see this. He leaves behind him what I think 
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will give him many happy returns (box-office) of the sea- 
son, as Miss Barrymore is doing so well with his ‘'Tante/' 


To W. Lestocq, concerning one of his leading London actresses: 

Miss Titheridge is all right, as I wrote Morton, if her 
emotions can be kept down, and if she can try to make 
the audience act more, and act less herself. 

To Michael Morton regarding an actress: 

She needs to be told that real acting is not to act, but 
to make the audience feel, and not feel so much herself. 

To the editor of a popular monthly magazine upon its first 
birthday: 

I understand that your September issue will be made 

to mark 's first birthday. Judging from your 

paper your birthday plans miss the issue; because 

becomes a year younger every September. I do not 
congratulate you even upon this fact; because you can- 
not help it. I do not congratulate your readers because 
they get your paper so very cheap. I do congrattdate 
myself, however, for calling attention to these wonderful 
facts. 

To W. Lestocqy referring to a statement made by R. C. Cartony 
the dramatist: 

I don’t quite understand what he means by “holding 
up” the play. Over here it is a desperate expression — 
one that means pistols and murder, and all that, I pre- 
sume it means something different in London, where 
Carton lives. 

To Mrs. C. C. Cushingy the playwrighty declining an invitation: 

It is impossible to come and see you because I haven’t 
got Cottage No. 4, but I’ve got Cell No. 3 on the stage 
of the Empire Theater, where I am passing the summer 
months. 
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Even Frohman's cablegrams reflected his humor. In igij 
Billie Burke was ill at Carlsbad, so he cabled her some cheering 
message nearly every day. Here is a sample: 

Drove past your house to-day and ran over a dog. 
Your brother glared at me. 

When Blanche Bates's first baby was born (she was at her 
country house near Ossming at the time ) , Frohnian sent her 
this message: 

Ossining has now taken its real place among the 
communities of the country. Congratulations. 

To Alfred Sutro, January, IQ13: 

I was glad to hear from you. First let me strongly 
advise you to take the comedy side for the Alexander 
play, I honestly believe, unless it is something enormous, 
and for big stars and all that, the other side is no good 
any more. For the present, anyway, I speak of my own 
country. The usual serious difficulties between a hus- 
band and wife of that class — really they laugh at here 
now, instead of touching their emotions. They have 
gone along so rapidly. Take my advice in this matter, 
do! I am glad you have dropped that scene from the 
third act of your Du Manner play. 

Now that I am back to town I intended writing you 
about it. I assure you I had a jolly good time for the 
first two acts of that farce, and I can see Gerald Du 
Maurier aU through it. The third act worries me for 
this country, as I wrote you. But the performance may 
change all this. It is so difficult to judge farcical work 
where it is so thoroughly English in its scene that I 
speak of to get any idea from the reading of it for 
this country. Ever^hing is going along splendidly. 

To Haddon Chambers, March, 1913: 

1 propose, and the troupes dispose! We had a lot 
pf floods and things here which keep us on the move, ox 
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keep our troupes moving so much that I am compelled 
to postpone my sailing until April 12th on the Olympic, 
which makes it just a little later when I have the joy 
of seeing you. My best regards. 

To Richard Harding Davis, July, ipij: 

All right, we'll fix the title. I am glad they are asking 
about it. About people, they all seem to want Collier 
salaries. As you have chiefly character parts, and they 
are so good, I think it would be a good idea for us to create 
a few new stars through you, and 

Yours truly, 

Charles Prohman. 


To George Edwardes, July, IQ13: 

First, I am glad to hear that you are away giving your 
heart a chance. I am back here trying to give my 
pocket-book a chance. 

To William Collier, September, IQ13: 

All right, all arranged, Thursday night in New York; 
Monday and Tuesday in Springfield, Massachusetts. I 
shall leave here Monday ready to meet the performance 
and anything else! I hope ah is well. 

To Viola Allen, September, IQ13: 

I was awfully glad to get your letter. First let me 
say you had better come to see “Much Ado About 
Nothing” this Saturday, because it is the last week. We 
withdraw it to-morrow night and produce a new pro- 
gram at once. “Much Ado” wouldn't do for more 
than two weeks. After that it fell. Of course I find on 
Broadway it is quite impossible to run Shakespeare to 
satisfying “star” receipts. So come along to-morrow if 
you can. It would be fine to have you, and fine to have 
some of the original members of the Empire company 
to play in this house, and I should like it beyond words. 
I don't, however, believe in that sex-against-sac play. 
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In these great days of the superiority of woman over 
mere man I don’t think it would do. 

Referring to a young actress he wished to secure, he writes to 
Col. Henry W. Savage in January, 1913: 

My dear Colonel: I want to enter on your works in 

this way. You have a girl called . I know she 

is very good, because I have never seen her act, but I 
understand she is not acting just as you want her to, 
and therefore not playing, either because she is laying 
off, or that you have stopped her from playing. I have 
a part for which I could use this girl. Will you let me 
have her, and in that way do another great wrong by 
doing me a favor? If she doesn’t, or you do not wish her 
to play, perhaps it would be as much satisfaction to you 
if you thought you were doing me a favor and let her 
play in my company as if she were not playing at all. 
My best regards, and I hope this letter will not add much 
to the many pangs of the season to you. 

To Sir James M . Barrie, October, 1913: 

As I wrote you, I felt we had a good opportunity here 
under the conditions here, and I produced your '‘The 
Dramatists Get What They Want” last night. It went 
splendidly with the audiences, and has very good press. 
Of course the class of first-night audience that we had 
last night understood it. The censor is a new thing over 
here. The general public don’t understand it, and it 
may on that account not make so strong an impression 
on further audiences. However, that is all right. I am 
delighted with the way it went, and you would have been 
delighted had you been present. I think the press was 
very good when you consider the subject is so new to us. 
The three plays have all, I assure you, been nicely done, 
well produced and cast, and you would be pleased with 
them as I am pleased in having had them to produce. 
It helped considerably with plays that would not have 
made much of an impression without them. It has 
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helped the general business of these plays, which, al- 
though it is not great, is good, and makes a fair average 
every week. It is chiefly what you would call “stall'* 
business. “The Will” has been a fine thing for John 
Drew, and he is very happy in it. He has made a very 
deep impression indeed. I think the part with the 
changes of character as played by him has made it really 
a star part. If you have any more of them, send them 
along. 


To W. Somerset Maugham, October, igis: 


Regarding the first act of “The Land of Promise,” 
this is what I think, and maybe you will think the same, 
and, if you do, give me a good speech. Send it as soon 
as you can. I think that we should have a different 
ending to the first act, uplifting the ending. After the 
girl tells about her brother being married, wouldn’t it 
be a good idea for her to say something like this, in your 
own language, of course: “Canada! Canada! You are 
right.” (Turning to Miss Pringle), “England, why 
should I stay in England? I’m yoimg, I want gaiety, 
new life. Then why not go to a young country where 
all is life and gaiety and sunshine and joy and youth — 
the land of promise, the land for me?” Remember, in 
the last act she speaks of all she expected to find and 
how different the realization. This new idea of the end 
of the first act will help this speech, I think. And besides 
uplifting the ending, gives the great contrast we want 
to show in the play and is driven into the minds the : 
audience at the end of the first act. Give the girl a^good 
uplifting speech at the end of the first act, instep of a' 
downward one. That is what I mean. Theirafte ijat- 


we get the contrast of the countries. I hope (dear: 
and you will understand what I mean. ir ^ 


To J- E. Dodson, October, 1913: ^ r: if ^ 

My greatest regret is that my profession tafe me^o 
Baltimore on the day that you are giving the^hmerTat 
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the Lotus Club to my friend Cyril Maude. It would 
give me the greatest pleasure to eat his health with you. 
I rejoice that you are giving recognition on his first 
arrival here in New York to such a sincere actor and such 
a real man. He belongs to all countries. 

To H addon Chambers, June, igii: 

Had a fine trip over. Found it hot here. Started in 
building your scenery. Am only dropping you a line 
because I want to ask you, while I think of it, if you will 
get a copy of that special morning dress that Gerald 
wears at the beginning of the second act, for Richard Ben- 
nett. I think it would be a good idea to bring it over. 
Bennett is not quite as tall as Du Maurier and just a 
bit thicker, and as it is a sort of loose dress there will 
be no difficulty in fitting it here. 

Now our cast is in good shape for your play, and I am 
very pleased with it. We have an asylum full of children 
awaiting your selection on your arrival. 

To Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, August, iqix: 

The man I selected to produce your play is Charles 
Frohman. He is not only good at producing plays that 
have never been staged before, but he likes your play 
thoroughly. He has made such a careful study of it 
that he believes that he knows it in every detail. He 
feels confident of his ability to handle it and to make the 
^changes you have made just as he thinks you and your 
public over here would like to have it done. 

To St^ James M, Barrie, London, September, igii: 

rThis win be signed for me, as I am still confined to my 
” b^-~^fi:ghting rheumatism. I thought I would not write 
5you until you return to London. All goes well here. So 
:2af^my new productions have met with success. Miss 
3arrymore began in Mason’s play last night in Trenton, 
. Hew Jersey. The play was well received before a large 
: audi^ce. Miss Adams begins the new season in Buffalo 
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next Monday night. I am hoping within the next two 
weeks to be able to get out on crutches. I have been to 
many rehearsals. They carry me in a Bath chair to and 
from the theater. 

To Somerset Maugham, September, ipii: 

Thanks for yours. I am still down with rheumatism 
— partly on account of the weather, but more especially 
because you are not doing any work. 

To a New York critic, October, igii: 

I hope in two or three weeks to be able to see myself 
as other good critics, like you, would see me— well and 
about again in my various theaters. 

To Sir James M. Barrie, November, igii: 

Your letter was a delight, and it will be fine news for 
Miss Adams. I hope you will send the material as soon 
as you can. Here I am dictating to you from bed; so I 
will be brief. My foot is now tied to a rope which is 
tied to the bed with weights. They are trying to stretch 
the leg. I am hoping that in three or four weeks I may 
be able to sit around. Five months on one's back is 
not good for much more than watching aeroplanes. 

To Sir James M. Barrie, December, igii: 

I was very glad to get your letter. I am still in bed, 
so that I am obliged to dictate this letter to you. The 
manuscript arrived, but found me out of condition to 
read it. I sent it on at once to Maude Adams. She 
telegraphed me how delighted she is with it, and I have 
had a letter from her telling me what a remarkable piece 
of work it is. When she gets back to town I vShall read 
the manuscript. Any plan you work out for London will 
be fine. I should judge, without knowing, that your 
idea for matinees is the best. 

I am hoping that in another month I will be out; I 
am living on that hope. Then I will commence to think 
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about coming over to you. I dare not think of it until 
I once more get out, I am afraid. All this has naturally 
disturbed my London season. I am happy in the thought 
that we will soon have "Peter” on again in London. 
What a difference your plays made to my London season! 

I shall write you again soon. “Peter and Wendy ” is 
fine. My most affectionate remembrances. 

To Sir James M. Barrie, January, igi2: 

I cabled you on receiving your letter because my voice 
was leaving me rapidly. It was a case of a bad throat, 
and I wanted to get some reply to you quickly. My 
throat is better now. I have had about everything, and 
I fear I shall have to keep to my rooms for some time 
to come. I hope to see you around the end of March. 

I think your Sliakcspearian play is a in.ost wonderful 
work. I quite appx'eciate all you say about its chances. 
I rather felt that a Shakespearian novelty of this kind 
would be most striking if produced by Tree on top of 
his newspaper claim of having lost over 40,000 pounds 
on Shakespeare. 

I am all bungled up here. I don’t know cj[uite what 
to do about London this season. As I understood what 
you wanted, I replied as I did. You know how I hate 
to lose any of your work for anybody or anywhere. 
Now you understand. That is splendid about the 
Phillpotts play, and I thank you. I am hoping about the 
Pinero play. I shall be glad to see you. 

This is all the voice I have left for dictation; so I end 
with my best regards. 

To David Belasco, February, igi 2 : 

This is written for me. I am still confined to my 
rooms, and, although able to sit up during the day for 
work, I do not get out in the evening. I was glad to 
hear from you, and I hope you will telephone that you 
win come round any old night that suits you. 

I wish you could play Peter Grimm” up here; I’d 
like to see it. 
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To Sir James M. Barrie, February, igi2: 

I haven’t written yoti because lately I have been 
having a lot of pain. I sent you papers which will tell 
you how wonderfully your fine play — “A Slice of Life”— 
has been received. It has caused a tremendous lot of 
talk; but I just want to tell you that there i.s a 1 :)Solutcly 
no comx^arison, in perfomiance, as the ])lay is given here 
and the way it was given in London. Fine actors, al- 
though the London cast had, my pcx)|)lc lierc seem to 
have a better grasp of what you wanted. They have 
brought it out with a sincerity and intelligence of stroke 
that is quite remarkable, litliel Barrymore never did 
better work. Her emotional breakdown, tears, her 
humiliation — ^when she confesses to her hus])and tliat she 
had been a good woman even l')cfore slic met liiin, all this 
is managed in a keener fashion, and with even a finer 
display of stage pathos than she showed in her fine jicr- 
formance in '‘Mid-Channel.” 

As the husband, Jack Barrymore is cvei*y iiudi a John 
Drew. He feels, and makes the audicsice feel, the 
humiliation of his i,)Osition. When he conf(5Ssc‘s, it is a 
terrible confession, Hattie Williams, in her odd manner, 
imitated Nazimova — as Nazimova would ])lay a buthu-. 

So thesje artists step out into the light - before a 
houseful of great laughter; one hx'ls t.liat they luive 
struck the tme note of what you meant; your play slunild 
have. I think the impossible seriousness of triangle 
scenes in modern plays has betm swept ofl tlie stage 
here— and “A vSlicc of Life” has done it. . . . 

The effect of “A Slice ol: Life” is even greater and 
more general than "The Twelve-Pound Look.” All 
agree that each year you have given our stage» the rvti] 
novelty of its theatrical season. And the finci tiling about 
it is that you have given me the oiiiiortunity of putting 
these before tlie public. 

I am getting along very slowly. 1 am able to do my 
work in my rooms and go on crutches for a couple of 
hours at rehearsals. But always I am in great pain. 
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I hope to see you l)y the end of March. I don’t know 
whether you will shake my hand or my crutch. But I 
expect to be there. We can take up the matters of “A 
Slice of Life,” etc., then. 

I am so delighted about “Peter Pan” this season. I 
am wondering if you have done anything about that 
Shakespeare play, which I believe would be another big 
novelty. 

To Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, March, IQ12: 

Perhaps this will reach you on your return from the 
Continent. I ho|)e you have made a good trip and that 
you arc happy. 

I hoi)e to give you for the “Mind the Paint Girl” 
Miss Billie Burke, who is an enonnous attraction here. 
She played in her little piece from the French last week 
in St. Louis to $15,700. All the way along the line her 
houses are sold out completely before her appearance. 
Her play is only a slight thing — an adaptation from the 
French, but xday-goers seem to have gone wild over her. 
Besides this, she is not otily handsome, but every inch 
the very personification of the “Paint Girl.” Moreover, 
she is a genuinely human actress. It will be a big com- 
bination for me to make— the large cast required for the 
“Paint Girl,” together with this valuable star and your 
great play. 

To John Drew, March, IQ12: 

I am glad to hear from you and to know that you are 
having freezingly cold weather in the South. The joke 
is on the people here. They think you are having such 
nice warm weather. 

I am getting along pretty well. I am about the same 
as when you left me except that there is great excitement 
among my doctors because I can now move my small toe. 

To Sir James M. Barrie, September, iQXj: 

“Half an Hour” has been going splendidly and had 
i fine reception the first night. The majority of the 
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press were splendid indeed, one or two felt an awakening 
to see the change in the work that you have been doing. 
I am awfully pleased the way it came out. I am de- 
lighted to see that you have added another act to the 
'‘Adored One.” That makes it a splendid program 
for Miss Adams. Making it a three-act play is fine for 
this side, as I cabled you. All the Americans coming 
home who have seen your play are delighted with it in 
every way. Hope all is going well. I am leaving to- 
morrow to meet Maude Adams and see the piece that 
she is now playing called “Peter Pan.” I shall be 
away from New York for perhaps a week, and on my 
return I will write you again fully. 

To Alfred Sutro, September, ipii: 

You know how happy your success has made me. 
You know how I longed for it. You know all that so 
thoroughly that words were not necessary. My illness 
prevented me from reading the play. I vshall read it in 
eight or ten days. But it is all understood, and when 
I get up and out I shall fix up all the business. 

John Drew, who is now free of worry concerning his 
new production, is to read “The Perplexed Plusband” 
next week. I shall write you then. But the main thing 
is, we have the success and can talce care of it. And I 
am extremely happy over it. 

To J. A, E. Malone, the London manager, regarding the Ameri- 
can presentation of ''The Girl from Utah'' and its instan- 
taneous success: 

Believe me that the success is due entirely to the 
American mcmbci's, the American work, and, of course, 
the American stars. . . . The English numl;)crs went for 
nothing. In short, the American numbers caught on. 

To Haddon Chambers, in London in xgi4: 

There have been a numlier of failures already, but 
they would have failed if every day was a holiday. 
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There has been just now a new (le])arture here in play- 
writing~a great vSUCCCSwS—^'On 'Prial.’’ '.rihs is by a boy 
twenty-one years t)f age. The scenes are laid in the 
conrt-room, and as the witness gets to the dramatic part 
o£ the story the scone changes and the characters are 
shown to act out the i)rcvious incidents of the story 
that is told in courts and then they go back to the court 
and work tliat way through tlie i)lay. It has been a 
great sensation and is doing great business. 


Concerning one of Iu\s' English procluctions in London ^ he writes 
Dion BouciamU: 

I want on my side to have you understand, however, 
that as far as I am coiu'crned I am kec.'ping the theater 
open for the com|)any and the c'lnployt'es, and not for 
myself. I should have cdosed i)ositivcly if I had not 
my people in mind. That was my only reason. . . . 

To Dion Boucicatilt: 

It seems to me that tliere are too many English actors 
coming over here, and I fear some of them will be in 
distress, because there don’t seem to l)e positions enough 
for all that are coming, and ])eo],)le arc wondering why 
so many are coming instead of enlisting. It might be 
well for you to infomi some of these actors that the 
chances are not so great now, because there are so many 
here on the waiting-list. I use a great many, but I also 
use a great many Americans, as merit is the chief thing. 

To Otis Skinner: 

I felt all that you now feel about the vision effect when 
I saw the dress rehearsal. It looked to me like a magic- 
lantern scene that would be given in the cellar of a 
Sunday-school. 

To Dion Boucicault, October, IQT4: 

I am despondent as to what to do in London. I’d 
rather close. I don’t want to put on things at losses, 
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because I do not wish to send money to cover losses l o 
London now. The rates of exchange arc somet]nn|.j ter- 
rific, and thei^efore I don’t want to be btirdened with this 
extra expense. Twelve pounds on every hundred ] rounds 
is too much for any business man to handle. Ovis* lu'n^ 
we are feeling the effects of the war, l:>ut the big things 
(and I am glad to say I am in some of them) are all right. 

To an English actor abotti to enlist in the army: 

I have your letter. I am awfully soriyg Init. I havern’t 
anything to offer. So therefore I congratulate'. t,hc.' army 
on securing your services. 

Declining an invitation for a public dUmcr: 

I thank you very much for your veay nice iiu'itation 
to be present at tlic dinner, but 1 n^giad, that,, first, 1 
do not speak at dinners, and, next, 1 do not at Uaul diniu*n;. 

One of the lines that Frohnian wrote very often, and uiiiih (ante 
to be somewhat hackneyed^ was to to his gey^eral nuinaeer, Alf 
Hayman. It was: 

Send me a thousand [Kninds to [/oiulon. 

To W. Lestoeq^ in ip'iq, regarding another ntanager: 

I notice that Mr. Z - luas a man who cun stggi for 
royalties I vsend iiim. I woudc'r why Iu‘ c'an’t find etmiv 
one to sign for royalties that arc due nu‘! 

Of a production waiting to come to New ]\)rk: 

Broadway may throw things when we play (hi' piece 
here, still I have failed before on Broadway. 

To James B. Fagan, in lumdon, Deronher, itjie, yefening to 
his production of ''Bella Donna'' in this eonntry: 

Mr. Bryant is giving an ext'rptionallv gned pcaform- 
ance of the part, and is so much taki'n with my t,h('ati*r 
and company that I have the lunvspaprm* wonl that 
he married my star (Nazimeva). 
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To Alfred Suiro, November, 

It seems to mo that a strong luiman [)lay, with good 
characters (and clean), is the thing over lu^rc; and now, 
my dear Sutro, I do l.)elieve that throughout the United 
States a play really requires a star artist, man or woman 
— woman for choice. . . . 

To W. Lcstocq, in November, igT4: 

I have just returned from Chicago, where Miss Adams 
has a very happy and delightful program in “Leonora” 
and “The Ladies' Shakespeare.” “The Ladies' Shake- 
speare” is delightful, but very slight. The little scenes 
that Barrie has written that are si>o]ccn l)efore the cur- 
tain are awfully well received, but the scenes from 
Shakespeare's X)lay when they arc acted are very short 
and the whole thing is played in less than an hour. Miss 
Adams, of course, is delightful in it, and it goes with a 
sparkle with her; and as it is so slight and so much 
Shakespeare and so little Barrie, although the Barrie part 
in front of the curtain is fine, I cannot say how it would 
go with your audiences [referring to the London public]. 
I am happy in the thoitght, however, that Barrie has fur- 
nished Miss Adams with a x)rogram that will last her 
all through the season and well into the summer. 

To Haddon Chambers: 

Hubert Henry Davies’s “Outcast” has made a hit, but 
he really has a wonderful woman — I should say the best 
young emotional actress on the stage— in Miss Fergu- 
son. So he is in for a good thing. 

To Cyril Maude, in Boston, November, IQT4: 

Yours to Chicago has just reached me here in New 
York. As soon as I heard that you were going to write 
me to Chicago I immediately left for New York. 

I am glad you are doing so very big in Boston. They 
say you are going to stay all season. Things are terrible 
with me in London, and the interests I had outside of 
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London have been shocking. I am hoping and believing, 
however, that all will be well again on the little island— 
the island that I am so devoted to. 

In this letter, it is worth adding, Frohman made one of his 
very rare confessions of bad business. He only liked to write 
about his affairs when they were booming. 

To Margaret Mayo Sehvyn, New York, November jo, 1^14: 

I was glad to receive your letter. I have been thinking 
about the revival of the jday you mentioned. In fact, 
the thought has been a long one — three years— but I 
haven't reached it yet. I have been thinking more about 
the new play you are writing for me. I know you now 
have a lot of theaters, a lot of managers, and a lot of 
husbands and things like that, but, all the same, I want 
that play. My best regards. 

Frohman loved sweets. He went to considerable ironble scmic- 
times to get the particular candy he zvanted. Here is a letter 
that he wrote to Williazn Neimnan, then manager of the Maude 
Adams Company, in care of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
St. Paul: 

Will you go to George Smith's Chocolate Works, 6th 
and Robert Streets, St. Paul, and get four packages of 
Smith’s Delicious Cream Patties and send tlieni to me 
to the Knickerbocker Hotel, New York? 

Frohman had his own way of acknowlcdgmg courtesies. A 
London friend, Reginald Nicholsozt, circulation manager of 
the Times, sent him some flowers to the Savoy, lie received 
this reply from the manager, scrazvlcd with blue pencil on a 
sheet of hotel paper: 

A lot of thanks from Savoy Court 8x. 

Frohman’s apartment for years at the Savoy Hotel was 

Savoy Court 81. 
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To Paul Potter, written from the Blacksione, Chicago, in Feb- 
ruary, ipiy: 

Dear Paul: 

I received your tclcpfram, and was glad to get it. The 
sun is shining here and all is well. I hope to see you 
Saturday night at the Knickerbocker. 

C.P. 

This is in every way a typical Charles Prohman personal 
note. He usually had one thing to say and said it in the 
fewest possible words. 

One day Frohnian sent a certain play to his brother Daniel for 
criticism. On receiving an unfavorable estimate of the work 
he wrote him the following memorandmn: 

Who are you and who am I that can decide the finan- 
cial value of this play? The most extraordinary plays 
succeed, and many that deserve a better fate fail; so 
how are wc to know until after we test a play before the 
public? 

In reply to Charles Burnham's invitation to attend the Theatri- 
cal Managers' dinner, he wrote: 

Thank you very much, but my condition is still such 
that my game leg would require at least four scats, and 
as we now have at least several managers to every theater, 
and several theaters in every block, I haven’t the heart 
to accept the needed room, and thus deprive them of 
any. 

Writing to E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, in April, igij, 
he said: 

I wonder why you don’t both sail with me May i 
{Lusitania). As far as I am concerned, when you con- 
sider all the stars I have managed, mere submarines 
make me smile. But most affectionate regards to you 
both. 
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-iting to John Drew, who was willing to frolong hi-' low no 
leason in 

All right. Why a ytnniy, inaii likt* ye n\ c'di'i':; f * m-« ’I a 
on his long tours, I (lon’t know. I fiupi* ff» )•» ! 
on May ist and to ndtini slunilv .il'tcr vmj! irat h >u a 
Y ork. Am in qiiosti of snincthing Imi* v^ai. ( hii li f f ^L 
before you left ga\'t‘ nu^ intieli linpi liiit"., ;. 

using to book his adntciii^us in </ « :iv it urok av;* ,»<■ ^ 

i^its were stiffu'icnb he snnl: 

My stars like week si and:*, Inii tin ye rl.sth ]!*.«■ 
business. 


Haddon Chambers, in Londtot: 

I am hoping to g(‘t off on the lir^ihtnui I* r- e * 
be the best ship to sail t»ii. i shall hr rkib .< « * 

ting to S. F, Nixon, a business t idioiigne, V; 

arrymore in * ‘ 7 li c Shadi m 

You arc quite riglit as (n flu'plav hrin^: u n:hh. ’ h- 
I thought it a gootl idea t«» :.iitav vJi.d a n p • ■ ^ :.s / : , 
American actress of stakaai parP. sht' e. .r., , 

seavSon we will offer a ennirasl, aisl , 

laugh so much that they will hr i.. , 

the theater. vSlie will plav Ihm a. hmtrs, e-. * ’• 

(“OurMiwS. McCliesney") arishetlal ;.m f%ii ur-aly .4 , r 

one. 


h C, O'Laughlin, of the (liiengn IleraM: 

We managers liave (‘ertain i»lras ah^m pl.v, \Y- 
produce a play and find tmr idra'. and 1 pea. 1-, . ar .. 
wrong. Our npininns are nnlv ! 4 iniHh I tiael. 

the question of a j)lay htdng aefa!4r v-. •! \! . 

sympathetic feeling fur all writri:; a v.-i v,.;,.*: | 

to venture an oiaiiinn fietrinuaita! iti ih^-n r.% 

pecially as we fmd we aiv frecjiaaitly 
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To one of Jiis leading nKmten, April, lory. 

I appreciate the exjircssicMi of your an’ection. It almost 
makes me turn westward instead of eastward. However, 
we must do otir jol)s, and so I do mine. I am sailing 
Saturday (per Lusitania), Heaven only will know where 
I am in Jtdy. I cannot tell this year anything about 
anything. 

To Booth Tarkington: 

I don’t suppose you have any idea of coming to New 
York. There arc a lot of line things here worth your 
while, including myself. 

Concerning Hubert Henry Davies, the author of Outcast C 
Miss Elsie Ferguson's very success f id vehicle: 

He is a delightful, channing, simple, splendid fellow. 
You will be delighted with him, and Miss Ferguson will 
be more than delighted witli him, liccaxise he will be so 
delighted with her. It is a fine thing to have so nice a 
man as Davies arrive, and entirely misunderstanding the 
person he is to rehearse because the surprise will be all the 
greater. It pleuv^s me, knowing what a fine emotional (one 
of the very best in the world) young actress our star is. 

To Harry Powers, manager of Powers Theater, Chicago, where 
his play ''The Beautiftd Adventure," with Ann Murdock, 
was then running: 

Regarding ‘*The Beautiful Adventure,” if I am doing 
wrong in making a clean situation out of one that is not 
clean, I am going to do wrong. The theater-going public 
in the cities may not always get a good play from me, 
but they trust me, and I shall try and retain that trust. 

• We may not get the same amount of money, but if we 
can live through it we will get a lot more satisfaction for 
those we like and for ourselves. 

Some of the last letters written by Frohman were filled with a 
curious tenderness and affection. In the light of what hap- 
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pened after he sailed they seem to be overcast with a strange 
foreboding of his doom. The most striking example of this 
is furnished in a letter he wrote to Henry Miller on April 
2Qthy a few days before he went aboard the Ltisitania. He had 
not written to Miller for a year, yet this is what he said: 

Dear Henry: I am going to London Saturday a.m. 
I want to say good-by to you with this — and tell you how 
glad I am you've had a good season. 

Affectionately, 

C. F. 

Miller was immensely touched by this communication. He 
wired to his son Gilbert to find out what steamer Frohman 
was taking, and send him a wireless. This message was 
probably the last ever received by Frohman, for no other 
similar telegram was sent him in care of the Lusitania. 

The last letter written by Frohman, before leaving the Hotel 
Knickerbocker on the morning the Lusitania sailed, was to 
his intimate friend and companion Paul Potter. Potter, 
who had telephoned that he expected to meet him at the steamer, 
was much depressed, which explains one of the sentences in 
Frohman's letter: 

Saturday a.m., May i, IQ15. 

Dear Paul: We had a fine time this winter. I hope 
all will go well with you. And I think luck is coming to 
you. I hope another ‘‘Trilby." It's fine of you to come 
to the steamer with all these dark, sad conditions. 

C. F. 

On his way to the Lusitania Frohman stopped for a mo- 
ment at his office in the Empire Theater. There he dictated 
a note to Porter Emerson Browne, the playwright. It was 
his last dictation. The note merely said, “Good-by. Keep 
me posted." He referred to a new play that Browne was 
writing for him. 
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COMPLETE CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE FROIIMAN PRODUCTIONS 


>^LTOGIi^Tl.IIi)R Charles Frolmian pirocluced more than 
five litindred ])lays — greater number than any other 
^ JL manager of his time. The list of liis productions, 
therefore, is really a large part of the record of the 
English-speaking stage during tlnilast quarter of a century. 

In the list which follows, the name of the star or stars ap- 
pear immediately after the title of the piece. Except when 
otherwise indicated, the theater mentioned is in New York. 

Here is the complete list of Frohman’s productions in 
chronological order: 

I 


PRODUCTIONS IN AMERICA 


1883 

FLAY DATE THEATER 

The Stranglers of Paries November 12. .New Park 

1884 

The Pulse of New York May 10 vStar 

Caprice (Miiinic Maddcrn) November 6 ... Indianapolis 

1885 

Victor Durand Road tour with Wallack’s Theater Co. 

Moths 

Lady Clare 

Diplomacy “ “ 

La Belle Russe “ “ " 

The World 
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1886 

DATE THEATER 

. . . April ii Fifth Avenue 

. . .February 20. . .New York Comedy 
. . .Septcnil>er 20. .Standard 
... October 18.... Standard 

. . . October 29 ... . Standard 

1887 


Baron Rudolph October 24. , . .Fourteenth Street 

She November 29..Niblo’s Garden 


1888 


PLAY 

The Golden Giant 

(McKcc Rankin) 

A Toy Pistol (Tony Hart) 

A Wall Street Bandit 

A Daughter of Ireland 

(Gcorj^ia Cayvan) 

The Jilt (Dion Boucicault) 


Held by the Eiiemy Road tour 

i88g 

Shenandoah September 9. . .Star 

l8go 

. . .August 26 Grand Opera House 

.. .September 8. . .Proctor's 23d Street 
October 20 ... . Lyceum 

i8gi 

Mr, Wilkinson's Widows March 30 Proctor’s 23d Street 

Diplomacy June 12 Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jane August 3 Madison vSquare 

The Solicitor (Henry E. Dixey) .. September 8. . .Hermann’s 

Thermidor October 12 ... .Proctor’s 23d Street 

The Man with a Hundred Heads. .November 2. . .Hermann’s 
(Henry E. Dixey) 

Miss Helyett (Mrs. Leslie Carter) . November 3 . . . Star 

The Lost Paradise November 16. .Proctor’s 23d Street 

The Junior Partner December 8. . .Hermann’s 
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i8g2 

PLAY DATE THEATER 

orianna February 15... Hermann’s 

itled Out of Court August 8 Hermann's 

he Masked Ball (John Drew) . . . October 3 Palmer’s 


he Girl I Left Behind Me 

inety Days 

berty Hall 

mny 

he Other Man 

idy Windermere's Fan. . . 

larley's Aunt 

he Younger Son 

he Councillor's Wife 

‘istocracy 


iSoS 

January 25 Empire 

. . .February 6. . . .Broadway 

. . .August 21 Empire 

. . , September 4. . . Standard 
. . . September 4. . . Garden 

. . . October Road tour 

. . . October 2 Standard 

. . . October 20 ... . Empire 
. . . November 6 . . . Empire 
. . .November 14. .Palmer's 


i8p4 

wing the Wind January 2 Empire 

)or Girls January 22. . . .American 

he Butterflies (John Drew) February 5 Palmer’s 

idgeons and The Luck of Roaring 

Camp May 14 Empire 

le Bauble Shop (John Drew) ... September ii.. Empire 

le New Boy September 17 . . Standard 

w Much Johnson November 26.. Standard 

le Masqueraders (John Drew). .December 3. . .Empire 
le Fatal Card December 31.. Palmer's 

1895 

le Foundling February 25.. .Hoyt's 

hn A' Dreams March 18 Empire 

le Importance of Being Earnest . April 22 Empire 

le Sporting Duchess August 29 Academy of Music 

le City of Pleasure September 2 . . . Empire 

lat Imprudent Young Co ... September 22.. Empire 
(John Drew) 

le Gay Parisians September 23.. Hoyt's 

ristopher Jr. (John Drew) October 7 Empire 
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X’LAY datic theater 

DenisSe (Olgji Nethorsolc) Deceaibor 2. ..Empire. 

Frou Froii (Olga Nethersole) Decemix'r 5. . . ICmpire 

Camille (Olga Nethersole) December 9. . .limpire 

Carmen (Olga Nethersole) Dc^eeniber 24 . . Empire 


Jc?p6 


Michael and Ills Lost Anuti January 15. 

The Sguire of Dames (John Drew) .Jam lary 20. 

A Woman's Reaso?i January 27. 

A Social nighwaynuut February 4. 

(li. M. atul Joseph Holland) 

Marriage hh'l >ruary 1 7 

Bohemia March 9. . . 

Thoroughbred April 20. , 

Rosemary (John Drew) August 31.. 

The Liars September 7 

Albert Chevalier September 7 

Sue (Annie Russell) September i 

Secret Service October 5. . 

Honors Are Easy November 9 

Two Little Vagrants Novemlx.u* 2 

Under the Red Rohe December 28. 


. ICmpire 
. Ihnpirc 
. fCm])ire 
. Oarriek 


5- 


3* 


. ICmpirc 
. 1 empire 
. Oarriek 
. hhnpire 
. Hoyt’s 
.Oarriek 
.Hoyt’s 
.Oarriek 

, M ( )ti tank, Brooklyn 
Academy of Music 
JCm])ire 


iS(j7 


Heartsease (Henry Miller) January ir....Oarden 

Spiriiissime F<‘bruary 22. . . Kniekerl)ocker 

Never Again March 8 Oarriek 

Courted Into Court August 30 Newark, N. J. 

The Little Minister September 27..iCmi>irc 

(Maude Adams) 

The Proper Caper October 4 Hoyt’s 

The First Born and A Night 

Session October 5 Manhattan 

A Marriage of Convenience November 8... Empire 

(John Drew) 

The White Heather November 2 2.. Academy of Music 


i8pS 


Salt of the Earth January 3 Wallack’s 

The Conquerors January 4 Empire 

The Circus Girl January 17.. . .Columbia, Brooklyn 
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play date theater 

Oh, Susannah February 7.... Hoyt’s 

One Summer's Day (John Drew). .February 14. . .Wallack’s 

The Master (Henry Miller) February 15. . .Garden 

Little Miss Nobody September 5 ... Philadelphia 

A Brace of Partridges September 7 . . . Madison Square 

The Countess Valeska September 2 6.. Troy, N. Y. 

(Julia Marlowe) 

On and Off October 17. . . .Madison Square 

Catherine (Annie Russell) October 24 Garrick 

You Like It (Julia Marlowe) . November 7... Omaha, Nebraska 

Phroso December 26 . . Empire 

Ingomar (Julia Marlowe) December 26 . . Indianapolis 

1899 

Because She Loved Him So January 16 Madison Square^ 

Her Atonement February 13. . .Academy of Music 

Lord and Lady Algy February 14. . .Empire 

The Cuckoo April 3. . . .Wallack’s 

Colinette (Julia Marlowe) April 10 Knickerbocker 

Romeo and Juliet May 8 Empire 

(Maude Adams) 

His Excellency the Governor May 22 Empire 

Hamlet (Henry Miller) August i San Francisco 

The Girl from Maxim's August 29 Criterion 

Miss Hobbs (Annie Russell) September 7 . . . Lyceum 

The Tyranny of Tears September ii.. Empire 

(John Drew) 

The Only Way (Henry Miller) ... September 16.. Herald Square 

Barbara Fritchie October 23 ... . Criterion 

(Julia Marlowe) 

Sherlock Holmes (William Gillette) . November 6 . . Garrick 

Make Way for the Ladies November 13. .Madison Square 

My Lady's Lord December 25. .Empire 

igoo 

Brother Officers January 15. 

The Surprises of Love January 22. 

Coralie & Co., Dressmakers February 5. 

Hearts Are Trumps February 21 

My Daughter-in-Law February 26 

A Man and His Wife and The 

Bugle Call April 2 

The Tree of Knowledge July 2 

(Henry Miller) 

28 


. . .Empire 
. . . Lyceum 
. . . Madison Square 
. . . Garden 
, . , Lyceum 

. . .Empire 
. . .San Francisco 
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A Royal Family (Annie Russell) .Sep tenilx'r 5... Lyceum 

The Rose of Persia September 6... Daly's 

71 ie Husband of Leant ine vSejMember 8... Madison Square 

Richard Carvel (Jolin Drew) vSep((‘m])er ir... Empire 

David Ilarwn (W. 11. Crane) ... -Dt'U »ber i Garrick 

Self and Lady October 8 Madison Square 

L'Aiglon (Maude Adams) OcIoIkt 22. . . .Knickerbocker 

igoi 

Mrs. DanPs Defense January 7 Empire 

The Girl from Up There January 8 Herald Square 

(Edna May) 

My Lady Dainty January 8 .Madison wSquarc 

(Herbert Kclccy and EHle vShannon) 

Captain Jinks (Ethel Barrymore.) . b'ebruary 4. . . .Garrick 

Under Two Flags Felmiary 5.... Garden 

The Lash of a Whip February 2 5... Lyceum 

To Have and To Hold March 4 Knickerbocker 

Manon Lescaut March 19 Wallack's 

(Kolccy and Shannon) 

Are You a Mason? April i Wallack's 

A Royal Rival August 26 Criterion 

(William Favershani) 

The Second in Command September 2 . . . Empire 

(John Drew) 

A Message from Mars October 7 Garrick 

(Charles Hawtrey) 

Bben Holden October 28. . . .Savoy 

Quality Street (Maude Adams) . . . Novemben* 11.. Knickerbocker 

Alice of Old Vincennes December 2. . .Garden 

(Virginia Harned) 

The Girl and the Judge December 4. . .Lyceum 

(Annie Russell) 

The Wilderness December 23.. Empire 

Sweet and Twenty Deccml)er 30 . . Madison Square 

igo2 

Colorado January 12. . . .Grand Opera House 

The Twin Sister March 3 Empire 

Sky Farm March 17 Garrick 

The New Clown August 25 Garrick 

The Mummy and the Humming- 

Bird (John Drew) September 4 . , . Empire 
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There's Many a Slip September I5.^an:fck 

Aunt Jeanne September 1 6. .Garden 

(Mrs. Patrick Campbell) 

Iris (Virginia Harned) September 22 . .Criterion 

Two Schools September 29.. Madison Square 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray October 6 Garden 

(Mrs. Patrick Campbell) 

A Country Mouse and Carrots October 6 Savoy 

(Ethel Barrymore) 

Everyman October 12 . . . .Mendelssohn Hall 

(Edith Wynne Mathison and Charles Rann Kennedy) 

The Joy of Living October 23. . . .Garden 

(Mrs, Patrick Campl^ell) 

Imprudence (William Faversham) .November 7... Lyceum 

The Girl with the Green Eyes December 25. .Savoy 

(Clara Bloodgood) 

1903 

A Bird hi the Cage January 12.... Bijou 

The Unforeseen January 12. . . .Empire 

Mice and Men (Annie Russell). . .January 19. .. .Garrick 

Three Little Maids (G. P. Huntley) .August 31 Daly's 

Ulysses vScptcml)er 14.. Garden 

Drink (Charles Warner) September 14. .Academy of Music 

The Man from Blankky' s September 14. .Criterion 

(Charles Haw trey) 

Captain Dieppe (John Drew). .. .September 14.. Herald Square 

Lady Rose's Daughter September 24. .Garrick 

(Fay Davis) 

The Spenders (W. TI. Crane) .... October 5 Savoy 

The Best of Friends October 19. . . .Academy of Music 

Cousin Kate (Ethel Barrymore). .October 19. . . .Hudson 
Charlotte Wiehc (French Players) . .October 21 . . . .Vaudeville 

The Girl from Kay's November 2... Herald vSquare 

(Sam Bernard) 

The Pretty Sister of Jose November 9.. .Empire 

(Maude Adams) 

The Admirable Crichton November 16.. Lyceum 

(William Gillette) 

Elizabeth's Prisoner November 23 . . Criterion 

(William Faversham) 

Whitewashing Julia December 2 . . . Garrick 

(Fay Davis) 

The Other Girl December 23. .Criterion 

Glad of It (Millie James) December 28. .Savoy 
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igo4 

3?LAY DATE THEATER 

My Lady Molly (Andrew Mack) . January 4 Daly's 

I'he Light that Lies m Womari's 

Eyes (Virginia Ilarncd) January 25. .. .Criterion 

The Younger Mrs. Parling January 25. .. .Garrick 

(Annie Russell) 

Man Proposes (Henry Miller) . . ..March 14 Hudson 

The Dictator (William Collier) April 4 Criterion 

Saucy Sally (Charles Hawtrey )... April 4 Lyceum 

Camille April 1 H Hudson 

(Margaret Anglin and Henry Miller) 

When Knighthood Was in Flower. May 2 Empire 

(Julia Marlowe) 

Yvette (Hattie Williams) May 12 Knickerbocker 

Ben Greet Players October 5 

The School Girl (Edna May) Septeml.)cr i . . . Daly's 

The Duke of Klliecrankie vSeptember 5 . . . Empire 

(Jolp Drew) 

Letty (William Faversham) Septeml)er 12.. Hudson 

Business is Business September 19.. Hudson 

(W. H. Crane) 

The Coronet of the Duchess September 21.. Garrick 

(Clara Bloodgood) 

The Sorceress October 10. . . .New Amsterdam 

(Mrs. Patrick Campbell) 

Joseph Entangled (Henry Miller). .October 10. . . .Garrick 

Shakespearian Repertory October 17.... Knickerbocker 

(Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern) 

Granny (Mrs. G. H. Gilbert) .... OctolxT 24 ... . Lyceum 

David Garrick November 14.. Lyceum 

(Charles Wyndham) 

The Rich Mrs. Repton November 14. .Criterion 

(Fay Davis) 

Sunday (Ethel Barrymore) November 14.. Hudson 

Brother Jacques (Annie Russell) . . December 5 . . . Garrick 

Mrs. Goringe's Necklace December 12., Lyceum 

(Charles Wyndham) 

A Wife Without a Smile — December 19. .Criterion 

(Margaret Illington) 

1905 


Cousin Billy (Francis Wilson) January 2 Criterion 

The Case of Rebellious Susan . .. .January 9 Lyceum 

(Charles Wyndham) 
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Mrs. Leffin^iweir .S' Bools Juntury i r . . . .vSavoy 

Friquet (Marie Dort)) January 30. . . .vSavoy 

Op o' My Thumb February . .’Fnipire 

(Maude AdaiiiF;) 

Jinny the Carrier (Annie Russi^ll) .April 10 Criterion 

The Freedom of Suzanne April 17 lilmpirc 

(Marie Tenii>est,) 

The Rollicking Girl May x Herald Square 

(Sam Bernard) 

1 Doll's House May 2 Lyceum. 

(Ethel Barrymore) 

Hie Catch of the Season August 28 Daly’s 

(Edna Mtiy) 

>5 Lancey (Jolin Drew) wSepteniber 4... Empire 

he Beauty and the Barge September 6... Lyceum 

(Nat C. Goodwin) 

ust Out of College September 2 7.. Lyceum 

( J oseph Whceb )ck ) 

hakespearian Repertory October 16. . . .Knickerbocker 

(Julia Marlowe and E. 11 . Sothern) 

Tolfville (Nat C. Goodwin) C)et()bcr 20 .... Philadelphia 

'eter Pan (Maude Adams) November 6... Empire 

n the Quiet (William (.\)l]i(T). . .November 27. .Criterion 

a Belle Marseillaise November 27. .Knickerbocker 

(Virginia Ilarned) 

lice Sit By the Fire and Pantaloon . Dx'cember 25 . . Criterion 
(Ethel Barrymore) 

igo6 

'is pah January 22. . . .Baltimore 

he Duel (Otis Skinner) February 12. . .Criterion 

he Mountain Cliniher March 5 Criterion 

(Fi'anci.s Wilson) 

ie American Lord (W. H. Crane). April 16 Hudson 

le Little Father of the Wilderness .A\)ri\ 16 Criterion 

(Francis Wilson) 

le Little Chertib August 6 Criterion 

(Hattie Williams) 

le Price of Money August 29 Garrick 

(W. H. Crane.) 

le Flypocrites August 30 Hudson 

(Doris Keane and Richard Bennett) 

'e Judge and Jury September i. . .Wallackls 

s House in Order (John Drew) . September 3... Empire 

irice (William Gillette) October 15 Garrick 
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The House of Mirth (Fay Davis) .. October 22. . , .Savoy 
(William Oollier) 

The Rich Mr. nofi^e 7 iheimer Octul)er 22. . . .Wallack's 

(Sam Bernard) 

Caught in the Rain December 31. .(larrick 

1907 

The Truth (Clara Bloodgood) .... January 7 Criterion 

Captain Brassbound*s Conversion . Janxvdvy 28.... Empire 
(Ellen Terry) 

Good Hope and Na 7 ice Oldfield .... February 1 1 . . . Empire 
(Ellen Terry) 

7 "he Silver Box (Ethel Barrymore) . Marc‘h r8 Empire 

When Knights Were Bold August 20 Oarriek 

(Francis Wilson) 

The Dairymaids August 26 Criterion 

(Julia Sanderson and G. P. Huntley) 

My Wife (John Drew) August 31 Empire 

The Thief September 9... Lyceum 

(Margaret Illington and Kyrlc Bellew) 

The Morals of Marcus November 18. .Criterion 

(Marie Doro) 

The Toymaker of Nuremberg November 2 5.. Garrick 

Her Sister (Ethel Barrymore). . . .December 25. .Hudson 

Miss Hook of Holland December 31. .Criterion 

(Thomas Wise) 

ipoS 

The Jesters (Maude Adams) January 13.. . .Empire 

Twenty Days in the Shade January 20.. . .Savoy 

(Pauline Frederick and Richard Bennett) 

The Honor of the Family February 17. . .Hudson 

(Otis Skinner) 

The Irish Players February 17. . .Savoy 

Father and the Boys (W. H. Crane) . March 2 Empire 

Toddles (John Barrymore) March 16 Garrick 

Love Watches (Billie Burke) August 27 Lyceum 

The Mollusc September 2. . .Garrick 

(Alexandra Carlisle and Joseph Coyne) 

The Girls of Gottenherg September 2 . . . Knickerbocker 

(Gertie Millar) 

Diana of Bohson's September 5. , .Savoy 

(Carlotta Nilsson) 

Fluffy Ruffles (Hattie Williams) September 7 . . . Griteiioxi 
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ck Straw (John Drew) Bept.eni1)er i4..Dn\pire 

\ss Hook of Holland October 2 Albany 

(Frank Daniels) 

fuson (William Ciilletle) October 14... .CriU'rion 

dy Frederick (]i)thel ih'irrymore) . Novenibtn* 9. . . Hudson 
6 Patriot (William Collier). . . . Novembt;r 23..0arrick 

e Sicilian Players Novtmiber 23. , Broatlway 

lat Every Woman IOukvs December 23. . Kmpire 

(Maude Adams) 


ipop 

ty Grey (G. P. ITuntlc.y) January 25....N(;w Amsterdam 

? Richest Girl (Marie I )oro) . . . March i ( Criterion 

Englishmayd s Home March 23 C'ritcirion 

; Happy Marriage April 12 Garrick 

(Doris Keane and IDdwin Arden) 

j Mollusc June 7 Kmpire 

(Sir Cliarles Wyndham and Mary MoonJ 
iora Duncan in Classic^al 

Dances Atigust 18 Criterion 

ective Sparkes August; 23 Garrick 

(Hattie Williams) 

}.ne Lupin (William Courtnay) .August 26 Lyceum 

; Flag Lieutefiant August 30 Criterion 

(Bruce McRae) 

Dollar Princess September 6 ... Knickerbocker 

(Donald Brian) 

mstant George (John Drew) Se])teml>er 20.. Kmpire 

tson (James K. Hackett) October i Atlantic City 

Harvest Moon (George Nash) .()ctol>er 15 ... .Garrick 

lel (Constance Collier) October 25 Criterion 

Guilder of Bridges October 2(>. . . .Hudson 

(Kyrle Bcdlcw) 

elope (Marie Tempest) December 13. .Lyceum 

Bachelor's Baby December 27 .. Criterion 

(Francis Wilson) 

s of Fate December 28. .Liberty 

igio 

r Humble Servant January 3 Garrick 

(Otis Skinner) 

Arcadians (Julia Sanderson) . .January 17. . . .Liberty 
mcky Star (William Collier) . .January 18.... Hudson 
i Dot (Billie Burke) January 24.... Lyceum 
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Mid-Chamid (Ethel Barrymore) . Jamtary 31.... Empire 

Caste )ril 25 Empire 

(Marie Temp(‘st, Elsie Fcrj^tison, (), l\ irimtU'y, l£(lwin Arden) 

Love Among the Lions Augxist 8 .Garrick 

(A. E. Matthews) 

The Brass Bottle August 1 1 Lyceum 

Our Miss Gihhs (Pauline ChascO. .Augtist. 29 K.nickerl*)ockcr 

Smith (John Drew) September 5... Em pi re 

Decorating Clementine. September 19 , . Lyceum 

(Hattie. Williams and G. Huntley) 

A Thief in the Night vSeptemlKu* 30.. Atlantic City 

(Marie Tempest) 

The Scandal (Kyrle Bellew) October 17. ...Garrick 

Electricity (Marie Doro) October 31 ... . Lyceum 

Raffles (Kyrle Bellew) November i... Garrick 

Jlie Speckled Band November 21.. Garrick 

(Edwin Stevens) 

The Foolish Virgin. .Decenil)t‘r 19. . Knickerbocker 

(Mrs. Patrick Cami)bell) 

Suzanne (Billie Burke) DcccnilK*r 26.. Lyceum 

United States Minister Bedloe December 28. .Trenton, N. J. 

(W, H. Crane) 


igii 

The Philosopher in the Apple Or- 
chard (Billie Burke) January 20. . . .Lyceum 

Chantecler (Ma,ude Adams) January 23. . . . Knic'kerbocker 

Sire (Otis Skinner) January 24. .. .Criterion 

The Twelve- Pound Look February 1 3 ... Empire 

(Ethel Barrymore) 

The Zebra February 13... Garrick 

William Gillette in Repertory. . . .March 13 Empire 

The Siren (Donald Brian) August 28 Knickerbocker 

A Single Man (John Drew) vSeptember 4... Empire 

The Mollusc (Kyrle Bellew) September ix.. Buffalo 

Passers-By (Richard Bennett) .... September 14. .Criterion 

The Other Mary September 21.. Utica 

(Madame Nazimova) 

The Runaway (Billie Burke) October 9 Lyceum 

The Butterfly on the Wheel October 26. . . .Atlantic City 

(Maiie Doro) 

The Marionettes December 3. . .Lyceum 

(Madame Nazimova) 

The Witness for the Defense December 4. . .Empire 

(Ethel Barrymore) 
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Kismet — with Kkiw & ICrlMiiEBn*. . . r)ccein])t‘r 25. . Kni(?kerlx)cker 
(Otis SkiniKsr) 

I()I2 

A Slice of Life January 29 hhni)ire. 

(Ethel Barrymore, IFattie Williams, and John BanywionO 

Lady Patricia (Mrs. Fiske) l^'bruary 26. . . 

Preserving Mr. Pantnure February 27...Lycxmm 

(Gertrude IClliott) 

Oliver Twist Mareh 25 ICinpire 

(Nat C. Goodwin, Marie .Doro, C'onstanee (kdlier, and Lyn Harding) 

The Girl from Montmartre August. 5 (Mlcricm 

(Hattie Williams a.nd Ric'hanl ('arltj 

The Model (William Geurtleigh) . .Axigust. 31 Harris 

The Perplexed llushand September 2...I'hnpirc 

(John Drew) 

Mind the Faint Girl (billie Burke.). .8(‘i)teml»e.r 9. . .Lyceum 

Passers-by (Cliarles ( '1 uuTy ) St‘| xtember 19.. U tiea 

The Attack (John Mason) September 23.. Garrick 

Bella Donna (Madame Naydmova) . N<.>vember r i . , khnpire 
The Conspiracy (John Emerson) .. December 23. .Garrick 

ms 

The Spy (Edith Wynne Mathison) .January 13 . . . .Empire 

The New Secretary January 27 Lyceum 

(Marie Doro and Chaiie.s Cherry) 

The Sunshine Girl February 3 .... Knickerbocker 

(Julia Sander.s(>n) 

Liberty Hall (John Mason) Mareh n Empire 

The Witness for the Defense Mareh 27 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

(Blanche BatxnO 

The Amazons (Billie Burk <0 April 28 Empire 

The Doll Girl August 23 Globe 

(Hattie Williams and Richard Carle) 

Much A do A bout Nothing September i . . . Empire 

(John Drew) 

Who's Who? (William Collier). . . .September 15. .Criterion 

The Marriage Market September 22. .Knickerbocker 

(Donald Brian) 

The Will (John Drew) September 29.. Empire 

The Tyranny of Tears (John Drew) .September 29 . .Empire 

The Younger Generation September 29.. Lyceum 

Half an Hour (Grace George) — September 29.. Lyceum 
The Dramatists Get What They 
Want (Williams and Carle). . . .October 12. . . - Globe 
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PLAY DATE THEATER 

Indian Summer (John Mason), . .October 27. . . .("riterion 

Tante (Ethel Barrymore) October 28 . . . , ICrnpin* 

The Land of Promise (Billie Burke) . Deeomber 25 . . Lyctaim 

1914 

A Little Water on the Side January 5 Hudson 

(William Collier) 

The Legend of Leonora January 5 bhnpire 

(Maude Adams) 

Half an Hour (Blanche Bates) . . .January 25. . . .Vaudeville 

The Laughing Husband Eel>ruary 2 .... Knickerbocker 

(Curtice Pounds) 

Jerry (Billie Burke) March 30 Lyceum 

A Scrap of Paper May ii Empire 

(Ethel Barrymore and John Drew) 

The Girl from Utah August 24 Knickerbocker 

(Julia Sanderson, Donald Brian, ami Josi^ph Cawthorn) 

A Slice of Life September 6. . .Vaudeville 

(Richard Carle and Hattie Williams) 

The Prodigal Husband (John Drew) .Sej>tember 7 . . .Bvinpire 

The Beautiful Adventure September 7... Lyceum 

(Charles Cherry, Ann Murdock, and Mrs, Thomas Whiffen) 

The Heart of a Thief October 5 Hudson 

(Martha Hcdman) 

Rosalind (Maude Adams) October 12 . . . .Syracuse 

Diplomacy October 19. . . .Empire 

(William Gillette, Blanche Bates, and Marie Doro) 

The Ladies' Shakespeare October 26. . . .Hamilton, Ont. 

(Maude Adams) 

The Song of Songs October 29. . . .Atlantic City 

Outcast — with Klaw & Erlangcr . . . November 2 . . . Lyceum 
(Elsie Ferguson) 

Driven (Alexandra Carlisle) December 14 . . Empire 

The Silent Voice (Otis Skinner) . . December 29 . . Liberty 

ms 

Rosemary (John Drew) January ii.... Empire 

The Shadow (Ethel Barrymore) . .January 25. . . .Empire 
A Girl of To-day (Ann Murdock). .February 8. . . .Washington 
A Celebrated Case — ^with David 

Belasco April 7 Empire 

(Nat C. Goodwin, Ann Murdock, Otis Skinner, Helen Ware, 
Florence Reed, and Robert Warwick) 
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PLAY DATE 

he Hyphen Ajiril i<). . 

(W. H. Thompson and Oail Kano) 


theater 

Knickorbockcr 


The following productions were arranged hy Charles Proh- 
lan before he sailed on the Lusitania and were staged, just 
3 he planned them, after his death: 

ms 

'he Duke of Killiecranhie. and 

Rosalind (Marie Tempest) ... September 6... Lyceum 

'rumpy (Cyril Maude) September i3..Bmpire 

herlock Holmes (William Cilletie) .October ii. . . .Empire 

ur Mrs. McChesney Oetol)or 19 ... .Lyceum 

(Ethel Barrymore) 

'ecret Service (William Gillette) .. .November 8.... Empire 

"he Chief (John Drew) November 22.. Empire 

^eter Pan (Maude Adatn.s) December 22 . . Empire 

"ock 0* the Walk (Otis Skinner) . . December 27 . . Cohan 

igi6 

Hbyl January 10 ... . Liberty 

(Julia Sanderson, Donald Brian, and Joseph Cawthorn) 

"he Little Minister January ii.... Empire 

(Maude Adams) 

iargaret Schiller— with Klaw 8c 

Erlanger — (Elsie Ferguson) January 31.. . .New Amsterdam 

'"he Heart of Wetona— with David 
Belasco February 29. . .Lyceum 


II 

PRODUCTIONS IN ENGLAND 

The following is the complete list of productions made by 
Charles Frohman in England, either alone or in collaboration 
rvith other managers, such as the Gattis, George Edwardes, 
Seymour Hicks, Sir Charles Wyndham^ David Belasco, and 
Arthur Bourchier: 
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FLAY DATE THEATER 

The Lost Paradise — Deconilx-T 22..Adelphi 

i 8()6 

A Night Out. April 29 Vaudeville 

i8g'j 

My Friend the Prince Fcl>ruary 13... Gar rick 


Secret Service (William Gillette) . . . May 15 Adi'lplu 

Never Again October ir Vaudeville 


i8g8 

...April 8 Adelphi 

...April 19 Garrick 

...June 10 Garrick 

. . .October u . . . . Duke of York^s 
December i . . . Vaudeville 

1899 


My Daugliter-in-Law vSeptemher 27. .Criterion 

The Christian October 16.... Duke of York’s 

Miss Hobbs December 18.. Duke of York’s 


The Heart of Maryland ... . 
(Mrs. Leslie Cart.er) 

Too Much Johnson 

Sue 

Adventures of Lady Ursula 
On and Off. 


The Masked Ball 

Zaza (Mrs. Leslie Carter) 

Madame Butterfly 

Kitty Grey. . 

Self and Lady 

The Lackey's Carnival . . . , 

The Swashbuckler 

Alice in Wonderland 


igoo 


January 6 Criterion 

April 16 Garrick 

April 28 Duke of York’s 

September 7 . . , Apollo 
September 1 9 . . V aude villc 

• September 28.. Duke of York's 

• November 17.. Duke of York’s 

• December 19 . . Vaudeville 
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May) April, 23 Duke of Yoi'k's 

ueet and Twenty Ain’il 24 Vatulevillc 

'lerlock Holmes vSepUunber 9 . .Lyeeiun 

fe You a Mason? vSei)(;eni]>er 12 vSliaftcshury 

hiebell in Fairyland Deeonibcr 8 . . . Vaudeville 

igo 2 

he Twin Sister January i Duke of York's 

'Jie Girl from Maxim's March 20 Criterion 

■II on Accoufit of Eliza April 3 Shaftesbury 

three Little Maids (Edna May).. May 10 Apollo 

he Marriage of Kitty August 19 Duke of York’s 

^uality Street September 1 7 Vaudeville 

igo3 

May 9 Duke of Yoi*k’s 

September 2 . . . Criterion 
September 24. .Wyndhamts 

October 8 Duke of York’s 

December 21.. Vaudeville 
December 23. .Apollo 

igo4 

. . .January 27. . . .Terry’s 
. . .Tebi'uary 15. . .Duke of York’s 
. . .January 20. . . .Criterion 

. . .April 20 Duke of York’s 

. . .May 16 Wyndlmm’s 

. . .September 8. . .Duke of York’s 
. . .September 9. . .Vaudeville 
. . .October 12 . . . . Wyndham's 
...November 15. .Criterion 
. . .December 27. .Duke of York’s 

1905 

rhe Lady of Leeds February 9... .Wyndham's 

fLlice Sit By The Fire April 5 Duke of York's 
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tove in a Cottage 

laptain Dieppe 

Duke of Killiccrankie . 
he Rich Mrs. Repton . . . . 

'lynthia 

Lerely Mary Ami 

^he Catch of the Season. . 
"^he Wife Without a Smile 
fhe Freedom of Suzanne . . 
?eter Pan 


'he School Girl (Edna May) 

illy's Little Love Affair 

ittle Mary 

etty 

]he Cherry Girl 

iadame Sherry 
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I»LAY DATE 

Leah Kkschna May 2 

'Fhe Dkiatar (William ('ullirr). . . .May 3 

Ciariee Scptcmlu'r 

On the Quiet (William ('ulHi-r). . . .Sfptt'mbcf 27. 
The Minmiain Climber . . Ni*vciahrr 21, 


THEATER 
. Nrw 
.('ornedy 
.Duke of York’s 
.!'{ anedy 
. Comedy 


ipo6 


71 ie Alabaster Staireasse Fr!>niary 2i...Ck>medy 

All of a Sudden Penny .February 27.. .Duke of York’s 

The Beauty of Bath Mareh 19 Aldwydi 

Punch afid Josephine .April 5. Comedy 

The Belle of Afayfair (ICdna May). April n . . . . . .Vaudeville 

Fascinating Air. Vandervelt . . .... .April 26 .Carrick 

Raffles.. May 12 Ckmiedy 

The Lion and the Aiouse May 22 Duke of York’s 


Toddles 


December 3, . .Duke of York’s 


Nelly Neil (Edna May). 

ilfy Darling 

The Great Conspiracy — 

The Truth 

BrewsteFs Millions 

The Hypocrites 

The Barrier 

Aiiquette 

Angela 


ipo7 


.January 10... 
. NIarch 2 .... . 

.March 4 

.April 6 

• May X 

.August 27 

.October 10. . . 
.October 26. . . 
.December 4. . 


. Aldwvch 
. Hicks’ 

.Duke, of York’s 
. Comedy ' 

. Hicks’ 

.Hicks’ 

. Comedy 
.Duke of York’s 
. Comcily 


Lady Barbarity 

The Admirable Crichton.... 

A Waltz Dream 

Mrs. Dot 

What Every Woman Knows 

Paid in Full 

Sir Anthony 


igo8 

. . .February 27. . .Comedy 

...March 2 Duke of York's 

. . . March 7 ..... . Hicks’ 

. . .April 27. Comedy 

, . .September 3. . . Duke of York's 
. . .September 26, .Aldwych 
November 28. . Wyndham's 


1909 

Penelope. . ' January 9 Comedy 

Samson February 3 . . . . Garrick 
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Mng Little Duke February 17... Hicks’ 

March 29 Duke of York’s 

April I I layniarkc'.l: 

Itches May 1 1 I layn larkct. 

Lupin Auijust 30 1 hike of York’s 

: X September i . . . Globe 

at D ivide September 15.. Adel phi 

September 30 . . Comedy 

nt in the House October 25 ... . Adclphi 

rs. Alloway November i... Globe 


nee 

Uh Man 

mds 

iimcntalists 

House 

ey of the Wells. 
dve-Pound Look 

Path 

y 


Intmy Valentine 

of Life 

from the Blue., 
an's Way 


ng Clementine 


igio 

February 21... Duke of York’s 

, . . .February 23. . .Duke of York’s 
, . .February 24. . .Globe 

. . .March i Duke of York’s 

. . .March i Duke of York’s 

. . .March 9 Duke of York’s 

. . .April 5 Duke of York’s 

. . .May 3 Duke of York’s 

. . .May 3 Duke of York’s 

... May 5 Garrick 

. . .May 17 Duke of York’s 

...June 7 Comedy 

. . .June 7 Duke of York's 

. . .September 6. . .Duke of York’s 
. . .September 14, .Comedy 
. . .October 15. . . .Duke of York’s 
. . .November 28. .Globe 


igii 


Mr. Panmure January 19. . . .Comedy 

ind Fishes.. February 24... Duke of York’s 

icert. . - August 28 Duke of York’s 

November 4. . . Playhouse 


igi2 : - 

le Paint Girl February 17... Duke of york^^S:' 

lazons June 14 Duke of York S 

I October 14 . ... Duke of York’s 
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CllyVRLES FROIIMAN 


PLAY PATE THKATEE 

Leah KlcscJma Klay 2 Now 

The Dictator (William Collier) May ^ ..Comedy 

Clarice .8eptenil>er 13.. Duke of York’s 

On the Quiet (William Collier) ... .SepteinluT 27..Come<ly 
The Mountain Climber November 2 x.. Comedy 


1906 

The Alabaster Staircase February 21... Comedy 

All of a Sudden Pepi^y February 27... Duke of York’s 

The Beauty of Bath March 19 Aldwych 

Punch and Josephine April 5 Comedy 

The Belle of Mayfair (ICdna May) . April 1 1 V^audevillc 

Fascinating Mr. Vandervelt April 26 Carrick 

Raffles May 12 Comedy 

The Lion and the Mouse. May 22 Duke of York’s 

Toddles December 3. . .Duke of York’s 


Nelly Neil (Edna May) 

My Darling 

The Great Conspiracy... 

The Truth 

Brewster's Millions 

The Hypocrites 

The Barrier 

Miquette 

Angela 


1907 

. . . Jjinuary 10. . . .Aldwych 

...March 2 Hicks' 

...March 4 Duke of York’s 

. . . Ai)ril 6 Comedy ' 

...May I Hicks' 

...August; 27 Hicks’ 

. . .October 10. . . .Comedy 
. . .October 26. . . .Duke of York's 
. . . . December 4 . . . Comedy 


Lady Barbarity 

The Admirable Crichton 

A Waltz Dream 

Mrs. Dot 

What Every Woman Knows 

Paid in Full 

Sir Anthony 


igo8 

. . .February 27. . .Comedy 

...March 2 Duke of York's 

. . . March 7 Hicks' 

. . .April 27 Comedy 

. . .September 3. . .Duke of York’s 
. . .September 26. .Aldwyc'.h 
. . .November 2S. . Wyndham’s 


1909 

Penelope. . January 9 Comedy 

Samson February 3 . . . . Garrick 
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APPENDIX B 


PLAY 

The Dashing Little Duke 

Strife 

Bevis 

Love Watches 

Ars?.ne Lupin 

Madame X 

The Great Divide 

Smith ' ■ ’ ■ ‘ 

A Servant in the House, 
Great Mrs, Alloivay, . . . 


DATE THEATER 

February 17. . .Hicks' 

March 29 Duke of York’s 

April I Haymarket 

May II Haymarket 

August 30 Duke of York’s 

September i . . . Globe 
September i5..Adelphi 
September 30 . . Comedy 
October 25 ... . Adclphi 
.November i . . .Globe 


Justice 

Misalliance 

The Tenth Man 

Old Friends. 

The Se 7 itimcntalists 

Madras House 

Trelawney of the Wells. 
The Tivelve-Pound Look 

Helena's Path 

Parasites 

Chains • • 

Alias Jimmy Valentine. 

A Slice of Life 

4 Bolt front the Blue . . . 

4 Woman's Way 

Jnice 

Decorating Clementine,., 


igio 

. . .February 21 . . .Duke of York’s 
. . .February 23. . .Duke of York’s 
. . .February 24. . .Globe 

. . .March i Duke of York’s 

. . .March i Duke of York’s 

. . .March 9 Duke of York's 

. . .April 5 Duke of York’s 

. . .May 3 Duke of York’s 

. . .May 3 Duke of York’s 

, . . May 5 Garrick 

. ..May 17 Duke of York’s 

. . .June 7 Comedy 

. . .June 7 Duke of York’s 

. . .September 6. . .Duke of York's 
. . .September 14, .Comedy 
. . .October 15. . . .Duke of York’s 
. . .November 28. .Globe 


^reserving Mr. Panmurc 

Aaves and Fishes 

'"he Concert 

’)ad 


igii 

, . .January 19. • • .Comedy ^ ; 
. . .February 24. . .Duke of York's 

.August 28 Duke of York’^ 

. . .November 4. . . Playhouse ^ 


Lind the Paint Girl 

"he Amazons 

losalind 


igi2 


February 17... Duke o^Y6^k’s:: 

Tune 14 Duke of ^kj 

October 14. . . .Duke of 




CH ARLES F ROHM AN 


RtAY ttAl'E tllKATER 

of Wmdaif Head .Oi'itilnT 14. . . . Dtikc of York’s 

Overrukd (KHuIut 14. . . . i.)ukc of York’s 



7 'he Adored One Soptornhor 4...nuk(‘ of York’s 

The Will 8i*ptt*nilH‘r 4... Duke of York’s 

Years of Discreiion Sej >t ei nl >er <S . . . 1 )\i >\ >0 


I(JI4 

The Land of Promise .k^ehruary 28... Duke of York’s 

The Little Minister SepUnuher 3... Duke of York’s 

ms 

Rosy Rapture March 22 Duke of York’s 

The New Word March 22 Duke of York’s 


III 

Charles Frohman’s productions in Paris were these: 


Secret Service May 25, 1900. .Th6fl ter Renaissance 

Peter Pan June i, 1909. . .Vaudeville 

Peter Pan .June 2, 1910, . .Vaudeville 


THE END 






